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Federal Power | Air Transport Industry Said 
To Endorse New Regulations 


Lacking to Check 


Advertising Plane Code Governing Interstate Passenger Service Declared to 


Standardize Existing Requirements and to Con- 


Department of Commerce 
Finds No Law by Which 
It Can Stop Broadcasts by 
Flying Loud Speaker 


District of Columbia 
Complained of Noise 


Assistant Secretary for Aero- 
nautics Sees Difficulties in 
Enforcing . General Rules 
Regarding City Ordinances 


Use of an airplane for advertising 
by broadcasting with a public ad- 
ress system cannot be prohibited by 
the Department of Commerce, it was 
nnounced Sept. 22 by the Assistant 
Secretary for Aeronautics, Clarence 
M. Young. The position of the De- 
partment was made cle&’r by Col. 
Young in a letter to the Acting Pres- 
ident of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, H. B. 
Crosby, replying to a request for 
aetion by the Aeronautics Branch. 
Complaints have been received by 
field inspectors of the Aeronautics 
Branch against one particular plane 
which is alleged to have been caus- 
ing a disfarbance in various parts of 
the East, Director Gilbert G- Budwig, 
“charge of air regulation, stated 
orally, but the protest from the Dis- 


trict of Columbia Commissioners is | 


the only formal request for official 
action which has been received by 
the Department. 

Enforcement Difficulty 


While the Department is considering 
the matter to determine whether any ac- 
tion can be taken, the situation seems 
to be of such a nature that it-would be 
“very difficult” to enforce any general 
regulation that pilots must observe the 
Jaws ‘or otdinances of cities and towns 
over which they fly, Col. Young informed 
Commissioner Crosby. 

A large eabin plang. recently was flown 
over the District of Columbia fér adver- 
tising, by means of broadcasting, the 
merits of an automobile, and public pro- 
test led the Commissioners to ask the 
Depaitment of Commerce to take action. 
A letter under date of Sept. 12 was-writ- 
ten by Commissioner Crosby to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, xobert P. Lamont, 
asking if pilots were required to observe 
local laws and ordinances. 

Commissioner Crosby cited police reg- 
ulations of the District prohibiting the 
making of noise for the purposes of ad- 
vertising, attracting attention, or invit- 
ing patronage. The plane from which 
the broadcast emanated, he explained in 

phis letter, did not land within the Dis- 
trict and consequently no prosecution 
could be made. 

Authority Found Limited 

Assuring the Commissioners of coop- 
eration, Col.; Young, in his reply, said 
that the Department is limited to the 
authority granted under the Air Com- 
merce Act. 

The letters of Col. Young and Com- 
missioner Crosby,. made public at the 
Aeronautics Branch, follow in full text: 

“My, dear Gen. Crosby: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of Sept. 
12, addressed te the Hon. Robert P. La- 
mont, Secretary of’ Commerce, regarding 
broadcasting from planes over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“Our jurisdiction extends only to such 
questions as altitudes of flight, acrobatic 
fiying,; dropping® of’ objects and similar 
regulations, all of which pertain to safety 
of operation and do not touch upon such 
matters as the one in question. 

“At the present time it is not a condi- 
tion of the licenses granted to pilots that 
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Rice Prices Induce 


tribute to 


| 

| JPEGULATIONS of the Department 

| of Commerce governing scheduled 
operation of interstate passenger air 
transport services, have been received 
favorably by the industry and seém to 
be filling a definite need for a uniform 
code, the Director U2 Air Regulation, 
Gilbert G. Budwig of the Aeronautics 
Branch stated orally Sept. 22. 

One change has been made in the 
text of the regulations which became 
effective Sept. 1, Mr. Budwig an- 
nounced, and a second alteration has 
been decided upon. but has not been 
placed in operation. . . 

The code, the Director explained, 
standardiged existing informal regula- 
tions made effective by individual op- 
erators and’ provides a series of uni- 
versal requirements which will con- 
tribute to the reliability and safety 

| of ‘passenger transportation. 

Limitations on flight-time of per- 
sonnel and equipment are among the 

rincipal featurés of the code, Mr. 

udwig declared. The regulations pro- 
vide that a first pilot’ shall not be on 
flight duty more than eight hours 
daily or in excess of 30 hours weekly, 
and when flight duty exceeds six hours 
in any one day a 24-hour rest period 


President Is Told 


Of Improvements in 
- Various Industries 


\Business Paper Editors Dis- 
| cuss Machinery, Metal- 
| working, Textile, Packing 
, And Apparel Trades 


Improvement in the machinery, metal- 
working, packing, textile and apparel in- 





Reliability 


shall intervene before additional flight 
duty is undertaken. 

When promulgated, this section of 
the regulations also affected co-pilots, 
placing them in the same status as 
first pilots, but these restrictions on 
co-pilots were removed aiter the code 
was placed in operation, Mr. Budwig 
said. It seemed unnecessary, he cx- 
plained, to continue this requirement. 

It was ordered originally that en- 
gines should be given a major o-er- 
haul after each 300 hours of use, Mr. 
Budwig stated, but subsequent devel- 
“opments have indicated that this regu- 
lation_also is unnecessary. Steps are 
being taken, he said, to cancel this 
| particular restriction and the regula- 
tions in the future will require only 
that engines be in “an airworthy con- 
dition.” 
| “These regulations have been ac- 
| corded a favorable reception by oper- 
ators,” Mr. Budwig declared. “They 
answer a need for some universal, uni- 
| form set of requirements, making op- 
eration of interstate air, transporta- 
tion standard throughout ‘the country. 
| Previously, many of the leading oper- 
ators limited the flight duty of their 
pilots-and planes, but these informal 
restrictions were not of a uniform 
nature.” 


Total Bank Investments 
Compiled for First Time 


_ Loans and investments by all banks 
,in the United States totaled $58,108,- 
000,000 at the end of June, or a gain of 
almost $750,000,000 from Mar. 27 ac- 
cording to an announcement Sept. 22. by 
the Federal Reserve Board. (The Board’s 
statement in full text is printed on 
page 10.) 

_The Board’s statement, a new. ¢om- 
pilation of banking condition, was based 
on information received ‘from the calls 
‘for condition statements made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the 





Board on June 30. The statistics were 
segregated to show the -changes_be- 
tween the dates mentioned among the 


dustries, and an outlook for betterment |>a%ks within the Federal Reserve Sys- 


in the building industry, were outlined 
to President Hoovér Sept. 22, by repre- 
rks the ‘National Conference 
of Busin@ss* Paper Editors, who dis- 
cussed the situation in‘several basic lines 
of industry. 

While building was described to Mr. 
Hoover as having struck bottom, tie 
President was told it should “improve 
slowly.” In the machinery and meta!- 
working group, the Chief Executive was 
advised that “the biggest job in the 
country is to make the tide turn faster 
before Winter sets in.” 

The food trades, President Hoover was 
told, have been less affected than any 
other by the period of depression. No 
reason exists for expecting any major 
mepenen or decrease in prices, it was 
said. 

_ The’meeting with the business editors 
is an annual event, which was begun by 
Mr. Hoover while Secretary of Com- 
merce and continued dtring his presi- 
dential term. Summaries of what was 
told the President were made public in 
behalf of the conference as follows: 

Machinery Trend Encouraging 

W. W. Dodge, one of the edtiors of 
American Machinist, had this to say: 

“Certain trends have become appar- 
ent in the machinery and metal-working 
industry during the past month, some 
very encouraging. . 

“First. The August index of electrical 
power consumption in the automotive 
industry is 78.1, as against 75.3 in 
July; railroad shops 100.7, against 92.3. 
General metal-working shops show a 
sag from 95.1 to 89.4, but Augusé fig- 
ures are preliminary and are subect to 
adjustment. . (100 per cent = 1923 fig- 
ures, ‘Al’? = 88 August v. 90.4 in 
July.) 

“Second. Inquiries are reported as 
‘good’ all over the country. 4 

“Third. Certain large and encouraging 
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tem and those outside of it. 


Agency for Welfare 
And Education Urged 


Legislation Suggested to Es- 





| 


tablish New Federal De- 


partment 


Establishment of a Federal depart- 
ment of the home and child, with its 
executive head a member of the Cabinet, 
will be asked by Representative Owen 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., in a bill which 
she plans to introduce in Congress, she. 
stated orally Sept. 22. 

The new department, Representative 
Owen said, would group the educational 
and welfare activities of the Govern- 
jment, now scattered through several de- 
partments. Officers of the various Gov- 
ernment agencies which would be af- 
fected by the change declined to com- 
ment on the merits of the proposal, but 
its sponsor was praised for her interest 
in trying to solve problems of education 
and Welfare. 

The Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William John Cooper, whose. of- 
fice would fall under this proposed de- 
partment, declared the proposal to be 
“novel,” but in line with.a movement 
toward meeting certain problems of sim- 
plification and consolidation in govern- 
ment now being studied. 

In commenting upon the proposal Dr. 
Cooper said: “I am withholding my opin- 
ion on all proposals pending the report 
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Strikes in China| Sale of Advertising Space 
On Postage Stamps Proposed 


High Cost of Chief ‘Food In- 


creases Labor Unrest 


ligh cost of rice, chief article of 

a) t, has been one of the main causes, 
for the combined loss through strike, 
of 200,000 working days in Shanghai, 
China, during the second quarter of 
April-June, 1930, as compared to 70,000 
working days lost during the first quar- 
ter of the’ year, according to a report 
from Consul C. O. Spamer, Shanghai, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, , 

More than 33,00€ workers were af- 
fected during the second quarter, while 
15,000 workers were affected during the 
first quarter of the ‘year, the report 
stated. \ 

When the price of rice rose to more 
than $20, local currency, a picul (133% 
pounds), rice ceased to become the staple 
of food of millions, with the result, the 
report states, that there was much suf- 
fering. ; ‘ 

There were four strikes during the 
quarter which probably attracted more 
interest than any others have for some 
time, the report stated. These were the 
strikes of the drivers of the China Gen- 
eral Qmnibus Company, ffecting 500 
people and tying up the transportation 
system of the city; the strike of the 
workers of the Shanghai Tramway Com- 
pany, affecting xpproximately 2,000 
workers; the strike of 500 of the work- 
ers of the Fren h Tramways Company, 
and. the strike of the Chira General Edi- 


geo Company. ’ 
e (Iesued by Depurtment of Commerce.) 


Representative Celler, of New York, Suggests Plan Used 
In Other Countries to Increase Postal Returns 
And Balance Budget 


HE sale of space on postage stamps 
to private enterprise for advertis- 


ing purposes ‘was suggested by Repre- | 


sentative Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in a letter to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter F. Brown made public 
Sept. 22, as a means by which the 

ostal deficit may be reduced. He said 
i merely ®ffered the plan for discus- 
sion but does not advocate it. 

Mr. Celler said he is opposed to the 
proposal offered by the Postmaster 
General of increasing the payment on 
first-class mail one-half cent, and said 
he does not believe the proposal will 
meet with hearty response ip Congress. 

The service rendered by the Post 
Office Department cannot 
in dollars and cents any more than the 
services rendered by other govern- 
mental bureaus, Mr. Celler said. Va- 
rious other countries are following the 

practice of selling stamp space for ad- 

vertising purposes to private enter- 
prise, and it is worthy of considera- 
tion by this country, he asserted. 


follows: 


I read with a great. deal of interest 


your speech before the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters on Sept. ll 


e weighed | 


The full text of Mr. Celler’s letter | 


wherein you advocate an increase of a 
half cent an ounce on sealed letters, 
to enable the Department to wipe out 
its present strictly postal deficit and 
balance its budget for strictly postal 
activities, 

Such a proposal, I am sure, will not 
meet with any hearty response in Con- 
gress. As a member of Congress, I 
personally would oppose it. You argue 
that there is no justification in asking 
the Government to transport private 
first-class mail for less than cost than 
there would be in asking an electric 
company to light one’s house or a tele- 

hone company to furnish one with 
fe distance service for less than 
cost. 

I do not agree with you. There is 
raore involved in the postal system 
than the mere conduct of the business. 
The Government does ot merely ren- 
der a service when it transports mails 
for which it is to neceive compensa- 
tion. That service can not be weighed 
in dollars and cents any more than you 
can similarly weigh t' 2 service which 
the Government renders in its Bureau 
of Mines, in its Bureau of Foreign and 
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Illinois to Test 
Hearing of Pupils 


Latest Sci®fitific Instrument 
To Be Used by State Health 
Department 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Sept. 22. 

AN AUDIOMETER, stated to be the 
latest scientific equipment for con- 


ducting tests of hearing, will be used | 


to detect defective hearing in pupils 
of public schools in Illinois, according 
to a statement issued Sept. 22 by the 
Department of Public Health. The 
statement follows in full text: 

_ Tests that will detect defective hear- 
ing are available for the benefit of all 
the pupils in the sehools of Illinois. 


Arrangements for this service, in a | Meet | 
Investigation of Activities of 


scientific manner, and at no cost to the 
school districts or officials, were com- 
pleted hete today, through a confer- 
ence between officials of the State De- 
partments of Public Health and Public 
Welfare, 


Tests that will detect defective hear- | 


ing are available for the benefit of “all 
the pupils in the schools of Illinois. 
Arrangements for this service, in a 
scientific manner, and at no cost to the 
school districts or officials, were com- 
pleted here today, through a confér- 
ence betweep officials of the State De« 
partments of Public Health and Public 
Welfare. . 
Dr. Andy Hall, Director of the State 
Department of Public Health, estimates 
that one school child out of every 10, 
or almost 200,000 in Illinois, has some 
degree of deficiency in hearing. 
Under the direction of Daniel T. 
Cloud, managing officer of the State 
School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, 


2 
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Special Privileges 
Sought by College. 


Radio Broadcasters 


Complaints of Educational 
Studios Affirm Desire to 
Broadcast: as Non-profit- 


making Agencies 
bas ake 

Complaints of educators interested in 
protecting educational broadcasting sta- 
tions rest upon their desire to enjoy 
special privileges as nonprofit-making 
institutions: and upon their fea® that 
they will suffer because of further ex- 
tension of privileges to the commercial 
stations, the specialist in education’ by 
radio for the’ National Advisory Com- 
mittee. on Education by Radio, Arm- 
strong Perry, stated orally Sept. 22. 

In an explanation summarizing some 
of the salient reasons underlying the 
agitation of some educators, Mr. Perry 
said, they believe that ‘the Federal Ra- 
dio Commision should extend them cer- 
tain procedural privileges by virtue of 
their social and nonprofit-making aims; 
should relieve them of the expenses in- 
curred in attendance upon hearings; 
should prevent encroachments upon 
their remaining privileges by commer- 
cial stations, and should be given guar- 
antees of intellectual freedom against 
abuses under certain conditions of their 
chain privileges. 

His summary of the more recent com- 
plaints which have come to the atten- 
tion of the specialist follows in: full 
text: 

Some officials of radio stations owned 
and operated by colleges and universi- 
ties feel that they are not being treated 
fairly by the Federal Radio Commission. 

In its procedure, the Commission rec- 
ognizes no special rights of stations 
owned and operated by States, State col- 
leges and universities, or institutions of 
higher learning chartered by States. 

Such stations may be compelled at any 
time to incur the expense of sending 
representatives to Washington to resist 
the demands of commercial stations 
which apply for channels used by edu- 
cational stations? Some educators com- 
plain that this is unjust for the reason 
that college and university stations are 
not operated for profit but are devoted 
entirey to the public interest, conven- 
ience and necessity. 

The budgets of these educational sta- 
tions are small as compared with those 
of commercial .stations. Any amount 
of money spent in defence of what these 
stations consider their rights upon the 
air means a corresponding loss to the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
Prohibition Termed 
Economie Problem 


|Senator Fess Says Parties Too 


. Divided to Make It an Issue 


Prohibition is a social and economic 
problem and should be met as such with- 
out politics entering into it, and it cah- 
not be made a national political issue 
because both major parties are divided 
widely on the question, Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, stated orally Sept. 22. 

Mr. Fess added that he personally 
would welcome prohibition as an issue, 
but “I don’t see how it dan be done.”, 

“There are wet Republicans and dry 
Republicans, and wet Democrats and dry 
Democrats,” he continued. The question 
may be made an issue in local politics, 
he said, but it cannot be made an issue 
on a nation-wide scope. 

Senator Fess expressed it as his be- 
lief that the country has passed the 
turning point in business depression and 
is on the way to complete recovery. He 
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‘Present Law 
| On Grain Trade 
Held Sufficient 


'New Legislation Unnecessary 
To Meet Problem Raised 
| By Russian Selling, Says 
Mr. Legge 


Commission Men 


Soviet Syndicate Will In- 


Says Committee Chairman 


| The United States is not in a position 





|which might be caused by the alleged 
| selling of wheat on the Chicago exchange 
|by Russia to depress prices, the chair- 
jman of the Federal Farm Board, Alex- 
|ander Legge, stated orally Sept. 22. Mr. 
| Legge said he has been told the short 
lselling by Russia has not been confined 
to the United States, but someone has 
been selling heavily on the Winnipeg 
| market in Canada. . 
Influence Uncertain 
Chairman Legge said that he could not 
say how much dealing in the wheat mar- 
ket had been due to the Russian influ- 
ence, that he knew there had been some 
heavy selling, and that the recent de- 
cline in the market has been due, in his 
opinion, to heavy Russian selling, but 
just how much he was not in a position 
to say. . ’ 
He agreed with the Seeretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur H. Hyde, that the Rus- 
sian transactions had depressed prices 
at Chicago. He said that short selling 
of 5,000,000 or 7,000,000 bushels of 
wheat naturally would apreciably affect 
the market., He said he could not under- 
stand why the Soviet government should 
come to the American market “when 
they have no wheat to deliver and no 
intent to deliver.” He said he believes 
the Russian rail facilities are not in the 
bent prion. a a 
ussia, he said, has no market..1 
hedge bn within its own boutidaties: arid 
does a good deal of business with Liver- 
pool. He said Americans hedge there 
but the difference is the Americans have 
wheat to deliver, adding that the Rus- 
sians use the Liverpool market for sales 
in advance. He said the government 
grain set-up is not dealing in futures, 
Asked if the adverse effect of the Rus- 
sian short selling operations was because 
they were for the Russian Government, 
Mr. Legge said “they were rather out- 
| side, extraneous transactions.” He said 
the transactions obviously had no rela- 
tion to real buying and selling of wheat. 
Legislation Not Needed 
He said he believed there 1s no need 
of legislation to meet the situation, as 
he feels that under the presert law the 
Federal Government could close any ex- 
chgnge iif it wanted to. If the Chicago 
Bdard of Trade does not reach an agree- 
ment to act on the subject, he said, he 
believed the Federal Government has the 
power to stop that or any exchange if 
it so desires. He said he felt the pres- 
ent law when drafted contemplated that 
such a thing might happen. — 
Prediction that investigation of the 
short selling of wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade by the All- Russian 
Textile Syndicate will lead to legislation 
restricting short selling was made Sept. 


committee investigating Communist ac- 
tivities which will open hearings in New 
York City Sept. 27 on the Russian wheat 
activities. ‘ " 

Following a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover on the subject of Russian 
short selling of wheat, which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
has charged is a contributing factor in 
the recent price decline, Mr. Fish said 
that this activity may very well be part 
of the world program to cause discon- 

nt. ‘ 
ete will subpoena representatives of 
New York commission houses 
which have information. - a ones 

s 500,000 bushels of whe 

ee “said the chairman of 
“We are going 
has been sold 


three big 


for the syndicate, 
the House Committee. 
to ask what other wheat 
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Business ‘Strike’ 


Attributed to Tax Proposal 


Comm 


0 aily 


To Be Questioned! 


clude New York Houses, | 


to eliminate legitimate markets for the | 
| hedging of wheat, and present legislation | 
is adequate to care for any situation | 
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Entered as Second Class Mutter at 
the Post Office, Washington,'D. C. 


Regime in Cuba 
T hought Secure 


Senator. Walsh’s. Views. of 
Island Answered by State 
| Department 


POLITICAL disturbances in Cuba, 

forecast by Senator Walsh (Dem.), 

of Massachusetts, unless the United 

| States Government acts to avert trou- 

ble, are not indicated by information 

in the hands of the State Department, 

according to an/oral statemént Sept. 

22 by the Undersecretary of State, 
Joseph P. Cotton. i 

Mr. Walsh, in a statement issued 
upon his return to Washington from a 
visit to Cuba and following a confer- 
ence with the Assistant Secretary o 
State, Francis White, said that “what 
has happened recently in other South 
American republics would seem to be 
inevitable in Cuba unless the influence 
of our Government is exerted imme- 
diately to avert trouble. Poverty and 
unemployment are feeding the flames 
of political, revolt.” 

Information in the hands of the 
State Department, Secretary Cotton 
said, does not indicate any alarming 
situation in Cuba. The facts at hand 
regarding conditions in the island do 
not call for action. by this Govern- 
ment, and would seem to warrant 

-] 
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New Jersey Wants 
Water Compensation 


If River Is Diverted 


~ 
é 





Aitorney General Plans .to 


Demand Reservoir Supply 
Should New York Obtain 


Rights on Delaware 


/ 

renton, N. J., Sept. 22.—If the Su- 
oan Court. of the United States de- 
cides that it is lawful for New York City 
to divert water from the Delaware River, 
the’ State New Jersey will urge that 
for every Bation taken another gallon be 
released from storage reservoirs to flow 


| down the river, according to a statement 
owed ie iahe’ asta Attorney General, 
SHliam pore. fugit 
Heavy damage would be caused bythe 
diversion, chiefly to water power, nay- 
igation, agriculture, and the oyster and 


recreational features of the river also 
would be' affected, its sanitary condition 
impaired, and difficulties and expense of 
| municipal water supply systems along 
the river increased. \ 
Statement Followed Hearing 

The statement was issued after the 
resting of New Jersey’s case at a re- 
buttal hearing at, Trenton in the suit 
brought to restraih the proposed diver- 
sion by New York of 600,000,000 gallons 
'a day from the upper basin of the Dela- 
|ware. Special Master Charles N. Burch 
has fixed Nov. 17 for the presentation 
of briefs and the beginning of oral argu- 
ment at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Attorney General’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: ' 

New Jersey rested its case at Trento 
against New York City before Special 
Master Charles N. Burch of the United 
| States Supreme Court. 

This trfal began Apr. 21 at Trenton, 
| continuing there for five weeks, and fol- 
| lowed by sessions at New York City and 
Philadelphia, and finally again at Tren- 
ton. During all this extended time New 
Jersey has sought strenuously to pre- 
vent New York City from its projected 
taking of 600,000,000 gallons per day of 
water from the upper Delaware River, 
showing that great damage will thereby 
ensue all along the river and_particu- 
larly in the section adjacent to New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. These damages 
| will be especially to water power, navi- 
| Shad i agriculture and the oyster and 





shad industries and the recreational fea- 
|tures of the river will also be especially 
affected, its sanitary condition impaired 
and the difficulties and expense in con- 
nection with municipal water supplies 
along the river much increased. f 
While the New York plan of taking 
contemplated some release of stored 
water, for use in the river below, the 
lamount of this» proposed release was 
|shown to be entirely inadequate by New 
| Jersey witnesses. s s 
| The State of Pennsylvania as an in- 
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in Uruguay 
- 


erce Department Says Many Believe Plan to Fix 


Minimum Wage'Scale and Provide Old-age 
Pensions Would Mean Bankruptcy 


A REPORTED “strike” of business 
interests in Uruguay in protest 
agaist proposed tax laws, including 
minimum wage and old-age provisions, 
is the outgrowth of long-standing dis- 
approval of the plan, according to an 
oral statement on behalf of?the De- 
partment of Commerce Sept. 22. | Ac- 
cording to the reports, all business 
and industrial activities are to be sus- 
pended for 48 hours as a protest, busi- 


ness interests claiming they would be | 


bankrupted by the proposed law. 


The principal objection to the law, | 


it was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment, apparently is to retroactive pro- 
visions requiring certain 
years to be covered by the system, In 
some instances, it was added, it is 


claimed that business organizations 


h 


22 by Representative Fish (Rep.), of 
G N. Y., chairman of the House 


- 


previous | 


due. The following information was 
furnished by the Department: 5 
Compared with other South Ameri- 
can countries, Uruguay is in a fairly 
good economic condition. The exports 
from that country during the first six 
months of 1930 were greater than the 
corresponding period of last year, and 
Uruguay is the only important Latin 
American country to show an increase. 
During the six months of 1930 there 
was an increase of $14,000,000 in’ the 
favorable trade balance of Uruguay. 
The exports of Uruguay totaled $64,- 
578,609. during the six months of 1930, 
which was an increase of about $11,- 
000,000, while the imports decreased to 
$44,028,104, a decline of $3,000,000, 


| would be unable to pay the amounts 
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HE operations of the govern- | 
ment affect the interegts- of fi: 


every person living the 
jurisdiction of the United Statée.” 


—William H. Taft, * 
United States, 
1909—1918 
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Business Decline 


Passing, Is Belief : 


7 


Holds Increasing Buying 
Of Raw Materials Shows 
Turning Point Reached _ 


Cites Growing Sales y 


Of Department Stores 


| Declares Proof Is Apparent 
That Marked Downward 
Trends of Earlier Months 
Have Been Checked 


* 


A general business improvement 
predicated upon the increased buy= 
ing of raw materials by the large in- 
dustries andsincreased department. 
store sales indicates clearly that’ 
business, on the whole, has ceased 
the marked decline that was charac- 
teristic of the earlier months of the 
year, the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, stated orally. 
Sept. 22. : 

The various weekly and monthly, 


indicators which are coming in are. 


|he said. us 

Increased buying indicates that in- 
dustry is doing what sound business 
men do when prices. have reached 


| has not instigated any drive to stim- 
| ulate buying, the Secretary said, ex- 
plaining, however, that many_busi+ 
ness leaders had called on > him 
fecently to discuss matters of this 
| general nature. 
Exceptional. Export Increase 
In answer to a query, Mr. Lamont 
said that he doubted whether the -rail- 
roads were seeking large loans in order 
to buy raw materials, such as copper, 
for future needs. 
‘oat, baz 
owing information rape 
ness indicatofs’ which are coming’ ii 
stfeam are more or less: mix 
trends, but it is perfectly 





a ie Ly 
in their 
the marked decline which was character- 
‘stic of a number of earlier months and 
jtiere are some distinetly encouraging fea-. 
tures. 
| The most encouraging aspects are : 
jgrowth of export trade as revealed bi 
the August statistics and the distinct 
picking up in retail trade in this country. 

The increase of exports.during Au- 
gust was more than is customary ‘at 
this season. During the years 1922-1929. 
the increase between these two months 
averaged 5% per cent but in 1930 was 
more than 12%4 per cent. This inerease 
was not confined to one or two commodi- 
ties but was shared by most of.the major. 
grgups. 

: Metal Manufactures Grow 

Metal manufactures other than* ma 
chinery and vehicles increased 4.4 per 
;cent in value; animal products about 6 
| per cent; nonmetallic minerals 9 per cent; 
j and inedible vegetable products 30 per. 
cent. The increase of 40 per cent. in 
vegetable food products is largely due 
to the seasonal movement of wheat.. Ex- 
ports of raw and manufactured textiles 
increased by 49 per cent, chiefly by rea- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column $.] 


Pensions Suggested 
For Fever Carriers 


Maintenance in Institution Also 
« Proposed in New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Sept. 22. 
_ Pensions or maintenance in a proper 
institution should be provided for per- 
sons 
for that reason are unable to obtain. 
employment and support themselves, the 
State Department of Health has sugt 
gested. re 
New Jersey’ has 36 known typhoid, 
carriers, seven having been added te 


Of Mr. Lamont 


Secretary -of Commerce 


ead 
shade industries, Mr. Stevens said. The|that business on the whole has ceased . 


more or less mixed in their trends, — 


their low ebb, Mr. Lamont said, and — 
they do not have to be told when to, — 
buy. The. Department. of Commerce” 


: 


= are typhoid-fever carriers and ~— 


the active chronieé list last year, ac. 


cording to the department. The occu 
pation and residence of cach is checked 
at least once a year by local health 
| authorities. 

“Experience has shown that most per 
sons found to be carriers of the causa 


tive agent of typhoid or. paratyphoid™ 


|fever are able to readjust their perm 
|sonal habits and‘ occupations in a mane) 
ner conducive to protecting others from 
infection,” said the department. . “In 
some cases a person shown to be a’ 
typhoid-fever-carricr finds it difficult 
to make such an adjustment and to 
earn a livelihood without endangering 
the health of others. y 
“A carrier is denied by health laws 
and regulations the opportunity o* -> 
ing a living by taking ‘pert in the -m- 
dling of food for sale or distributio 
In the case of domestics it is oft 
difficult for them to cecure a positi¢ 
or’ even a home, owing to the 
proper hesitancy of persons to admit 
to their houscholds anyone, espectalh 
if not a member of the family, who is 
typhoid carrier. , 
“It is suggested that in unusual, 
stances in which earriers havin 
{placed undcr restrictions in order 
protect the public-health find it ah 
impossible to secure living quarters | 
to maintain themselves independ 
the State provide some means for. 
maintenance, either in a proper 
tution or by pe: | aa 


we 


amogt made available the fol- ua 
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* Sustained Deficit of $65,- 





ane of interference, Station WWJ 
‘ it, Mich., has béen lo some 
of i one —, in og + station 
: an_ operating of approxi- 
ely , Warren S, of De- 
, treasurer of the Detroit Evening 
Association, operator of the sta- 
mi, testified before the Federal Radio 
mission Sept. 22. The testimony was 
iver in connection with the application 
of Station WWJ for 50,000 watts power. 
“The surrounding area, Mr. Booth said, 
dependent on City of Detroit, and 
pRichent WW4d furnishes programs of the 
e t possible standard and has been 
og og up-to-date as possible. 
Be ur joss of $544/219 on the station 
‘from August, 1920, to Aug. 1, 1930, has 
been partly due to the refusal of the 
| -wtation to accept many commercial pro- 
es which the station does not be- 
‘lieve come up to the standard,” he stated. 









at the right in the photograph rep 
type, described as unusually beaut 


* 


ene Million Called Unserved during shipment. 


* Walter R. Hoffman, chief engineer of 
the station, testified that an investiga- 
- which he directed showed that ap- 
: i 'y 3,800,000 persons in the 
+S of Michigan can not be served sat- 
“Ssfactorily with the present power of the 
station. - 


on 
+ 


-In the City of Detroit, he said, the 
investigation disclosed that about 800,- 
™ have poor reception from the sta- 
‘tion. Counsel for the commission, Ben 
Hpsher. asked if it were not true that 

high buildings to the north and north- 
_east of the building in which the ofthe 


Displays Throughout Nation 


is located do not absorb much of the 
“program in that direction, and thus cause 
a north and northeast section of the 
-City. where Mr. Hoffman said the re-| 
-€eption was poorest, to suffer. Mr. Hoff- 
Ghan said that that was true. 


=. Mr, Hoffman said that the station gave | 


Said to 


With the dahlia show season on in 
various sectionsef the country, F. L. 
Mulford, in charge of landscape garden- 


New varieties of dahlias produced by horticulturists of the Department 
of Agriculture include the type bearing the name “Mrs. Warner,” shown 





Lafgest Amount Paid for Single Root Is 





the best coverage to the south, south- 
west and west, and that satisfatcory re- 
ception is obtained for a radius of ap- 


ae ey 18 or 20 miles in that di-| 


ion. To the north and east, however, 


fing and ornamental horticulture in the 
Department of Agriculture, named $75 
as the largest amount paid for any single 
dahlia root of which the Department has 
knowledge. He picked the Massachu- 



























































setts coast and San Francisco and Santa 
Cruz bays as typical ideal places for 
dahlia growing. ; 

“This is the dahlia show season,” he 
said. “The American Dahlia Society has 
just concluded its annual show at Néw 
York City. There are to be the usual 
show of the National Capital dahlia or- 
ganizations in Washington and shows 
are held annually in many cities, towns 
and villages both on the. Atlantic and 
Pacific. coasts and elsewhere wherever 
cool air but not frosts prevail. 


“ft have been asked about high prices 
paid for single new root species of 


he said, satisfactory reception is ob- 
tained only for a distance of about 5 or | 
“10 miles. ' 
he tf the transmitter were placed in the 
suburbs, Mr. Hoffman said, it would 
aause ‘interference, and if it were placed 
outside of the city limits it would not be 
-Strong. enough to reach across the city, 
saecording to the belief of the station. 
xHowever, if the station were licensed to 
60,000 watts of power, he stated, it is 
ehelieved the statior® would be moved to 
-@utside the city limits, as in that cast! 
it would be powerful enough to be heard 
across the city. \ 
__“Aré you aware of the fact that even | 
if the station were permitted 50,000 
watts power continual changes in radio | 
make it possible for your apparatus to| 
become obsolete soon?” Mr. Fisher! 
asked. ‘ | 
— a Seto said. . 
‘Do you know of any gndustry itithe 
United States in which tmprdvenints 
have not been made in the iast five 
years?” asked Frank B. Scott, counsel | 
for the station, 
“No,” answered Mr. Hoffman. 
“Do you know of any industry in which | 


the highest price paid for any single 
root. The Census Bureau is now en- 
gaged in its horticultural canvass, 
through questionnaires in which infor- 
mation is sought about dahlias as well 
as numerous othér flowers, This item in 
the census qutestjonnaire calis for infor- 
mation on the acreage—in atres or frac- 
tions of acres—of the 1929 harvest, the 
number sold wholesale and retail and 
the receipts from these sales in 1929. 
I expect the aa aeene _— 
there have been as many im rovements |" canvass will not be worked out for 
as in the radio industry?” Mahed Mr, | 0Fobably @ year. 

apa Cool Nights Aid 

, Pape ain Growth of Dahlias 


Station Expenses Revealed “Dahliss thrive best i ti h 

Jefferson B. Webb, general m ‘Dahlias thrive best in sections where 
of the'station, told the Cemasienen tas there are cool nights. Ideal plates, for 
the station has an abundance df good|imstance, are the coast of Massachusetts 
talent, that more than 40 per cent of the |@8d the San Francisco and Santa Cruz 
programs of the station originate at the|bays. Very good dahlias are grown in 
station, and that the station is on the| Washington. They are planted for show 
air 18 hours a day during the week and|bleoms in the National Capital in the 
13 on Sundays. He said that the sta-}middle of June, but growers’ who want 
tion carries 10 mechanical employes on|them for their gardens generally ‘plant 
the pay roll and that the station has’a|them early in May. I have seen a mass 
talent staff of 32, five of whom are not \pf dahlias growing, in the State house 
paid by the station. The regular pay roll ark at Sacramento, Calif., in the last 
of the station, he said, is about $2,122 
per week exclusive of extra talent, which 
Sometimes runs to around $2,000, He 
said that the income from advertising is 
between $11,000 and $12,000 per month, 
and that the total operating cost per! 
month ran around $15,000. 

The nearest cleared channel to Station | 
WWJ, Mr. Webb stated, is about 20 
miles away, while the nearest 50,000- | 
watt station, WTAM, is about 100 miles 
away. a 

Another witness, Frank Cody, superin- 
eee o as schools in Detroit, | 
sai a e station pioneered educa-| sunlight and fresh air, where, there is 
tional work by radio in that section,|a le fertile soil aaither over- 
and that the station is opened to the | watered or parched and where they will 
educational programs at all times. The} not be wind-swept, 
State educational work through Station| “They are obtained from nurseries as 
WW4J, he said, has been hampered be- jdormant roots or as growing plants raised 
cause of the adverse service conditiops!from cuttings of from seed. After the 
outside of a certain relatively small area. |season’s growth, the plants are dug, the 

John V. L. Hogan, consulting engi- | tops cut off, and the roots dried off and 
neer, said that by granting the 50,000-|stored until the following Spring in a 
watt licenses better radio service would | dark, dry, frost-proof cellar. They are 
be given more people. He said that|then ready to be started into growth 
with the 50,000-watt stations people in|and divided into as many pieces as de- 
rural communities could receive ymore|sired or as there are néw shoots stakt- 
stations clearly than they do at present. | Ing. : 

“I think the 50-kilowatt transmitter| “The dahlia may well take its place, 
has met the test this far and that the|!" the viewpoint of its admirers, with the 
Commission would ::ot be jumping ahead |T°S¢ the peony, the iris and the gladi- 


: | , , 
in too large leaps in permitting these |0lus, the sweet pea and the carnation, 





dahlias. 


tudes of Mexico where it is high enough 
for caol nights with plenty of moisture 
but not frosts. 


“There is nothing in the category of 
fiowers more important in the garden 
during the late Summer and Autumn 
jthan dahlias. Their needs are. simple 
jand their returns in blooms many and 
| generous, 
tiful blooms for eutting or garden dis- 
play if they are grown where there is 








they do will serve the people, Mr. Hogan | 
said. | 

Others testifying in behalf of station 
WWJ were: Miss Edith Rhetts, educa- 
, tional director of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra; Miss Ada Bicking, assistant 
supervisor of public instruction of the 
State of Michigon; J. Walter Drake, in 
the automobile business in Detroit, and 
Paul Bruske, radio editor of the De- 
troit Saturday Night.” 


known in the trade, 
| ing. 

* “T have indicated’ it flourishes best 
along the coasts where the air is fil! 





Japan to Produce Gasoline 
From Natural Gas Supply 


& new plent at Kinsvi, Japan, to produce | vored climatically. 
gasoline from natural gas, according to} “Ofttimes flowers from 
4 dispatch from Vice Consul Charles S.|in less favorable locations 


partment of Commerce, 

_ . At present there is reported to be a 
PS iow of 30,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
cae \ one well in this basin, a source from 


$ 







400 gallons of gasoline. 
t this amount will not only supply 
demand in Taiwan but Will allow ex- 
tion to Japan proper of a consider- 
amount. 

ssued by Department of Commerce.) 
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dahlias but so far as we know $75 is| 


They are abundant in beau-| 


stations to operate on 50 kilowatts.” the chrysanthemum and the orchid, ‘ 
Se sald, I ’ b0 kilowatts, abundant supply of flowers appeal to the | iveness. 
The Commission should not dictate |COmmercial growers, for the dahlia prop- 
how the stations should spend their | ory bg mor pretense = a lenge a 
cs : = os ; ;0 colors, orms, substance anc qua ity 
money as much as how the effect of what through the late Summer and Autumn, 


making them good shippers, as they are . n 
: They are easily|a tenacity to live. h 
raised and come quickly to their flower-; selves readily to changing weather con- 


bats grown 
4 A all to realize 
Reed at Taihoku, made public by the De-| the mammoth size and remarkable col- 
orings that ideal locations would assure. 

“Knowledge of the dahlias dates back 
to 1575, when Francisco Hernandez toid 
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United States Department of Agriculture i 











roduced above.. This hybrid cactus 
iful, was developed Ao fill. the com- 


‘ mercial need of a sturdy species that would withstand possible damage 
_ Other dahlias devéloped by the Department’s experts 
are shown in tite photograph. 


Annual Shows Call Attention 
To Wide Popularity of Dahlias 





Emphasize Worth of Plant; 


| 


Be $75 
} 
yness, the Assistant Director of the’ 
| United States Botanical Garden, Wilmer 
\ J. Paget, explained. Their cultivation 
jand advantages of favorable weather 
conditions during the season determine 
the quality of their flowers. 

Because they are cultivated, as distin- 
guished from wikd flowers, new varieties 
jare constantly coming upon the market, 
land the common range of prices varies 
'from 25 cents a bulb to $15. However, 
| prices soon drop, as the propagation of a ' 
‘variety is simple, either by nature her- 
{self in the enlargement of the root, or 
| by the action of man through cuttings, 
he said. 
| The Assistant Director also made 
available the following information: 


The cactus dahlia is really the finest 
| variety, and is one of the most beautiful. 
| Closely second are the quill and the pom- 
;pon. The Liberty Bond and Rollo Boy | 
are illustrations of the cactus type. 


Iilustratians of others, for example, | 
;may be found in the hybrid cactus, the} 
| Adda Patterson, with a beautiful white | 
; blossom; the decorative, the Anna Marie! 
: Frey, bursting forth in dazzling red; the} 
hybrid decorative, exemplified for exam- 
ple in Mephistopheles, whose flower is 
ruby red ‘with infinitesimal golden yellow 
points at the end of some of the petals; 
the peony flowered, to which the Geisha 
belongs, having a bloom of twisted 
golden yellow petals. The peony flow; 
ered decorative, exemplified in Hal- 
lowe’en with its bluff yellow bloom, and 
the show dahlia constitute ether types. 


The American Beauty, whose brilliant 
crimson red with French purple suf- 
|fusion, and Mme. de la Moure whose 
| cerise pink, marked with red, are well- 
known show dahlias, making beautiful 
displays. ‘ 

During the recent drought the dahlias 
| appear to have stood up remarkably well. 
| Especially is this true of those started 
}early in the Spring. Always the dahlia 
| has a reserve supply of moisture in the 
}roots which sustains it during dry Re: 

the | 








riods. However, the flowers and 
foliage suffer from a lack of rain and| 
from excessive heat. The blooms will in 





first day. 
Wild Flowers Withstand | 
|Heat and. Drought 


A characteristic of cultivated flowers 
distinguishing them from wild flowers 
is their inability to survive excesses in 
temperature and extreme dry spells, 

The present Summer illustrates that 
; fact. Attentidn has been called to the 
hardiness of wild flowers during the re- 
cent drought and to the puniness of culs 
tivated flowers. Those dahlias which | 
| have bloomed best this season are the 
ones which have been watered frequently, 
| Otherwise the plants have been dwarfed 
and the. bloom has appeared small and 
| ephemeral, - 

On the contrary, wildflowers like the 
|goldenrod, the wild aster, the mullen 
stocks and the butterfly weed have en- 
dured the Summer remarkably. Golden- 
jrod is especially flourishing, while the 
| wild artichoke is rising to heights of five 








\that no prosecution could be made of the 


| business 
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Federal Power 
Lacking to Check 


| Advertising Plane 





, . 


Department of Commerce 


Tt Can Stop Broadcasts by 
_ Flying Loud Speaker _ 


[Continued from Page J.) ~ 
they shall not violate the laws of ordi- 

of the jurisdictions over which 
they fly. It seems apfarent that such a 
general provision would be very difficult | 
of enforcement, _— - sam t 

“We have had one er two complaints 
similar to the one you have raised and 
are now considering the, matter to see 
what, if any, action the Department can 
consistently undertake. 

“We are always glad to cooperate with 
municipal authorities to the full extent 
of our jurisdiction, but we are, of course, 
limited to the authority granted the De- | 
partment by the act under which it func- 
tions in matters pertaining to ‘aeronau- 
ties, 

“I am sorry that we are unable to 
take any action in the present instance 
but can assure you of our complete co-! 
operation whenever it lies within our 
power.” 

The letter of Commissioner Crosby 
follows in full text: 

My dear Mr, Secretary: Section 2 of 
Artiele X of the police regulations adopted 
bf¥ the Commissioners of the ‘District ,of 
Columbia prohibits any person within the 
District of Columbia from making any 





noise or outcry on any public space for’ Board Says Only Private 


the purpose of advertising wares or at- | 
conelibn the attention or inviting the 
patronage of any person for any vehicie 
or any business whatsoever. ~ | 

Within the last few days an aeroplane | 
has, been broadcasting an advertisement 
of one of the makes of automobiles over 
the City of Washington, and the Com- 
missioners have been in receipt of com- 
plamts from citizens as to the annoyance | 
caused by such broadcasting. | 

The aeroplane from which this broad- 
east emanated made noelanding within 
the limits of the District of Columbia sv 





operator of the aeroplane, The Com- 
missioners are of the opinion that it is 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
people of the District of Columbia to al- 
low such method of advertising, but they 
are doubtful as to just the method of 
procedure which should be adopted to pre- 
vent a violation of the police regula- 
tions where they have no jurisdiction | 


over the offender. 
They would be obliged if you would) 


inform them whether it is a condition} 
of the licenses granted to pilots of aervo-| 


planes that they shall not violate the | 


laws or ordinances of the jurisdictions | 
over which they fly. It would seem that 
this would be the only method of pre-| 
venting. the violation of such laws or 
ordinances where the pilot made no land- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the authori- 
ties enacting such law or regulation. 
diticnuiesine gina elaisineansiniiele 


Louisiana-Station 


Seeks More Power 


Operator Testifies at Hear- 
ing Before Federal Radio 
Commission : 


William K. Henderson, owner and op- 


erator of Station KWKH, Shreveport,|fit in perfectly with our theory of the 


La., requested further time and power 
for his station in order to inform the 
public on methods used by chain stores, 
upon appearing before the Federal Radio 
Commission Sept. 22. 

Mr. Henderson’s testimony was in con- 
nection with the application before the 
Commission asking for unlimited time on 
the 850-kilocycle channel and for a 


part of June, good, strong, healthy|@ good season remain intact for two or} power of either 10 or 30 kilowatts for 
Dahlias will not stand frosts,| three days at a time but in hot and dry/hig station. 
They grow naturally in the high alti-| weather they perish at the end of the|with Station WWL at New Orleans, with 


KWKH now divides time 


a frequency of 850 kilocyeles and power 
of 10 kilowatts. 


Mr. Henderson asserted that through 
his station’s activities Congréss adopted 
a resolution authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission to make a survey of 
methods used by the chain 
stores, ce 

Mr. Henderson was represented by 
Herbert L. Davis and M. L. Martin, at- 
torneys. 


Mr. Henderson further stated that 


| Station WWL, with which his station 


now divides time, is operated by Loyola 
University at New Orleans and that the 
latter’s equipment and programs do not 
entitle it to the use of a clear channel. 

“I wanted to buy time on Station 
WWL, -but was refysed,” said Mr. Hen- 
derson. “I offered them a channel to 
broadeast half time ‘with another sta- 


fused.” 





|to six feet in parts of Pennsylvania 
where the season was dry. 

|! The reason that wild flowers resist dry 
per 
are more adaptable to their environment 


lig} and build up within themselves combat- 


Beautiful fields of grass, for 
| example, lie withered and parched, while 
lin their midst wild flowers grow in full 
| bloom and weeds of prolific variety sur- 
vive. Living wild in nature, without ar- 
| tificial aids of man, these plants possess 
They adapt them- 


ditions. 
| Dahlia breeding is carried on exten- 


reason, since the Fedéra] Government has 
no reason to contpete or duplicate in work 
through association and investigation, it 
has taken small part in breeding them. 
At Arlington it hag no collection, and in 
the Botanical Garden they are not grown 
in quantities. 


'Ships Will Be Converted 
By Shipping Board Loan 
Agreements for loans from the Ship- 


ping Board, totaling $6,540,000, to the 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Company to 








e of their being cultivated in Mexico and, be used in reconditioning and convert- 
‘Which the producers expect to obtain 14,-|in 1791 Cavanflles, director of the bo-| ing into passenger and cargo ships five 


It is estimated | tanic garden of Madrid, Spain, in a pub- | vessels bought from 


the 


(The full text of the Board’s statement 


Vy ef 


} 


| the application of William Harrison Cal- 
lender, of Deadwood, S, Dak., for a new 


iods and heat waves is because they station in that city on a frequency ef 850 | 


kilocycles, daytime, with 25 watts power. 


Counsel for the Commission said that 
850 kilocycles is a cleared thannel allo- 
cated to the third zone. South Dakota, 
he said, is in the fourth zone, and under 
the Commission’s general order No. 40 
; stations of 26 watts are classified as 
local, and six specific channels have been 
set aside for that service. 

Mr, Callender said that poor service 
is being rendered in that section of the 
country and that the reason he wants 








ed(sively in this country by many persons, | 850 kilocycles -is because no station on| 
with moisture, but it can be grown in-|it was further explained on behalf of the|the other channels can be heard there 
land if growers give the plants plenty | Department of Agriculture, and for this | during daytime hours. 

of water supply. Careful watering will 
|Show how much water is essential to pson : : : 
,; make the plants vigorous but not sappy.|of this kind which is readily accessikle 
| A deep mulch has a cooling influence on | 
them. The cooler nights of Autumn, in 
|the istand as elsewhere, assist in their | 
growth, though there may be a shorter 
season and less perfect development in 
Construction work has been started on} one locality than in another less fa- 





‘Egypt’s Petroleum Output 
Reaches Record Figure 


|. Egyptian predaction of petroleum dur- 
|ing 1929 amounted to 1,900,000 barrels, 
a@ record figure, the bulk of which came 


from the northern part of the Hurghada} ness in order to 
field, where drilling is constant, accord-| taxes. 


ing to @ report from Consul 
Russell, Alexandria, 
Department of Commerce, 


ltinued the Board, “that the granting of 


tion I own in Louisiana, but they re-| 


Testimony also was heard regarding | 
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Change in Freight Rate Opposed 


On ‘Sunset-Gu 





lfRou 


* ‘Auretonteen S#jreweNrd ONLY ANB Paeseivfes Heliete, Bend 
PuBLisHep Without ComMEeNT BY THE Unrreo States Daty 





ae 
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State Department iy 
te’ Traffic Regards Regime 


Los Angeles Harbor Commission: Asserts Proposed Reduc- In Cuba as. Sound 
tion as Means to Compete With Intercoastal Steamship 


Lines, Would Injure Established Transportation 





moving via the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s “Sunset-Gulf route” from Cali- 
fornia origins to New York by rail and 
water, so as to enable the railroad com- 
pany to compete with the intercoastal 
steamship lines plying through the Pan- 
ama Canal, is opposed by the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners of the City of 
Las Angeles. ; 

In a brief of exceptions filed with the 
nterstate Commerce Commission on 
Sept. 22, opposing the proposed report of 


Examiner W. A. Disque, recommending| tween New York and Galveston. Trans-| said 


Finds No Law by Which)’ Reduction of freight rates on traffic|b.' .en New York and Pacific coast 


ports it becemes a railroad and loses 
its identity as apart of the merchant 
marine entitled to consideration and pro- 
tection under section 500 of the Trans- 
portation Act. 

“We urge that the public interest 
would best be served and the funda- 
mental principles of public utility reg- 
ulation upheld and adhered to if the 
honorable 
the Morgan Line as a separate trans- 
portation service by water operating be- 


Commission would consider | byt Ambassador 








Statement Issued by Senator 
Walsh Said Not to Be Up- 
held by Information Froni 
Caribbean Republi¢ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
much less serious treatment .than that 
accorded by Senator, Walsh, — 

Not only are reports from Cuba goad, 
arry F, Guggenheim, 
when. conferring in Washington last 
week, did not share the alarmist -view, 
r, Cotton. Asked whether the 





approval of the proposed rate reduction, | portation by water and transportation} Massachusetts Senator had offered. any 
the Los, Angeles Board declared that ap-|by rail can. hardly be compared as to| “concrete, constructive program for the 
the ‘distinctive features pene characteris- | State Department” to take in eonnection 


proval of the plan “will result in com- 
p’etely upsetting long established chan- 
nels through whic: commerce has been 
flowing unmolested for many years and 
based upon which millions of dollars have 
been invested.” 

The “Sunset-Gulf route” of the South- 
ern Pacific extends by rail from Cali- 
fornia origins on the S. P. Lines, to Gal- 
veston and Houston, Tex., and thence via 
the Morgan Steamship Company to New 
York. he Morgan Line is a_wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, 
The plan is to rime about a reduction 
in the Favorable differential in freight 
rates which now enables the intercoastal 
steamship lines using the Panama Canal 
to handle practically all of the coast-to- 
coast traffic. Sueh a reduction would ef- 


fect a considerable saving in both time | ;, 


and distance between the coasts. 


Interests Would Be Benefited 


The Los Angeles Board declared that 
the proposed plan would not only upset 
established channels through which com- 
merce has been flowing freely for years, 
but would be made in the face of the 
fact that financial centers and communi- | 
ties along the Pacific Coast and others 
have made no demand for a change. The 
plan, it was said, would “only serve the 
private interests of the applicant (South- 
ern Pacific). Baa! 

“We are firmly of the belief,” con- 


the so-called relief sought would lead 
to results far beyond any intent or pur- 
pose the Commission might have if the 
applications were granted, and we/ear- 
nestly urge that no change be made in 
the position heretofore takén by the Com- 
mission when similar applications have 
been denied. . 
“Protestant excepts to: the statement 
of the Examiner * * * outlining the ob- 
jections of the principal protestants, and, 
so far as this protestant is concerned, 
especially to his comment * * * referring 
to the statement ‘that the granting v 
the telief sought would mean the pos- 
sible sacrifice of investments made by 


leities * * * in port terminals’ that ‘most, 


of the contentions require no discus-| 
sion.’ Protestant respectfully urges that 
the ‘possible sacrifice’ of any of the mil- 
lions the City of Los Angeles has in- 
vested in port terminals, a great part 
of it for the canal intercoastal ‘traffic, 
is of great public concern and should be 
given careful attention by the Commis- 
sion .in considering this case. 
“Protestant excepts to the 
statement of the Examiner: 
“Tt must be remembered_that the 
Morgan Line, constituting about half of 
the Sunset-Gylf route. is a part of our 
merchant mdfine and entitled to con- 
sideration under the above law.’ 


Identity in Merchant Marine 
Is Declared to Be Lost 


“It strikes protestant rather forcibly 
that this finding of the Examiner would 


following 


case, as expressed in our belief, if an ap- 
plicant were operating a rail. line be- 
tweqn New York and Galveston and re- 
lief were. sought between those points to 
compete with the Morgan Line Steam- 
ship Service between same -points. But 
when the Morgan Line is considered as 
a part of a transcontinental rail line 





Hearing of Illinois 
Pupils to Be Tested 





| 
‘Latest Scientific Instrument to 
Be Used by State 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
experts will call at schools throughout 
the State. An audiometer, the latest 
scientific equipment for conducting tests 
of hearing, will be used, | : 

Dr. Hall, announcing this service: for 
the schools of Illinois, states: _ 
“Detecting hearing deficiency in schoo] 


tages. It offers opportunity for treat- 
ment where that is necessary for cor- 
rection or arrest of progress in the con- 
dition and it enables teachers to modify 
teaching facilities so as to give the hard 
of hearing the full benefit of instruction 
efforts. i ‘ 

“By means of the audiometer equip- 
ment and a specialist to give the tests, 
an accurate record of the hearing abil- 
ity of a group of children can be ob- 
tained easily and quickly. School offi- 
cials who wish to make hearing surveys 
can obtain the services of a specialist 
and the audiometer without local cost 
by requests addressed either to the State 
Department of Public Health at Spring- 
field or to the State School for the Deaf 
at Jacksonville.” 


‘Uruguay ‘Business’ Strike 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The gain in exports was due chiefly 
|to the increase of meats and agricultural 
products, while the decréase in the im- 
ports was dué to a great extent to the 
decrease in the imports of automobiles. 
|. The retroactive clause of the taxation 
j|law seems to be the main objection of 
ithe business men of Urugyay, and in 
some cases, if the law is enforced, it 





yeavally efficient solicitation. 


) 


children results in two distinct advan- | 


Blamed on Proposed Levy 


tien pertaining to each 
features is changed by reason of the 
fact that one of each of these classes of 
ne is controlled by a single owner- 
ship. 

“Obviously under the law «pplicant 
could not operate and contrel a_ rail 
line between Galveston, New Orleans 
and New York and compete with its 
own Morgan Line, and as long as that 
line, for the purpose of this proceeding, 
is being considered as a transcontinental 
carrier it is not entitled to the protec- 
tion afforded by section 500 of the act.” 


Exception Taken Also 
To Examiner’s Statement 


Exception was also taken to the fol- 
wing statement of the Examiner: 


would be economically desirable depends 
very largely en how much traffic would 
be taken from the canal ‘ines under 
If the 
amount were small ne particular harm 


serious consequencies might ensue. 

“The applicants probably could. take 
all-of the canal traffic here involved, 
perhaps only 3 or 4 per cent of the 
amount of their- present family ton- 
nage, without straining their facilities, 
This would no doubt considerably in- 
crease their net earnings, but would 
put the canal lines out o 
should take no action which would lead 
to the latter*result. All this relates to 
the question of whether the posed 
differential basis’ is proper. The mat- 
ter must be left to speculation or fu- 
ture experience,” 


“We submit,” said the Los Angeles 


ment, “that if a practice is to be per? 
mitted and establishéd from which ‘se- 
rious consequences might ensue’ under 
action of the Commission which in its 
order it admits should net be allowed 
if such consequences would ensue, then 
the practice should not be permitted in 
the first instance unless the 
quences are reasonably certain of as- 
certainment.. This should not be left to 
future speculation of experience.” 


Objection Made to Making 
Change as an ‘Experiment’ 


The Board referred to a lengthy state- 
ment ‘of the Examiner which detailed the 
possibilities which might result,from the 
proposal. “The picture here pdrtrayed,” 
said the brief of exceptions, “is, not such 
a cheerful one for this protestant to con- 
template. Possibilities which would work 
greatly to our disa@tvantage is admitted, 
but owing to the fact that ‘from a cold, 
practical, business standpoint it seems 
impossible to conceive of a more clean- 
cut, outstandingly meritorious case for 
relief,’ no violations of the law resulting 
and no censiderations of public policy 
requiring denial of relief, we are left: to 
get what-comfort we may from the sug- 
gestion that it is only an experiment. 
The possibility of the loss of invested 
millions, the possibility of upsetting es- 
tablished communities, industries, homes 
and labor markets should not be left to 
experiment, 

“Tf, on the otber hand,” said the 


matter of cold *blooded law the relief 


other carriers in the same class and we 
should be given such a definite, fixed 
ruling by the Commission as will settle 
the-question for all time so we my face 
the issue and take necessary steps to 
meet and overcome the changed condi- 
tions under which we will have to 
operate.” 
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would require the owner to sell his busi- 
pay the accumulated 
It has been Stated that there will 


H, Earle|be a special session of the legislature 
made public by the| called z thrash out the law an 


the ob- 
‘| jections to it, and it is expected that 


A deeper sand was discovered in the|some amendments will be made. 


eastern extension of the field last year, 
yielding water-free oil, the report states. | fj 
| During 1929 the dehydrating plant was 


|increased in capacity, and 


the Suez refinery, put 
‘about June 1, 1930. 


(lasued by Department of Commerce.) 


into operation 


The exports from Uruguay during the 
rst six months gf 1930 amounted to 
| about 70 per cent of the total*exports of 


there were |, 1929, 
Board, were} other additions to equipment, The larg- | 
lication he issued, described the flower- signed Sept. 22, the Board announced. | est ‘construction project of the year was| money, exclusive of Government bonds, | 
| ing of a set of dahlia roots received in| The speed of the vessels will be increased | the installation of the cracking plant at|in Uruguay amounts to between $20,- 
| 1789 from Vicente Cervantes ‘of Mexico?’|te 16 knots. 

The value of dahlia roots depends al- 


most entirely upon their rarity or new-| will be printed in the issue of Sept. 24.) . | 


The direct investment of American 


00,000 and $30,000,000, it was stated by 
the Finance and Investment Division of 
the Department. “Fg 
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“Whether or not the relief sought | 


would be done, but if it were very large, ' 


conse- | 


business. We | P 


Board, in referring to the above states) 
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d none of these} with Cuba, Secretary Cottow said that 


hé ktiew nothing beyond the Walsh state- 
ment as it was printed in the press, 

Mr, Cotton’s remarks on the Cuban 
situation were made immediately fol- 
lowipg a conference with President 
Hoover, but he said that it had not been 
discussed. 

The necessity for immediate action on 
the part of the United States to prevent 
an economic collapse and political dis- 
turbances in Cuba was expressed in a 
statement issued Sept. 21 by Senator 
Walsh. The following summary of_his 
statement was authorized. at his office 
Sept. 22: 

“What has happened recently in other 
South American republics would seem to 
be-inevitable in Cuba unless the influence 
of our’ Government is exerted immedi- 
ately tofavert trouble,” Senator Walsh 
declared. “The present situation is most 
alarming, and anything is likely to hap- 
pen that may bring to a climax the pres- 
ent uncertainty.” 

Cuban Attitude Adjudged Alarming 


The Massachusetts Senator attributed 
the present situation to the unstable eco- 
nomic conaitions prevailing throughout 
the country, but added that in his opin- 
ion the state of mind of the Cuban people 
ig the most disturbing factor. 

“Something should be done at onee to 

revent the economic collapse and polit- 
ical disturbances that seem inevitable 
unless an immediate, direct and absolute 
policy of action is undertaken by the 
present Cuban administration, by ‘our 
Government or by the joint action of 
both,” he said. ‘ 

“The present economic tension is in- 
creased tremendously by what appears t 
be widespread political unrest, ‘over 
and unemployment are feeding the flames 
of political revolt, It seems clear that 
we can not avoid the responsibility of 


assuring the Cuban people the right to . 


exercise their basie privilege to declare 
who shall govern them,” he declared. 
“Any other course places us in part- 
nership with those Cubans who hold the 
people of Cuba under what many claim to 


; be tyrannical and despotic government, 


and, consequently, breeders of revolu- 
tion. When the right of election is de- 


|nied revolution is imevitable. 


“If we are not able to give the people 
of Cuba honest elections we had better 


retire and leave them to their fate-rather . 


than be accused by them of being derelict 
in our duty.and in fact supporting indi- 
rectly what may be a bold military des- 
potism,” 





Employment Shows Decline 
In Pennsylvania Collieries 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sept. 22—Employ- 
ment in anthracite collieries in Pennsyl- 
vania declined nearly 13 per cent from 
July to August, and wage payments de- 
creased 6 per cent, according to figures 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia from reports furnished 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information 
by mines employing almost 83,000 
workers with a weekly pay rol! of nearly 


Board’s exceptions in conclusion, “as a | $2,500,000, 


In comparison with the index of a yéar 


should be granted it must apply to all/ago, employment was almost 14 per cent 


lower and the amount of pay roll was 
nearly 3 per cent less, the compilation 
shows. The August index of employ- 
ment stood at 80.8 per cent of the Togs 
1925 average, and the pay roll index was 
67.2 per. cent of the thret-year average, 
according to the reserve bank = an- 
nouncement, 
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Business Paper Editors Dis- 


past month, notably the $500,000 Navy 
pected Ford order placed with Bullard. 
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} “Bregident Tol 


are lifting and the business tide has 
turned.’ 


the biggest job in the country is to make 
the tide turn faster 
sets in. 


business. 


neither the railroads nor the stock mar- 
ket are relied on as barometers. Bare 


' clothing division shows 


7 


Mt 


Kunin. PPrRoNtERD . Srarements ONLY 
on UBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Of Improvements 
In Several Trades 


* 





cuss Machinery Metal-| 
working, Textile and Ap-; 
parel Industries 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
commitments-have been made during the 
order place with G. E.; and the ‘unex- 
Niles Tool Works reports orders total- 
ing over $1,000,000, sufficient work to 
keep the plant going full time for sev- 
eral months. Several other machine tool 
builders ~have been almost equally for- 
tunate.. (Minster Machine Co., Kings- 
bury Machin Tool Corp., Morris Machine 
Tool Co., King Machine Tool Co., work- 
ing nights.) 


“Ernest Du Brul of the National Ma-| 


chine ‘Tool Builders’ Association a few 
days ago declared, ‘we believe the clouds 


“It would appear, nevertheless, that 


before Winter 


“Right now, to_our notion, business 
needs a ‘bellwether. Unwittingly per- 
haps, the railroads used to formulate the 
buying policies of many an American 
We've all heard business men 
saying, ‘when the railroads buy, I buy. 
When they retrench, I retrench.” But 


figures and graphs are too abstruse for 
the rank and file of business men. 
Editor Gives Opinion 

“It .is just possible that a grown-up 
game of ‘Follow the Leader’ may qualify 
as a bellwether. Since ‘keeping up with 
the Joneses’ seems to be a national pas- 
time, both ‘socially and economically, 
American Machinist is considering the 
week-to-week publication of a running 


‘tabulation of bona fide commitments in | 


its field, somewhat after the manner of 
contributors’ lists in charity campaigns. 
We are of the opinion that such a list 
plus similar lists in other business maga- 
zines might stimulate and hasten the tide 
of business activity.” 

John C. Atchison, speaking for the 
commodity editors of the Fairchild Pub- 
lications, said: 


Arg PRESENTED Herein, BeINnG 
BY THe UNitTep States DAILY 


| Present Statutes. C overing 


Grain Trade 


By Russian Selling, Says 
Men to Be 


in addition to the recent sales that have 
been brought out. . 
“Our committee was authorized and | 
directed by the House to investigate com- 
munist propaganda and activities in the 
United States,” he said, explaining the 
grounds on which the committee will par- 
ticipate in the wheat investigation. “Cer- 
tainly this comes under both propaganda | 
jand activities.” 

Representative Bachmann (Rep.), of 
Wheeling, W. Va., a member of the Com- 
mittee, also discussed the wheat inquiry 
with the ‘President, but declined to make 
jany comment. The Undersecretary of 
State, Joseph P. Cotton, conferred with 
the President but said afterward that 
the Russian wheat sales had not been 
discussed. Mr. Cotton further explained 
hat he has not conferred with Secretary 
|Hyde on the subject, because it is one 
Mr. Hyde is handling intirely. 

Conspiracy Doubted 

While stating that his Committee will 
endeavor to discover the volume of sales 
by the Russian syndicate during the last 
|two years, Representative Fish said: “I 
don’t think there is any conspiracy to 
destroy the market, and I don’t think 
we will prove that they have been selling 
short in any great quantities. I don’t 
say there is anything sinister or un- 
ethical in these sales. I am in the posi- 
tion of a judge trying to find out the 
facts. 


“While the short sales reported by 
Secretary Hyde are only a small frac- 
tion of the volume of open contracts, 
‘when things are very low, and you add 
a little more it may be the last straw.” 


| 


ment of Justice has its hands tied and 
is without authority to investigate Com- 
munist activities and propaganda. 
“The Committee if it has sufficient 
time, will make its report and recom- 
|mendations to Congress in December,” 
‘said Representative Fish. “One recom- 
mendation will be that the Government 
should have the power to keep in con- 
tact with communists in this country, 
their activities and propaganda efforts. 
;Since 1925 the Department of Justice 
|has had neither the authority nor the 
funds for getting information. The De- 





“There has been a seasonal upturn in 


4 demand for textiles and apparel dur- | 


ing the past several weeks and the out- 
look may be described as encouraging. 
An analysis of activity in the three lead- 


partment is very interested in the in- 
vestigation we have been making. It 
}ean’t act until the crime has been com- 
| mitted.’” 


Another question entering into the 





ing branches, cotton, silk and wool, show 
that the low point in silk consumption, 


after adjustment for seasonal variation, | 


was.in-June. Wool consumption reached 
a low point in May but has been turn- 
ing upward since then. Cotton, however, 
reached: a new low level in August. Wool 
consumption declined to the lowest level 


-since 1921, 


Women’s Wear Sales Increase 


One of the encouraging features ‘of | 


the textile and apparel situation is the 
increased demand for immediate ship- 


ments with indicatiens of a shortage in| 


some items. This refers particularly to 
women’s’ wear fabrics. 
dise is moving in good volume, it has 
only been ata price. This has been par- 
ticularly true in silk fabrics. During the 
past four to six weeks the ratio of sales 


to production has continued to gain not | 


only in cotton but also in other branches 
including rayon. 

“In the women’s wear field sales have 
been gaining and some of the higher 
priced manufacturers are finding it diffi- 
cult to guarantee delivery for three to 
four weeks. The improvement in wom- 
en’s. wear, while rather marked, has as 
yet failed to bring the total for the sea- 
son to that of a\year ago. The men’s 
seasonal im- 
provement but the aggregate Fall vol- 


ume to date is below that of a year ago. | 


“One of the discouraging developments 
during the past week in the textile field 
was the decline in both wool and silk 
prices, the former in world markets while 
the latter occurred in both Japan and the 
United States, silk reaching a new all- 
time low. 

“Retail distribution during the ecur- 
rent month is improving and the aggre- 
gate volume in dollars and cents is only 


slightly below a year ago. Considering 


the sharp decline in prices the fractional 
decline in the dollar and cents volume 
may be considered as constructive. With 
seasonable weather, 
may not only equal but exceed 1929.” 


James S. Warren, editorial director of 
Hotel Management and Restaurant Man- 


agement, made this statement: 
“According to the only reliable re- 

ports available—those issued by the hotei 

accounting firm of Horwath and Hor- 


wath and covering some 400 representa- 
types throughout the 
country—hotel room sales to date this 
year have decreased over 6 per cent as) 
compared . with the first eight months 
Due to over-building, 1929 was 


tive hotels of all 


of 1929, 
by no means a good hotel year. 
During the same period of 1930 the 


average rate per room sold dropped™ off 


over 2 per cént and the average room 
occupancy decreased from about 69 per 
cent té under 66 per cent. Hotel profits 
were affected more seriously than these 
figures would indicate, because of the 
fact that, unlike manufacturers or other 
producers of semi and _ nonperishable 
eommodities, no goods are left for later 
disposal in. the hotel room business. 
Every, night a hotel room is not sold it 
represents an,irretrievable loss, for that 
night will never return. 

“During this same period hotel ‘res- 
taurant food sales decreased over-8 per 
cent from the corresponding months of 
1929. The frequently favorable figures 


on sales that several leading independ- 


ent resaturant chains. have recently re- 


ported are believed to be misleading, 


in so far as net profits in the business 
as a whole are concerned, because these 
increasing salesiare accounted for to a 
considerable extent by the added units 
that these chains: are acquiring. 

“No reliable figures on the business 


done by representative independent res-, 


taurants alone are available, but, judg- 
ing from hotel restaurant experience, 


the probability exists that independent | 


restaurants of certain types—such as 
sandwich shops, coffee shops, soda bars 
and lunch rooms-are better off than 
other types, and in some instances ahead 
of last year. 

“It is believed that both the hotel and 
restaurant business will quickly reflect 
any change for the better in business as 
a whole, Industrial concerns are quick 


* to in¢rease their sales forces when they 


sense improved conditions, and in spite 
of the great increase in pleasure touring 
that. the last few years have witnessed 

ith the-exception of 1930), the com- 
mercial traveler is still the backbone of 
the~hotel business, just as the ‘man on 


\ 





While merchan- | 


retail distribution 


wheat investigation, said the New York 
| Congressman, is the fact that the short 


New. Legislation Is Unnecessary to Meet Problem Raised 


[Continued frome. Page 1.} 


Mr. Fish points out that the Depart- | 
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Fleld Sufficient 


Mr. Legge; Commission 
Questioned 


| 
ever, would have to cover all.“gambling” 
short selling. 

“Mr. Fish said that as far as he has 
been able to find out Russia has not sold 
on the Winnipeg market. The question 
of recognition does not play a very se- 
rious part in commercial relations, said 
the Congressman, who is also a member 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, pointing out that Russia bought 
$86,000,000 worth of merchandise from 
the United States last year, or four times 
the value of purchases in 1914. 

“‘Russia buys here because she can’ get 
more credit,” he ex plained. E 

“‘Ninety-five per cent of the people in 
this country should support the work of 
this committee,’ Mr. Fish added. “Some 
of the papers in New York were disposed 
to make funof the committee's activities, 
but I consider it the greatest public serv- 
ice I ever rendered and that any member 
of the committee ever rendered. On or- 
ders from Moscow the Communists have 
done everything they could to stir up the 
Negroes in this country, but with only 
limited results.” | 

Walter White, représentative of ‘the | 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, is to be an early witness 
before the committee, said the Repre- 
sentative. He named Mr. Searles of the 
Mining Federation in Minneapolis as an- 
other witness. 

Representative Fish called at the De- 
partment of Agriculture Sept. 22 to see 
Secretary Hyde about the status of the | 
Department’s plans for investigation of | 
the wheat operations of the All-Russian | 
Textile Srieate. Secretary dye, HOw |to it" occurred off te British cont 
a personal mission, according to the De- | Sept. a ae eh Ue eieeae 
partment, The Department, it was said, | made available oe ow y the epart- 
is not ina position to say whether Mr. | ment of = ae 1S¢ smd a eesti 
Hyde is going from Michigan to Chicago | With his poorly-manned_ an an - 
to confer with the Chicago Board of capped Indiaman the “Bon Homme Ric 

ard” lashed to the British “Serapis” and 


f | 
ials i i it the a 

Evite oficilis ite “counegiya” Wt . | cowardly members of the crew calling, 

for quarter, the American commander 


Russian wheat oe st winatihllen 
‘ esident | 
ae) Bye a meet Le determined to try a novel and desperate 
chance of success—a battle of musketry, 


Bunnell, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
to take steps to clear the Board’s posi- 
the'records show. 
Information concerning the battle, 


tion on the matter of Russian govern- 
which was made public by Naval Records 


ment eryuines on - wheat ite He 

i , in conference with rep- \ ! 
parent ig E and Library, Department of the Navy, | of 
follows: 


resentatives of that trade board, dis- 
Having been relieved of orders to at-! 


relating to the battle off the British 
1779, which resulted in the capture 


Navy Department Records Give 


which Commodore John Paul Jones ut-' ca 
tered his famous “I have not yet begun} . 
t 





cussed proposals for changes in its rules. 
This occurred before the Russian’ inci- 
dent was publicly disclosed by the Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Fish said his committee would take | 
up the matter also with the Chicago | 
Board of Trade officials when the com- 
mittee reaches Chicago next week for 
continuance of its investigation. | 

The action of Secretary Hyde relative | 


the trail.” ye 
depress the market when they have} 
wheat to export?” Senator Caraway | oo 
asked. 
The Arkansas Senator declared that| 





|foreign government. Legislative hmita- 


\tions on short selling, he admitted, how- 
j 


the street’ is the backbone of the restau- 
rant business.” 


G. C. Stowell, of Architectural Forum, 
discussed the building situation. He 
said: 

“The cold facts regarding the build- 
ing industry, as such, are mot encourag- 
jing unléss it is a satisfaction to know 
that this year we are probably striking 
| bottom. 

“Building permits last. month, August, 
were about 37 per cent less than Au- 
gust, 1929. 

“Building in 1929 was 13 per cent less 
|than in 1928. The curve has been con- 
tinually d6wnward. This is especially 
true of the: residential building which 
has beer. declining at an accelerated rate 
| for the last five years. Residential build- 
ing has been considered by many as the 
|key to national prosperity. It is prob- 
ably at its low now and we cannot ex- 
pect it to~pick up materially until next 
Spring. It is probable that it will im- 
|prove slowly. Three factors indicate 
this: 1. Building material prices are at 
their lowest point in years. 2, Labor is 
plentiful and anxious to work efficiently. 
3. Mortgage money is plentiful for first- 
class legitimate projects. 

“The only factor lacking is the demand 
for residential building, .as there is no 
drastic shortage. The psychological fac- 
tor of uncertainty of employment deters 
;many who otherwise would buy. The 
jbuilding of a home involves a major 
|financial operation for the 
family. 

Hotel Space More Ample 

“In other fields than residential the 
demand also does not keep step with sup- 
ply. Hotel space is more than ample. 
Industrial buildings are mot needed at 
present. Commercial or office building 
space is more than ample for present 
needs. An opportunity is_ presented in 
the need for institutions, local, govern- 
mental buildings, hospitals, churches and 
recreational buildings.” ‘ 


Paul I. Aldrich, editor of ‘“The National 
Provisioner,” from F. Edson White, 
|president of Armour & Co., Chicago, 
said: “Sitwation fundamentally sound in 
packing industry, Fiscal year closing 
end October will have smallest inventory 
in‘many years. Recent break in live- 
stock price stimulated consumption and 
there is good movement of products 
throughout country slightly better than 
1929,” 

Mr. Aldrich, who is from Chicago, 
|stated orally following the conference 
with Mr. Hoover that despite the pro- 
longed depression, there has been ample 
food for the American people, even for 
the industrial unemployed. 


Farm Problem No Myth | 


Outlining the outlook for’ agriculture 
|and the food industries, Mx. Aldrich said 
that he told the President substantially 
as follows: 

It is unfortunate that the farmers of 


make sacrifices in/income in order that 
the country might be comfortably fed, 
The farm problem is no myth. There is 
nothing in the outlook to indicate a re- 
turn to bdom prices adequate to lift 
farm mortgages placed at inflated land 
jvaluations. The drop in land values 
since the war is a process which we can- 
not hope to \see reversed. 

If we carefully segregate the farm 
mortgage problem from the farm income 
problem we are able to see agriculture 
pretty definitely emerging into a new 
and more favorable era. 

Farm prices have not come up, but 
jother prices have been rapidly coming 
down to meet them. The special cut 
price sales on most lines of merchandise 
advertised throughout the country are 
evidence that industry is beginning to 
meet agriculture on a price parity basis. 
; The rapid introduction of power ma- 
chinery on the farm, with the conse- 
quent reduction in number of men em- 
ployed, has greatly increased the pro- 
duction per man, and the actual cash 
jinconte per mag employed. This ten- 





“ & 


y 


sales are being made by an unrecognized | 





average | 


A telegram read to the President by | 


'the United States have been forced to | 


to Soviet short sale of wheat in the Chi- |! 
cago market was termed Sept. 2 by Sen- 
' ator Caraway (Dem.). of Arkansas, as 


the action of Secretary Hyde was simply | 


falling price of wheat. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
commenting on the Russian sales of 
wheat on the Chicago exchange, de- 
clared that im view of the fact.that ap- 


dency, taken together with the drop in 
prices of wheat the farmer buys, ‘has 
Placed the per man purchasing power 


of — farmers practically on a pre-war | 1, oximately 19,000,000,000 bushels of 
ees , wheat are handled annually by the 
Agriculture is mow on a per man’ pur- | board, the. incident impressed} him, as 
ee Yor eee aint ae ;it |e drowning man clutching at a straw.” 
dustrial prosperity to run ahead of agri- la if pm ,000, bustle it Sheat cond 
culture must always lead to adjustment | détroy id earl; ts caer it 
periods such as this from which we are | Senator said, “it seems to me that } 
i is a very unstable market. It is a small 


now emerging. f 7 os 
. - ffair to u as defense for the failin 
While the drought has caused suffering} Brice of heat” oe s 


in spots, on the whole it promises to give; e . 
agriculture a better return for its 1930| . Senator Dill declared. that; the: ,condi- 
production than. seemed possible im. the | tion of the wheat market, is simply an 
face of the bumper corn crop and an/jindication of the “géneral\hard times 
enormous wheat surplus. In spite of | prevailing throughout the country, re- 
drought damage there is plenty of wheat |sulting, he said, from “the legislation 
for bread, while the damage to corm has| which we passed in the last Congress, 

which did more harm than good.”? In this 


been a blessing im disguise, since it will} 
connection he named specifically the Ag- 


force farmers to feed their hard grains | 
to livestock, making more and better | ricultural Marketing Act and the Tariff 
Act. 


meat, and at the same time dispose of | 
“It looks as though the Department of 


the worst of the wheat bogie. 
Food Trades Less Effected ae . trying * a an 
The food trades are perhaps less af-| alibi for the low price of wheat, | Sen- 
fected by depression than any other in-| ator King (Dem.), of oo — 
dustries, for two reasons: | my opinion the charge t at pean P 
Sas tho est Ghneie tie facl feud _ ing on the Chicago exchange has had any 
p e Tood trades, EVEN | offect on the depression of wheat prices 
food manufacturers, are ina sense mid-|; . . : ” 
! ; is entirely umjustifiable. 
| dlemen. The farmer is the producer.| The Utah ‘Senator said that despite 
leet nasct ome Peer, is | BC-| the 42 cents a bushel tavff on wheat, the 
| ckager 0 oods | Russian gover t mi e plannin 
| rather than a fabricator, and as such is a} carts conan an te en to this ay 
middleman, The drop in prices in basic | try, and that between $2,000,000,000 and 
eee e _ and ee sonny s0aoee See might be sent 
| cases has netted a pro or | to this country this year. 
‘the middleman, if he was not over- Soviet Production 
| stocked when the drop came. Many! Estimates from a reliable European 
grocery manufacturers have made profits | grain news source inuicate that the 
during the last year through earlier and} wheat production of Soviet Russia for 
more drastic drops in their raw material | 1930 will exceed production of iast year 
markets. by about 64,000,000 veanetes ee 
In the second place the food trades to an oral statement on behaif of the 
have been able to carry through with! Grain Section of the Department of Com- 
normal volume production because peo- | Merce Sept. 21. Last year, the pro- 
ple continued to eat three meals a day. | duction of wheat in Russia exceeded - 
_ The drop in food prices has been wtil-|¢stimate'a large amount, it was said, 
ized by some food merchandising groups and a considerable total was exported. 
to’ greatly expand their business. Cham! The following information was fur- 
stores have weleomed this opportunity | nished by the Section: 
to advertise rapid reductions in food| “The estimate for the year’s produc- 
Bete Wilnigry chien a hachonaess | here eae rates, Mate A 
Pie a European grain paper, which is gen- 
Fe ay es deh ae are, neve [eal tay mccurat,nsces the crop fo 
They have carried price cuts to consum- ME os eeeece ye al ee Ae 
A inereneed LOE at he cine inn t® |eorting to figgures of this journal, the 
The Spirit of economy in buying has , 
* ° “ 
led the housewife to compare values more | The President S Day 
At the Executive Office 
Sept. 22 














earefully this year. In many cases 
where the price om certain brands of food | 
have not declined as rapidly as “bulk 
Prices, the husewife has shown a greater 
tendency to purchase bulk or private 
label merchandise. There has been an 
| Unusual increase in private label mer- 
| chandise sold this year by chairs, v@lun- | 
| tary chains and large central food stores. 
| This tendency has been’so great as to 
Possibly cause a permanent realignment | (Rep.), of Westbury, N. Y., called to 
in food brands. |pay his respects. 
Food Distribution Index | 11:30 a. ma.—Senator Hatfield (Rep.), 
The Food Distribution index of 11,0f West Virginia, called to present 
leading food commodities for Sept. 15|James Ellwood Jones, nominee for the 
showed an average wholesale price of | Senate from West Virginia. 
14.38 cents per pound. This repre-| 11:45 a. m.—Representative Fish 
sents an increase of % cent-a pound|(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y, called to dis- 
for the last month, during which. food |cuss the short-selling of wheat by the 
prices have been rising. It is still 4% | All-Russian ‘Textile Syndicate. 
cents per pound wnder last year, indi-| 12 m—The Minister from Rumania, 
cating a reduction of $4,000,000,000 to| Charles A. Davila, called to present his 
$5,000,000,000 im the food bill of the! credentials. 
American people for this year. 12:15 p. m.—Representative Bach- 
There has been more thana50 per cent }mann (Rep.), of Wheeling, W. Va., 
drop in coffee prices, due to the tempo- | called to discuss the Russian wheat sit- 
rary breakdown of the valorization plan | uation and the political situation in West 
in Brazil, Flour and sugar have con- |} Virginia. 
sistently trended downward under the}! 12:30 p. m_.—John M. Morin, member 
weight of accumulating world surpluses. | of. thé United States Employe’s Com- 
There is no reason to expect to see any | pensation Commission, called to pay his 
major increase or decrease in the general | "espects: . 
level of food prices. If prices and pro-| 12:40 p. mm.—tThe President met the 
duction in other industries can , be | Gold Star Pilgrims from Missouri and 
brought into line, apparently industry in | received a representative from the Night 
general, the food trades, and even agri-|School for Adults of Hamilton County, 
culture, may now proceed upon a new | Tenn. 
and desirable basis of equalityand free-| 3p.m—Membe-_; of the National Con- 
dom of interchange, ‘Os ference of Bussiness Paper Editors, called. 








10a.m—The Undersecretary of State, 
Joseph P. Cotton, called. 

11 a. m.—Senator Phipps (Rep.), of 
Colorado, called to pay his respects. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Bacon 
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Material in the files of the Department of the .Navy 


Jones of the British ship “Serapis” includes a repro- 





Battle of Bon Homme Richard’ 
Told in John Paul Jones’ Log 


Ship ‘Serapis’ and Commander’s Challenge: ‘I Have 
Not Yet Begun to Fight’ 


The battle of “unremitting fury” in{tack the enemy’s commerce off the Or- 


cruise which 
cessful 
“Serapis” 
ough” off the eastern coast of England | 
on Sept. 23. 


near to land, Jones sighted the Baltic | 
fleet early in the afternoon near Flam- 
borough Head and initiated the memora- 
ble battle. 
| until 
‘Homme Richard” came within hailing 
'distance of the “Serapis.” 


| beyond range of gunshot. 
SidaescsactinelansDactatgsoncacaunpistacineic warn ienaanliniceaniri Neonat aps oppimtmncmemethmdaaneEs 


an effort te “‘drag a red herring across|production exceeded the 


“Why should the Soviets attempt to | amount. 


|els of wheat, and while there is no ac-| 
curate division of the exports of these 


ms two countries 
an attempt to establish an “alibi” for the|jarger part wa 


N 


\ 






Department of the Navy 
duction of the painting shown above. — The artist, F. 
Muller, was in the service of the Nawy whenihe made 
the painting showing the engagement between the 


‘“Serapis” and the “Bon Homme Richard.” 
8 


coast Sept. 23, 
by John Paul 





motley and ill-assofted crew and her 
makeshift armament, was a worn-out 
old Indiaman, built for the carrying 
trade, slow sailing amd unwieldy, while 
the ‘‘Serapis” was am entirely new ship 
on her first commisSion, manned with a 
picked crew of 320 Englishmen. 


Describing carly stages of the engage- 
ment, Jones wrote: “*The battle now con- 
tinued with unremitting fury, and every 
method was practiced on both sides to 
gaim an advantage amd to rake each 
other, and I must confess that the enemy 
several times gained thereby an advan- 
tageous situation in spite of my best en- 
deavor to prevent it, as I had to deal 
with an enemy of greatly superior 
force.” ‘ 

After nearly an hour of broadsiding, 
terminated “with the suc-'the helpless flagship of the Americam 
engagement with the _ British| commmodore was in reality a beaten ship, 
and “Countess of Scarbor-!the hull being literally knocked to pieces, 
men having fallen by scores, and every 
|gum having been silenced except three 
nine-pounders on the quarter deck. 

One single hope rermained at this point, 
\that the disabled amd doomed vessel 
could be forced across the bows of the 
“Serapis.” 


Story of Capture of British 


des and the Dogger bank, Jones, with 
tte blanche, sailed‘at daybreak from 
e French coast on Aug. 14, 1779, ona 


After having pursued a_ brigantine 


Actual fighting did not begin 


early evening when the “Bon 


vessel and the “Serapis’ ran her jib boom 
between the starboard and mizzen 
shrouds of Jones’ riddled ship, This 
movement was the ome possible desperate 
chance to win over the many disadvan- 
tages and handicaps. 


Reports that Jones and Richard Dale, 
his assistant in command, has been killed 
led the mastcr-at-arms, the carpenter, 
and a gunner to rush to the deck from 
below with the intention of hauling down 
the flag. The flag, however, had been 
carried away with the ensign staff and 


Column 7.] 


Other vessels 
the two fleets lay off at some distance 


The “Bon Homme Richard,” with her 


estimate last 


ar for considerable 


Russia by a 


“Even in 1929, Russia and Hungary 
mbined shipped about 52,000,000 bush- | 





it is safe to say that the| 
s shipped by Russia.” 4, 


[Continued on Page 
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Capricious winds favored the American | 
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Agency for Home and Child 
Suggested by Representa- 
tive Owen; Would Re 
quire Cabinet Member 


¢ 





[Continzzed from Page 1.] : 
| of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, and when that report »is 
| ready I shall be glad to be of any ‘sefv- 
ice in assisting Members of Congréss — 
to work out the problem. I know Mra. 
Owen personalfy. I havea high respect 
for her ability. In view of the’ fact 
that she is a member of. the minority © 
party and represents a southern con- © 
stituency, I assume her proposal. will 
fully safeguard both the rights of 4 
States and the parents.” a 


The contemplated department, ott 
| lined orally by Representative Owen, 
would be a cortsolidation of all eduea- 
tional and welfare activities now scat- 
tered among a dozen different agencies 
in the various departments. It would 
include the Office of Education, now 
in the Department of the Interior; the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of La- 
bor; the Bureau of Home Economies, 
Department of Agriculture; the child 
health and home sanitation functions. ef 
the Bureau of Public Health, the De- 
partment of the Treasury, the National 
Training School for Boys, and the Na- 
tional Training School for Girls; in the 
Department of Justice and the’ Dis 
| of Columbia Welfare Board; and final 
| those child-education activities, such @ 
| home economics education service — 
; the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
| cation. : 
Mrs. Owen explained that with these 
activities coordinated, great benefits will’ 
| accrue to women and children generally. 
| She expressed the belief that she 
-the certain support of various women’s | 
|organizations. As to the soundness of 
the proposed measure, she explained that 
she has the concurrence of experts in 
| legislative matters and of leading. edu- 
| eators. a 


dé 
* 


Cabinet Post For Women 

The new post, it was explained, would 
afford an opening for a woman cabinet 
officer. ’ 

The transference of the home eco- 
nomics activities of the Federal Board - 
of Vocational Education, the chief of 
home economics education, Adelaide Bay- 
lor, and, involves a political question 
would not comment upon. However, sfie 
said Mrs. Owen is to be congratulated 
for her interest in home life and the 
child especially. “It is admirable for 
the country,” Miss Baylor continued, “to 
have a woman in Congress so interested 
= ” development of the hme and th 
amily.” i 


| 














Topping a Remarkable : 
RECORD! 


*In ten years Interna- 
tional Truck production has 
tncreased 700 per cent, 
while the total truck pro- 
duction of the tndustry has 
increased only 100 per cent. 








LIMAXING International Harvester’s rec- 
ord* of extraordinary growth and progress, 
comes the introduction of four new 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks—1¥%, 2, and 3-ton capacities. All 
have the sarme slim, speedy appearance, which is 
so much im demand today. And beneath their 
handsome exteriors are features of desigm and 
constructiom which contribute to improved per- 
formance and operating economy. ; 


In these mew models, sound engineering, exten- 
sive manufacturing facilities, and highly skilled 
workmen combine to advance the high stamdards 
set by other International Trucks. 


The requirements of various classes of service 
are taken care of witha wide choice of wheelbase 
lengths, providing for the use of van, stake, panel, 
bus, dump, and tank bodies. 


International Harvester branches and dealers © 


now have these new Speed Trucks on display. 
Visit the nearest showroom and see for yourself 
the featutes of each model. A convincing demon- 
Stration will be arranged on request. 


International Harvester 
606 So. Michigam Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Miodel AL-3— 


Model A5—3 Tons 
6 cylinders—5 speeds for- Be 
ward—1}0", 
290”, and 210” wheelbases 
— Spiral bevel drive. 


ward—140", 
790”, and 210" wheelbases 
—Double reduction. d¥ive. 





Company 
Chicago, Mlinois 


r 


1% Tons 


6 cylinders—4 speeds for- 
ward—188", 
ré64” 
bevel drive. 


152”, and 
wheelbases——S piral 


Model A4—2 Tons 
& cylinders—5 speeds for- 
award—145", 
and 
Spiral bevel drive. 


156”, 170", 


185" wheelbases— 


156”, 170” 


Model 4-6—3 Tons 


cylinders—5 speeds for- 
156”, 170", 


























tention House 
ved for Aliens 


feld in New York 


ae 
ri 





With Persons © Detained 
Under immigration Law, | 
. Report on Conditions Says 


-Q < 
sk State of New York: 
. Albany, Sept. 22. 





‘relation to the detention of Federal pris | 
Oners ‘in county jails of New York, and | 
suppression of “immigration smugglers’ 


located in Canada” should be accom- | 


plished by joint action of the United | 
States and Canada, according to a report 
Made Sept. 20 to, the State Commission | 
of Correction by two members of the | 
Gommission, John S. Kennedy and Ceeilia 
D. Patten. ms 

~ “We believe that the time has come,” 
the report states, “when the United 
States. Department of Labor should pro- 
Vide a house of detention, properly 
equipped, for the holding of violators of 
the immigration law, to be located in| 
northern New York. 

- Present Proposal Inadequate 

“We have fully in mind the proposal 
of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice to establish a Federal prison in the 
northern part of the country for pris- 
oners serving time, but this will in no 
way relieve the situation, as the pris- 
orers in question, with very few excep- 
tions, are not serving time but are. held 
for examination, trial or deportation.” 

The Comnnission in 1926, according to 
the report, attempted to relieve the sit- 
uation by securing the enactment of a 
law authorizing sheriffs to refuse United | 
States prisoners when it is impossible | 
to classify and segregate county‘prison- 
ers as required by the State law. 

“This has proved to be a help to va- 
rious sherif‘s,” the report says, “but 
they-are being constantly urged by Fed- 
eral officers to~receive prisoners for} 
whom they can find no other place of | 
confinement and, with the promise of | 
prompt removal, the sheriffs have taken 
more Federal prisoners than they should} 
have, causing improper classification and | 
crowding of the jails.” | 
. Cooperation Urged 





"Many of the violators of the immigra- 
tion laws, according to the report, “are 
persons who are sought out by Canadians 
who make a business of the despicable | 
practice of soliciting persons who are | 
anxious to go into the United States.” 
The victims, it is stated, are dumped just | 
over the border, where they fall into the | 
hands of the immigration officers. 

“It is suggested,” the report says, | 
“that the United States authorities take | 
up with the proper Canadian authorities | 
the matter of a strict watch of the im- 
Migration smugglers located in Canada, | 
in an éndeavor to locate, place under ar- | 
Test and severely punish the group en- 
gaged in this criminal practice. 

“There is no intent in this report,” the 
Commissioners continue, “to in any way 
criticize the present immigration laws, 
and their necessity is fully concurred in, 
but it does seem that there has been | 
great and unnecessary delay in the dis- | 
posal of cases which fell into the hands | 
of these Government officers. It would | 
seem that the time has come when the} 
State of New York must take very dras- | 
tic measures to relieve these already ; 
overcrowded jails of the burden of taking | 
Federal prisoners. The sheriffs inform | 
us that even at the rate of $1 a day they 
are not recompensed for the care of im- | 


migration prisoners, many of them re-| 
quiring medical attention and clothes 
which the sheriff must provide.” 


Prohibition Is Termed 


Problem in Economics | 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 


added that he believes the recovery will! not left the shores of the United States.|and 4,185 draft mules. 


be comparatively slow because of the | 
world-wide depression. 

“The United States was the last to| 
feel the effects of the world-wide con- | 
dition, and will be the first to recover,” | 
he said, expressing admiration for the | 
foresight of the Administration in pre- 
venting a worse economic slump. He} 
termed the calling together of business | 
executives for the purpose of overcom- | 
ing the depression “meat and wine” for 
President Hoover. | 

Drought to Have Effect 

“Mr. Hoover had studied the problem | 
for years,” Senator Fess said, “and he | 
Was the first President we have ever had | 


es eA | 
. 4. Cixpex 2260) 


| ROSS-COUNTRY MOVEMENT OF ARMY HORSES — | 


ty Jails Overcrowded 


\ “Radical changes” are necessary in| 


| breeding plan.” 





2 a 


The United States Cavalry is active in developing 
breeds of horses specially suited to the Army’s re- 
quiremgnts. Movement of the animals to points where 
Army units operate brings motor trucks into use as 





‘Army. to Have Special Entry 
Of Fine Horses at New York’ 





‘Policy of Service Is Said to 
Blooded Animals to Insure Adequate Supply 
In Times of War 


N 
When the National Horse Show As- 
sociation opens its annual show at Madi- 


|son Square Garden in New York City y 
'on Novy. 6 the United States Army will} years later there were 32,763, a ratio 
| have a special entry of blooded jump-|of ohe to 2.35. This total had increased 


ing horses from Fort Riley, Kans. 
These horses will be army-bred and 


trained, and their exhibition will be} 


part of the general Army policy of 
maintaining a public interest in fine 
horses which will insure an adequate 
supply in case of an emergency and 
keep the troops well mounted ~in peace 
time. 

This problem of maintaining a large 
number of riding horses, due to the 
rapid advances of automotive transpor- 


tation, became serious 10 years ago, so| 


that the remount division, whose busi- 
ness it is to mount the Army, in 1921 
put into operation “‘the remount horse- 
Its purpose is to carry 
out the general policy stated above. 
This plan, according to information 


made availabla by the remount division, | 






























United States Cavalry Journal 
shown in the photograph reproduced above. Blooded 
stock developed by the Cavalry is to be exhibited at 
‘the National Horse Show to be held at New York in 
November. 





> 
\Mlinois Building Over Fifty 
Miles of Road Per Week | 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Sept. 22. 

The State of Illinois is. maintaining | 
an average of more than 50 miles a 
Maintain Public Interest in| week in road construction and 12,000 
men are directly.employed in the work, 
according to a statement issued Sept. 22 
by the Department of Public Works and 


Buildings. 
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the weekly issue of patents, and con- 
| tains an illustration and one claim of 





The statement was based upon a re- 
port of the Bureau of Construction for 
the week ended Sept. 11, during which 
54.63 miles of road were constructed. 
The total for the season of bond issue 
and State-aid roads, it was stated, was 
thus brought to 535.99 miles of pave- 
ment. 


!came between 1900 and 1910. “In 1905, 
ithe Army had 25,858 horses and mules or 
fone animal to every 2.39 men. Five 


! to 33,975 in 1915 for a ratio of one to 
5.12. 

| During the war years, the Army pur- 
chased nearly 500,000 animals. It had 
| 89,672 on hand at the beginning of the 
lwar, bought 306,321 in the United 
|States, 135,914 in France, 18,462 in 
|Spain and 21,238 from Great Britain. 


| Of the animals purchased in this coun- 
ltry, 68,31¢ wre shipped to the A. E. F. 
The large increase in the number of 
|horses during the World War was more 
|than offset, on a percentage basis, by 
‘the even larger influx of men into the 





New Jersey Wants Water 
| Compensation in River Plan | 


‘ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|tervener suggested a modified and some- 
|what more liberal release program, but | 
|this too was shown to be inadequate by 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey contends that a taking oi 
600,000,000 gallons per day of water is so 
‘large in amount that damage will re-| 
sult in the river below no matter what | 
service. The ratio of animals to men|plan of release compensation is adopted. 
|was about one to four, according to the|{f, however, the Supreme Court decides | 
Remound Division. \that it will be lawful for New York-to| 
The close of the war left the Army |divert water from the Delaware, in order | 
to diminish the damage as much as pos- 








includes five breeding zones—the east-| faced with the .vask of getting rid of} 


ern, with headquarters at Lexington, 
Ky.; the ‘southern, with headquarters 
at Fort Reno, Okla.; the central, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo.; the 
west central, with headquarters at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., and the western, 
with headquarters at \Fort Douglas, 
Jtah 


From these headquarters selected and 
conditioned stallions are supplied to 
“breeding centers,” chosen on the basis 
| of the number and type of mares avail- 
|able and the interest in the plan shown 
| by citizens in’ the community. Local 


| civilian agents handle the stajlions either 
jon a stud 
| ment basis, both of which pay for them- 


fee_or a commitnity agree- 


selves. a 

So far this breeding plan is limited 
to riding horses. The remount division 
says(that there is still an ample num- 
ber of heavy and light draft horses and 
mules in the country to fill any needs 
arising out of an emergency. Mules 
comprise about 35 per cent of the 
Army’s animals. 


Ratio of Solders ° 


Increased in War 


Indicative of the large demand for ani- 
mals which may be thrown on the coun- 
try_at any time, is the peak figure 
reached during the World War. On Oct. 
12, 1918, the Army had 484,151 animals 
on hand. Of this number 172,337 were 
with the A. E. F. while the balance had 


Contrary to the popular conception 
that motorization is driving the horse 
out of the Army, the Remount Division 
points out that in 1900, at the close of 
Spanish-American War, the Army 
27,593 animals. Today it has 35,625. 
However, it must also be stated that in 
| 1900 there was one an 


the extraordinarily large number of ani-| 


nals with which it found itself pos- 
sessed. This was accomplished at a 
rapid rate. Over 160,000 were disposed 
|of abroad, and over 184,000 in the United 
|States. In 1920 there were only 89,156 
| 
been entered with. The ratio of horses 
to men in that year was 1 to 2.25, the 
largest in the past 30 years. 

The number of animals dropped more 
| than 50 per cent in the next five years 
|for a total of 41,323 in 1925, and in the 
} same period the ratio of animals to men 

increased to one to 3.14. The ratio 
| dropped to one to 3.65 in 1930. 
On June 30, last, the end of the fiscal 


remaining, or fewer than the war had| 


|sible, the New Jersey engineers have} 
worked out a plan requiring a full stor-! 
|age development which will assure that} 
|for every gallon of water taken and di-} 
|verted another gallon shall be let down | 
the river to be available there for the} 
various néeds previously described, as} 
occasion arises. is plan has been 
brought out in the testimony of the New 
|Jersey engineers during this week and 
|was more fully described by Mr, Robert 
E. Horton, consulting engineer, of Al-| 
|bany, N. Ys The essential features of | 
[this plan were originally conceived by 
| Mr. Horton when he was>consultant for 
[the City of Trenton under the direction 
|of Mr. Abram Swan Jr., director, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, in the fight} 





ini |Used in Civil War | 


imal in the Army | 197,557 horsestand 110,068 mules. 


| year, the Army had a grand total, in the |against the proposed Tri-State Compact 
| United States and foreign possessions,|relating to the use of the Delaware 
of 17,447 riding horses; 4,972 draft | River, in 1927. . 
horses; 10,143 draft mules and 3,063! The New Jersey fight against the Dela- 
pack mules. By far the largest number | ware River diversions was ably and fully 
of every category was in continental | presented by Assistant Attorney General | 
United States where there was reported | Duane E. Minard and Special Counsel 
15,650 riding horses; 4,760 draft horses; |George S. Hobart, who have contended 
8,283 draft mules and 1,467 pack mules. |throughout.the trial that the rights of 
The Cavalry leads in the number of |lower riparian owners could not be in- 
| horses, as might be expected, with 8,420 |fringed upon and hence no diversion 
riding horses. For supply trains, 967 | Should be permitted. 
draft mules are also assigned to this | | 
branch. The Field Artillery ranks. sec-| been ‘worth $50,250. Stallions at stud! 
ond in riding horses with 3,226 and first|have averaged 349 a year, with 1929 
in draft horses with 4,205. In addition |leading with a total of 580. Fees thus 
|it also has 1,190 draft and 1,069 pack | collected have aggregated $207,498. The 
' mules. | mares bred total 93,800, an annual 
The Fnfantry has 1,823 riding horses average of 10,422 and have produced 61,- 
Remount sta-|960 foals valued at $10,533,200. 
tions account for 1,393 riding horses and | 
| miscelff¥neous purposes 1,639 more. 








\Number of Animals 


| While Civil War records are not com- 
| plete, in 1863 the Army had on band ° 
The ‘ 





to every 2.41 men, while today there is| estimated consumption during the war is 
one to every 3.65 men. {given as 300,000 animals: The death 

The low ebb in the number of horses| rate during {fe World War was 26 per 
}cent with the A. E. F. and 10.4 per cent 
|in the United States. The normal death 
jrate in peace times is 8 per cent for 


Men in Delaware 
horses and 6% for mules. 


Outnumber Women Since 1921 when it was started off with 
|an appropriation of $250,000, the Army 





who knew exactly what to do. in the joes see seeing $150,000 each year 
emergency.” , | for operation of its remount horse breed- 
Quéstioned as to the’ possible political Census Bureau Reports In |ing plan. The Army, as said before, 


effect of the Summer drought, Senator | 
Fess said that it would unquestionably | 
haye a “psychological. effect” on the 
country, and that “it would be foolish 
“to blink it.” 


Briefs in Test Case 
On Oil Permits Filed. 


Right to Refuse Applications 
Contested and Supported 


The legal right of the Secretary of the 
. Interior, under the Departiggnt’s oil con- 
servation policy, to refuse applications 
filed under the Oil Leasing Act for per- 
mits to prospect for oil and gas on public 
lands is koth contested and supported in 
briefs just filed in a test case brought 
to judicially determine this claimed right. 
Thebriefs have been filed in the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia in 
an appellate proceeding which will be 
heard at the Fall term of the court. The 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, in the particular action, granted a 
writ of mandamus directing Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur to issue permits 
which he had denied on the ground that 
he had no authority to refuse them. 
The case raises the issue of the legal- 
- of the conservation policy under the 
oil leasing statute. In a press memoran- 
dum issued in March, 1929, Secretary 
Wilbur explained that thereafter all ap- 
. opens for prospecting permits would 
is refused pursuant to an annoyncement 
of President Hoover that there would be 
“complete conservation of Government 
during this administration.” (U. S. 
ly, Mar. 14, 1929.) 
(The arguments and contentions pre- 
sented by the briefs in the case are sum- 


. 


in 
ingle issue of Sept. 24.) 
ie 





|supplies various breeding centers with 
triding-horse stallions. The offspring is 
|the property of the owner of the mare 
Delaware has more men than women, | and can be disposed of at any time he 


and the white population has been in- | sees fit. The Government takes no op- 
creasing at a rate slightly smaller than tion or lien on the colts. In order, how- 
the rate of the Negro population, ace | to encourage breeding and estab- 
cording to a statement just issued by | ish a horse market in each breeding 
the Bureau of the Census. The total | are required by the Army, inspects and 


crease in Population 








stand o 


|center, the Government, whenever horses 
population was given at 238,380. 


The statement, made public by the De. 
partment of Commerce, follows in full 
text: | 
The Director gf the Census announces | 
the population of Delaware classified by | 
| color, nativity, and sex, as returned in 
| the 1930 census, together with the num- 
ber of persons 21 years of age and over, | 
and the foreign-born white population 
by citizenship. The total population: of | 
the State of Delaware on Apr. 1, 1930, | 
| was, 238,380, comprising 121,257 males | 
and 117,123 females, or 103.5 males per | 
100 females.‘ There were in the State | 
' 205,694 white persons, 32,523 Negroes, | 
and 163 other colored, the last including | 
Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, | 
and Filipinos. As compared with the| 
number in 1920 (192,615), the white pop- 
ulation shows @#n increase of 6.8 per cent, | 
while the Negro population (which num-| 
bered 30,335 in 1920) shows an increase 
of 7.2 per cent. 4 

The white. pspuiation included 155,024 
natives of native parentage, 33,785 na- 
tives of foreign or mixed parentage, and | 
16,885 foreign born, Of the whole num- 
| ber of foreign born, 9,718 were natural- 
ized, 1,422 had taken out their first 


with reports on citizenship missing for 
a srall number. Alien foreign-born 
whites represented 2.1 per cent of the 
population in 1930, as compared with 3.7 | 
per cent in 1920, 

The popiation 21 years of age and 
over numbered 148,792, or 62.4 per cent 


|mares produced at remount depots have |’ 


| papers, and 4,990 were returned as alien, } liminary 


| buys these-colts if they measure up to 
requirements, 

From 1921 through 1929, in applying 
its breeding plan, the Remount Division 
has purchased $589,502 worth of stallions 
and brood mares, while $299,250 worth 
have been donated. Stallions and brood 





General Business Increase 
Discerned by Mr. Lamont 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
son of larger shipments of cotton, al- 
though other products also increased by 
25 per cent. 

Exports of cotton increased about $13,- 
000,000 in value and those of wheat 
about $6,500,000. Among important in- 
dividual products showihg quantity “in- 
creases in exports were gasoline, motor 
trucks, passenger cars, electrical appa- 
ratus, tobacco, flour, crude petroleum, 
bacon, and automobile tires, 

_As regards retail trade, precise sta- 
tistics are not yet available but pre- 
" figures indicate improvement, 
and this is more than confirmed by the 
statements of many representatives not 
only of department stores but of other 
classes of retail stores. The gain already 
manifested is more than usually occurs 
at this season; moreover the stocks of 
the retail stores are exceptionally low 





of the total, The foreign-born white 


t L , population 21 years of age and over|li¢ve that their purchases from manu- 
an article which will be amounted to 16,097, of which number |facturers and wholesalers will increase 


4,556 were réturned as alien, 


and it is therefore good reason to be- 


CHESTERFIELD 


materially. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Patent Office Gazette Contains ' 
Latest Data on New Inventions 














Mlustration and Description of One Claim Outlined in 
. Weekly Publication 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals 
with Communications. | . 
*’ By Thomag E. Robertson, 
Commissioner, United States Patent Office 
HE Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office is published 
each Tuesday, simultaneously with 


tution provides tha‘, Congress 
shall have prower “to promote the 
progress of science ark useful arts, by 
securing for limited tir‘es to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discover- 
ies.” The patent system of the “nited 
States is founded upon this provision.» 

The first Patent Aci was approved 
Apr. 10,.1790. Under this Act inven- 
tors were required to address’ applica- 
tions for patents to the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, * | the 
Attorney General, who were em- | 
powered to grant a natent if they 
deemed the invention or discovery 
claimed to be sufficiently useful or im- 
portant. -The records pertaining to 
patents were kept in the office of the 
Secretary of State. 

The first organization of the Patert 
Bureau was in May, 1802, when Presi- 
dent Jefferson appointed Dr. William 
Thornton “to have charge of the i-su- 
ing of patents.” In 1821 Dr. Thorn- 
ton assumed the title of Superintend- 
ent, which title continued unofficially 
until 1830, when it was recognized by , 
law in the act making appropriations 
for the Department of State. Dr. 
Thornton died in 1828 and those suc- 
ceeding him until July 4, 1836, had the 
Gazetie Division from the report of _ title of Superintendent of Patents. The 
the Chief-Clerk to the Commissioner. position of Commissioner of Tatents 
The index is prepared ir the Issue was established by the Act of July 4,, 
Division, written upon cards which are 1836. . : 
afterwards arranged alphabetically. Upon the creation of the Depart- 

oe). ¢ ment of the Interior in 1849, the office 

HE edition of the Official Gazette of the Commissioner of Patents was 

is ‘over 6.000. Two indexes are - transferred from the Department of 

, ge State to the Interior Jepartment. On! 
printed—weekly and annually. The 


aan Apr. 1, 1925, the Patent Office as 
edition is the same as the Official Ga- transferred to the Department of Com- 
zette. They are all printed from the 


merce. 
same type, which is held at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and reassem- 
bled. The weekly index is bou-d with 
the weekly numbers of the Official 
Gazette. 

The subscription price of the Gaz- 4 
ette is $10 per year; including the 
annual indexes, it is $11. Single cop- 
ies are 25 cents. ey 

Extra copies of the Trade Mark 
Supplement are printed. The price is 
$2 per year; single numbers, 10 
cents each. t 

Extra copies of the decisions and 
the first two pages as printed in the 
Official Gazette are made up in leaf- 
let: form. Price, 50 cents per year; 
single copies 5 cents each. 

All decisions appearing in the Offi- 
cial Gazette during the year are col- 
lected and published in a single volume 
called “Decisions of the Commissioner 
of Patents” with table of contents and 
digest of decisions, copy for which 
is compiled by the Issue and Gazette 
Division of the Patent Office. 

The work is done by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, as a whole, and 
all bills are payable by the Patent 
Office to the Public Printer from the 
appropriations for printing and bind- 
ing. 

In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and Rec- 
ords,” John A. Davis, Chief Engineer, Information Division, Bureau of Mines, 
will discuss the investigations conducted by the Bureau relating to the mineral 
anges the health of the workers and other factors of interest to the Nation 
as a whole. 


each mechanical patent; an illustra- 
tion and description of each design; 
the illustration .and description of 
goods of each trade mark published 
for opposition; a list of trade 
marks, labels and prints registered; 
trade marks renewed and. «trade 
marks canceled; the decisions. of the 
Commissioner of Patents and the 
United States Courts in patent cases; 
a list of adjudicated patents; inter- 
ference notices; weekly work report 
of the examining corps; notices of 
changes in practice and such matters 
as should be brought to the attention 
of inyentors and attorneys; contents 
table, and index of patentees and in- 
ventions. 


The Official Gazette is printed at 
the Government Printing Office, and 
the illustrations are printed from zinc 
etchings made from the original draw- 
ings; the claims and headings are set 
up from galley proofs of the specifica- 
tions. Copy for decision matter is 
furnished by the Law Examiners. 
Copy for work report of the examining 
corps is prepared in the Issue and 


*- * * 


JN July, 1836, the presen’ system of 
consecutively numbering patents 
was adopted. Previous to that time 
9,957 patents had been issued, desig- 
nated only by name, title of invention, 
and date of issue. - From 1836 to 
Feb. 1, 1980, 1,745,344 patents have 
been granted in the r-erical series. 
The Commissioner of Patents is 
empowered to grant the exclusive right 
to an inventor for a period of 17 years 
to make, use and sell his invention. He 
is also empowered to register trade 
marks, and to register prints and 
labels under the Copyright Law. 

The head of the Patent Office is 
the Commissioner_of Patents: de is 
assisted by two Assistant Commis- 
sioners in his technical aid adminis- 
trative work. The appell:‘e tribunal 
of the Patent Office is the Board of 
Appea. which consists of the Com- 
missioner, t- two Assista .t Commis- 
sioners, and six Examiners-in-Chief. 
The technical force consists of twu 
Interference Divisions, five Law Exam- | 
iners, the Chief Clerk, who ranks as a 
Principal Examiner, 62 technical ‘ivi- 
sions, each under a Principal Exami- 
ner with a number of assistants to 
examine applications, and the Trade- 
Mark Division. There are nine cleri- 
cal divisions. 
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Famous Naval 


Battle Described 


In Historie Log 


Records of Naval Denart- 
ment Reveal Story of Vic- 
tory Won by John Paul 
Jones 151 Years Ago 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
the group called for quarter from the 
enemy. 
Throwing both his pistols at the head 





drove the other two men below. Capt. 
Pearson, commanding the “‘Serapis,” 
personally demanded if Jones had struck, 
“IT have not yet begun to fight,” the 


American flashed back in his character- 


istic manner, determined to fight as long 


;as the “Bon Homme Richard” floated. » 


The battle of musketry followed and 
in a short time both craft,were burning 
in many places. All hands ceased fight- 
ing to extinguished the flames, but after 
the brief interruption the action was re- 
sumed with added fury. 

British colors were struck. at 10:30 


braving Ameriean marksmanship to 
haul down his flag. Though the enemy 
had been overcome, Jcnes still was faced 
by fire and the danger of-sinking. The 


had been transferred to the Serapis, 
Jones saw “with inexpressible grief” the 


|“Bon romme Richard” sink. 


Recorded in Log 


_ The notable engagement was recorded 
in the log of the “Bon Homme Richard” 
i characteristic style but under the 
date of Sept. 24.° Another log kept by 
Jones after his removal to the “Serapis” 
contains-notes on the engagement under 
the date of Sept. 23, the day generally 
accepted by historians as the time of the 
battle. 

_The notes in Jones’ log of the “Sera- 
pis,” which he took over after the\ter- 
mination of the battle, follow: 

“Some ~ Remarkable Occurrences that 
happened on the 23d day oi September, 
1779—relative to the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, and the Serapis—Commanded by 
Richard Pearson Esqr. 

_“At % past 1 being off Scarborough, 
discovered the Serapis and a number of 
vessels under her Convoy, 

“The Bon Homme Richard at % past 
7 P. M. came up with and engaged her, 
At 8 P. M. Laid the Serapis slongsid 
anc lashed the Bon Homme Richar 
to her. 

“At % past 12 at Night, the Serapis’ 
Ceclours were Halled down and some of 
the Bon Homme itichards Offivers and 

sn Boarded her.” 

Jones’ log. from the.“Bon Homme 
Richard” for Sept. 24, follows: 


‘ Description of Incident 

The First part of this twenty-four 
Hours clear and Pleasant Weather with 
Moderate Breeses of Wind. At 3 P. M. 
sent the Small Schooner with Mr Lunt 
and a Number of Marines in her to 
Board a Brigg to the windward of us 
at % past. do. the Alliance hoye eut a 
Signal and Bore away we immediately 
fired a gun for the Schooner to give 
over Chase and, kept away. At 4 Sett 
Stearing Sails Fore and Aft (in Chace 
of two Ships). At 6 P. M. hoisted a 
Blue Flag, Blue Pendant & a Blue & 
Yellow Flag. At %% past do came up 
with the largest Ship and engaged her; 
the Alliance engag’d the small Ship 
which soon struck. At P. M. the 
Alliance came under our Stern and 
Rak’d us fore and aft. She then Shot 
just ahead of us and did the like again, 
we were all this time closely engag’d 
with our Antagonist lyin: so near each 
other that our Yard Arms was within 
her’s; at 10 P. M: she struck her Col- 
ours and prov’d to be the Searappus of 
44 Guns. soon after she struck her 
Main Mast fell over her:side. The Peo- 
ple employed in putting fire out that had 


| catch’d in several parts of the Ship & 
in Pomping for we very near sinking; 
the Ship that. the Alliance Took prov’d 
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to be the Scarborough of 20 Guns.” 








ne will always | 





p. m., the British commander personally \ 


following morning, after the wounded 
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RTICLE 1, section 8 of the Consti- at the gunner and felling him,’ Jones , 
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s of Buying [Domestic Output of Glycerin 


In India May Aid | Keeps Pace With Consumption 


- American Trade 


| New Regulations to Control 
Government Purchases 
Will Begin Jan. 1, Says 
Commerce Department 





A revision of the rules for purchases 
for the government of India, which will 
become effective Jan. 1, 1931, is expected 
to give American manufacturers repre- 
sented in India a better opportunity to 
obtain, good contracts, the Department 
of Commerce stated Sept. 22. 

Purchases by the Indian Stores De- 
partment, which supplies the government 
of India, increased 19 per ¢ent for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1930, to $15,226,000, 
despite declining prices for commodities, 
the Department said. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Indian Stores Department created 
in January, 1922, to purchase various 
classes of stores required for the Indian 
public servica has been used to an in- 
creasing degree each year, according to a 
Pispatch received in the Department of 
commerce from the Trade Commissioner 
at Calcutta, Charles B. Spofford. For 
the 12 months ended Mar. 31, 1930, con- 
tracts entered into for the suply of stores 
totaled 42,296,000 rupees ($15,226,500) 
or an increase of 19 per cent over the 
preceding year, despite the continued 
downward trend of market prices. 

Will Widen Scope 

4 New rules governing purchases by the 
Stores Department will become effective 
Jan. 1, 1931, and are expected to widen 
considerably the scope of the Depart- 
ment’s activities. The chief feature of 


these rules provides that all purchases| 


made on behalf of the Indian Govern- 
ment will be placed strictly by the In- 
dian Stores Department at Delhi or 
Simla and on a repuee tender basis. 
There will be a few exceptions to this 
rule, covering chiefly complicated ma- 
chinery which must be built to order. 

Heretofore contracts have been let 
artly in India and partly through the 
Tonia branch of the.Stores Depart- 
ment. The new rules will also make 
it necessary for all foreign manufac- 
turers, including British, who wish to 
participate in supplying the Indian Gov- 
ernment, to establish representation in 
India either through branch offices or 
authorized agents. These branches or 
ag@nts must be approved by the Stores 
Department before bids from them will 
be considered. 

Other provisions of the new rules are 
framed with the object of giving effect 
to the policy of the Indian Government 


of making purchases of stores for the: 


public service in such way as to encour- 
age the development of Indian indus- 
tries, 

Four Preferences Listed 


Consistent with economy and effi- 
ciency, preference in making purchases 
will be given in the following order ac- 
cording to the new rules: First, to arti- 
cles which are produced in India in the 
form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials pro- 
duced in India, provided that the qual- 
ity is sufficiently good for the purpose; 
second, to articles wholly or partially 
manufactured in India from imported 
materials, provided that the quality is 
sufficiently good for the purpose; third, 
to articles of foreign manufacture held 

®in stock in India, provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite qual- 
ity; and fourth, to articles manufac- 
tured abroad which need to be spe- 
cially imported. The application of 
these rules is expected to give Ameri- 
can manufacturers with representation 
in India a better opportunity to secure 
worth-while contracts than heretofore. 


Situation of Belgian 
Textile Trade Acute 





Condition in Netherlands Also} 


Found Unfavorable 





he Belgian textile situation continues 
wk anal according to a cable from 
the acting commercial attache at = 
sels, Leigh W. Hunt, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. aia: 
The Department’s statement, | whic 
also tells of unfavorable conditions 1 
the Netherlands, follows in full text: 


The general tone of the Belgian — tCost of materials, fuel and purchased electric 


industry is pessimistic. e 
is calm with spinners work- 
er week for stock 
Banks are re- 


spinning 
yarn market 
ing two or three days p 
or to finish old orders. . 
ported to be supporting large firms an 
no important failures are expected but 
the position of small firms is difficult. 
The situation is becoming increasin ly 
acute in the linen industry with smaller 
mills no longer able to continue opera- 
tions. Unemployment, conseque 
increasing. The trade expects that the 
prevailing depression will cause a num- 
ber of small mills- to close permanently 
before the end of the. year. 
in operation are’ working only two or 


costs. ; : 

The Netherlands textile industry is said 

ojpe in a less favorable position than at 

ais during. the past six years, ac- | 
cording to a cable from. Commercial At- 
tache J. F. Van Wickel, The Hague, to} 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The textile depression is at- 
tributed largely’ to the declining East | 
Indian demand for cotton piece goods. 


Grain Is Advocated | 
For Livestock Feed 





Mixtures of Barley, Wheat and 
Oats Suggested 





ther 
A basal livestock ration of wheat, bar-| Woven w 


ley,‘or oats, or of any two or all three | 
of these feeds, will be widely used this 
Fall and Winter, says the Department 
of Agriculture, A mixture of 200 pounds 


ntly, is | 


Mills now | 


n| Number of establishments 


| 








each of rolled barley and finely ground 
or coarsely ground wheat and 100 pounds 
of oats, say specialists of the Depart- 
ment, makes a desirable maintenance 
ration now available at prices that com- | 
pare favorably with other feeds. 

That this mixture should be an eco-) 
nomical one is indicated, they say, by 
the supply of these grains as shown 
in the Sept, 1 crop report. At present 
rices the three feeds supply digestibie 

tgients at a much lower cost than corn 


joes. 









Nation Supplies About 95 Per Cent of Home Requirements 
In Crude and Refined Varieties; Exports Made 
Chiefly to Latin America and Canada 





By Robert G. Boyd 


Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, Department 


of Commerce 


Despite the fact that glycerin con- | 
sumption in the United States has more 
than doubled during the past decade, do- 
mestic production has advanced at even 
a faster rate. In 1920, the home output 
supplied 67 per cent of the domestic re- 
quirements of crude glycerin and 93 per 
cent of the consumption of the refined, 
whereas, at the present time demand in 
the United States is dependent on do- 
mestic production to the extent of 94 
per cent of the crude and 96 per cent of 
the refined that is consumed. Since 
there is no differentiatiou between the 
crude and refined glycerin in the United 
States export schedule, the bulk of ex- 
| ports are believed to be of the refined. 


During the first half of 1930 there 
‘were small changes in consumption 
(crude, 76,704,000, refined 57,422,000 
pounds), as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1929, but stocks on 
hand, as of June 30, were appreciably 
less and there was a decided decline in 
foreign trade. The amounts (in thou- 
sands of pounds) of the various con- 
sumption factors during the first half of 
1930 were as follows: Production—crude 
71,786, refined 60,352; imports—crude 
4,567, refined 933; exports—214 (mostly 
refined); stocks on hand June 30—crude 
13,841, refined 19,462. The 67 per cent 
decrease ia the total value of the United 
States foreign trade in glycerin to $394,- 
478 during the first half year of 1930, as 
compared with the same period of 1929, 
was the result of proportionate losses in 
both the import and export phases of 
this trade. 

Since 1926, over half of the United 
States glycerin exports have béen to 
Latin American markets. Most of the 
Latin American countries have exten- 
|sive mining enterprises which require 
| large amounts of explosives, a very 
small percentage of which is furnished 
by domestic manufacturers. On the 
necessity for domestic explosive indus- 
| tries in these countries, therefor, largely 
rests their marked potentiality as glyc- 
erin markets..’ The total Mexican de- 
mand for glycerin from foreign sources 
is not ascertainable, as import statistics 
for recent years are not available. In 
1928, Cuba, our second best Latin Amer- 
ican market, bought approximately 60 
per cent of her glycerin import of 442,- 
776 pounds, valued at $52,663, from the 
| United States, and the remainder from 
| France, the United Kingdom, and Ger- 
many, respectively, in the order of their 
| importance. 

Chile is probably the largest Latin 
‘ American importer of glycerin; although 
this cannot be ascertained definitely, as 
comparable statistics for all the Latin 
American countries are not available. 
The bulk of the Chilean glycerin im- 
port is for the manufacture of explo- 
| sives, as demonstrated by 1928 figures 
showing that out of the total 1,102,845 
pounds of glycerin, valued at $159,753, 
shipped into the country, over 75 per 
cent, or 778,446 pounds, worth $111,- 
168, was for consumption by the ex- 
plosives industry. In 1928, the United 
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The Bureau of the Census has just) 
announced that, according to data col- 
lected in the census of manufactures 
taken in 1930, the total value of prod- 
ucts made in 1929 by establishments en- | 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of | 
wool carpets and rugs other than those 
made of rag, amounted to $186,840,756, 
}an increase of 12 per cent as compared | 
with $166,888,408 reported for 1927, the | 
last preceding census year. 

According to the statement of the Bu- 
reau, which follows in full text, the total 
for 1929 is made up as follows: Carpets, 
33,744,340 square yards, valued at $73,- 














tWage earners (average for the year) 
BPMN Th canbe Taccccartccevaces 
current 
tProducts, total value 
Carpets and rugs 
Other products 
{Value added by manufacture: 
Total 
Per wage earner 


Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, etc., to value 


of products 





*Per cent not computed when base is 
tNot including salaried employes. The 


on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 


exceeds the number that would have been r 


been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufac- | 
|turers report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as | 
shown by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all | 
of the wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not 
hree days weekly with small orders be- j actually have worked the entire week. Thus in some cases the number reported for a 


ng accepted practically at production | give 


1927 
1929 


Square Yards 








Carpets, tatal ......cecccsgecces, 98,144,840 
Misa MERE. bev ks. Tso clokie vos-s 9,626,866 
VAIS 3.0 vay Ve dadacd Vives tds 5,992,437 
Tapestry, velvet .....,.+.:0+- 12,919,513 
Tapestry, Brussels- . 1,535,314 
POMPOIM: 05 wi 6 (anigle dn vein. be 5-40 8's 259,289 
BUUOE obo ctics cebdecebes’ AY 3,410,921 

Rugs: re 
Made of sewed strips, total ... 4,315,105 

Axminster .*.......cceee- ere 1,766,266 
Wilton, total ........e5+++ wt (2,448,384 
\ ‘eileen 

Sheen type ......+ decoeces 833,394 
Other « viisvs Seaboeeces 6402. 2,024,000 

u's. Seta n gale eevrecceeue 100,455 

hole, total .....e.0++% 39,679,109 
Axminster, total ...... eeeese 20,473,783 
Sheen type ..... ersecceee 1,426,896 
SO ey er cecese Ss 29,046,887 
Wilton, total ......60. eccees 4,602,892 
Sheen type ........ eecesee 1,558,083 
DEROP sibs cod vacese eesese 3,044,309 
Tapestry, velvet ......0+0-+s 7,555,830 
Tapestry, Brussels ... 8,453,194 
Smyrna .....0..+0 301,461 
Chenille ........ 532,866 
Wool and paper 959,769 
ORMAP done cecdaccdes 1,799,814 
Total value ..csccoseces seecceres 


*Not reported separately. 


Production of Wool Carpets and Rugs 
Recorded 12 Per Cent Gain for Year 


| Strike of 200 miners; 


Value of Output in 1929 Totaled $187,000,000, Accords 


ing to Information Gathered by Census Bureau 


— — +> 
Table 1—Summary for the industry, 1929 and 1927: 


Terre ree ee ce eee eee ee! 


n month exceeds the average for that month, 

tManufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census: figures “because no 
| data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, 
/ depreciation, taxes, instirance and advertising. 

WValue of products less cast of materials, fuel and purchased electric current. 


Taliie 2.—Carpets and rugs—Production, by kind, quantity and value, 1929 and 


States was Chile’s second largest source 
of dynamite glycerin, supplying approxi- 
mately 33 per cent of the total Chilean 
import; the Netherlands was the most 
important supplier, contributing over 50 
per cent of the incoming shipments. 
The United States furnishes only a 
small proportion of the Chilean import 
of “other glycerin,’ the principal 
sources of which were, in 1928: The 
United Kingdom, The Netherlands, and 
Germany, respectively, in the order of 
their importance. : ’ 

The only country outside of _ Latin 
America that is worthy of mention as 
a purchaser of glycerin from the United 
States is Canada, which maintained, dur- 
ing the first half of 1930, its 1929 po- 
sition as our second best market. This 
market offers large room for expansicn | 
by United States exporters, as evidenced 
by the fact that the United States fur- 
nished only 3 per cent of the total dyna- 
mite glycerin (6,340,044 pounds), valued 
at $535,254), and 14 per cent of all other 
glycerin (1,988,168 pounds, worth $201,- | 
493), imported by Canada in 1929. 

Total imports into the United States 
of glycerin worth $362,925 during the 
first half of 1930 represent a decided de- 
crease from the corresponding figure of 
$915,426 during the same period of 1929. 
The largest decline was among incom- 
ing shipments of the refined glycerin. | 

No marked shiftings in the United 
States: sources of supply of refined glyc- 
erin occurred in 1930, when the Nether- 
lands and Germany continued to be the 
largest factors, but there was an impor- 
tant change in provenience of the crude, 
Cuba displacing the United Kingdom as 
the second largest source of supply fol- 
lowing France. : 

In 1927, the latest year for which 
French statistics of this sort are availa- 
ble, the United States received nearly 
half of the French export of crude glyc- 
erin, which amounted to 10,000,000 
pounds. The importance of the United 
States as an outlet for French crude 
glycerin is demonstrated by the rise in 
French export from 8,500,000 pounds in 
1928 to 10,000,000 pounds.in 1929, coin- 
cident with the increase in United States 
imports of the crude from Francé, from 
1,638,176 pounds in 1928 to 4,931,691 
pounds in 1929. 

Statistics of Cuban exports of glycerin 
are not available, but it is believed that 
nearly all of these shipments are of the 
crude variety and proceed to the United 
States. 

In 1929, the United States was a lead- 
ing market for refined glycerin from the} 
Netherlands, but the radical drop in 
United States imports during the first | 
half of 1930 caused the Netherlands to 
divert a larger proportion of her exports 
to other outlets. The United States is! 
also an important outlet for German 
refined glycerin, but statistics showing 
our relative importance as a market are 
not available. The United States is not 
an important market for British refined 
glycerin, exports of which amount ‘to 
about 14,500,000 pounds a year. 


075,990; rugs made of sewed strips, | 
4,315,105 square yards, $17,289,500; rugs 
woven whole, 39,679,109 square yards, 
$92,224,725; other products, $4,250,541. ! 

This industry, as defined for census | 
purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the man- | 
ufacture of wool carpets and rugs, other | 
than those made of rag. | 

The statistics for 1929 are summarized | 
in the following table, with comparative 
figures for 1927. Detailed product sta- | 
tistics are given in Table 2. The figures | 
for 1929 are preliminary and subject to| 
revision. 





; Pet. of 
Inc. or 
1929 1927 Dec. (—) | 
cbeeae 64 65 an 
aes 33,080 $2,829 8 
Sate $40,557,338 $42,040,892 —3.5 
Naitate $87,892,904 $85,601,835 2.7 


$186,840,756 
$182,590,215 


$166,888,408 
$163,217,310 


ace ones $4,250,541 $3,671,098 

ian tes $98,947,852 $81,286,573 21.7 
$2,991 $2,476 20.8 | 

an! 47.0 51.3 « 


less than 100. 
average number of wage earners is based 
This average somewhat 
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Paper Bag Rules 
May Be Modified 


Proposal Submitted to Manu- 
facturers, Distributors 


And Users 


The proposed revision of the simpli- 
fied practice recommendation on gro- 
cers’ paper bags has been sent to the 
manufacturets, distributors and users 
of this product for their consideration 
and written acceptance, according to an 
announcement made by the division of 
simplified practice of the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Among the most important changes 
made, in the revised recommeridation are 
the insertion of a eolumn assignitig defi- 
nite minimum basié weights of paper 
and the selection of an additional em- 
blem (SSW), standard size and weight, 
as the recognized imprint for all bags 
conforming to the size and weight 
standards. 

The standard size emblem (SS) will 
continue to be in use when bags con- 
form to size only. 

This simplification, if approved by the 
industry, will be effective Oct. 1, 1930. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Ten Labor Disputes 
Settled During Week 





Thirty-four Hundred Chi- 
cago Barbers Invloved in 
Cases Settled 


Ten labor disputes were adjusted dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 20, through 
the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, according to Director 
Hugh L. Kerwin. One of the cases in- 


by arbitration over a wage cut. Six of 
the cases adjusted were new ones, while 
15 new disputes were reported for the 
week. 

At the close of the week there were 
87 strikes and 20 controversies whicr 
had not reached the strike stage await- 
ing settlement by the Department. Foi- 
lowing is a list of the new cases: 


Tex.—Strike of an unreported number 
of bookbinders and lithographers; pend- 
ing; wages and nonunion shop declared. 

Bell Telephone Building, Newark, N. 
J.—Strike of 35 carpenters and laborers; 


pending; jurisdiction, laborers doing 
nailing. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, 


Mich.—Strike of 400 molders; ‘pending; 
working conditions. 

Longshoremen, New Orleans, La.— 
Controversy with an unreported number 
of longshoremen; pending; cause not yet 
reported. 

Kondazian and Anderson, East Water- 
town, Mass.—Strike of 305 clothing 
workers; pending; wages, right of work- 
ers to join A. C. W. union. 

Furlong Boiler Workers, Des Moines, 
Iowa—Strike of five boilermakers; pend- 
ing company refused to maintain union 
shop. 

William H. Weiss Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
Strike of 26 ladies’ garment workers; 
pending; wages, recognition and condi- 
tions. 

Allegheny ;General Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Strike of 21 metal workers; 
pending, jurisdiction of iron and sheet- 
metal work. 

Gorham Manufacturing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.—Strike of 60 bronze workers; 
unclassified; wage cut. 

Sherman Coal Co., Pottsville, Pa.— 

adjusted; local 


union dispute; satisfactorily arranged. 

Neckwear workers, New York City— 
Strike of 600 neckwear workers; ad- 
justed; conditions; conditions improved, 
may return as neefed. 

Paramount Theater Building, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.—Threatened strike of 148 
painters; adjusted; nonunion painters; 
all union painters employed. 

Sprayet Co., South Bend, Ind.—Contro- 
versy with 22 metal workers; adjusted; 
wage cut 15 to 25 per cent; company 
agreed to begin operating when business 
warrants; no changes in wages. 

Majestic Theater, Williamsport, Pa.— 
Lockout of two projectionists; adjusted; 
wages and conditions; returned, back 
wages paid in full. 





Figures Given on Use 
Of Turpentine and Rosin 


According to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
Sept. 20, industrial concerns using tur- 
pentine and rosin in their products con- 
sumed during the calendar year 1929 a 
total of 5,622,695 gallons of turpentine 
and 1,104,771 barrels of rosin. The data 
have been compiled incident to the in- 
vestigational work of the Bureau on uses 


‘of naval stores and are given publicity 
jat the request of producers and con- 


sumers of naval stores and with the ap- 
proval of the Census Bureau of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
which compiles production statistics on 
naval stores. 





equired for the work performed if all had 








(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 





Data on Grasshopper 
Presented in Bulletin 


Article-on Migratory Pest Says 
Time of Hatching Uncertain 


The lesser. migratory grasshopper, 
probably one of the more injurious of 
America’s grasshoppers, is dealt with in 
a new bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

This grasshopper inhabits most of the 
continent of North America, including 
practically the whole of the United 
States. But most of its damage is done 
west of the Mississippi River, particu- 
lgarly in the northern hard spring wheat 
regions. It favors sandy localities and 
thrives particularly well. in the wheat 
fields of the Northwest where stubble 
and the Russian ‘thistle provide ideal 
breeding ground, 

The grasshopper feeds greedily on 
practically all succulent plants. Great 
swarms of them migrate long distances 
from their breeding grounds, chiefly in 
late July, August and September. Heat 
seems to be the important factor in all 
life processes, so affecting time of hatch- 
ing, nymphal development, breeding, and 
egg-laying that the seasonal history of 
this insect is never the same any two 


ears. 
Technical Bulletin 190-T, “A Study of 





1929 1927 1927 
Value Square Yards Value 
$73,075,990 16,872,436 $40,777,584 
19,036,178 2,944,142 7,572,628 
23,389,250 3,795,808 15,093,470 
25,263,396 6,954,883 14,101,183 
1,682,811 1,644,222 1,504,918 
164,686 265,609 218,255 
3,539,669 3,267,772 2,287,180 
17,289,500 9,339,709 35,106,388 
3,432,436 2,838,892 5,424,553 
13,336,426 4,492,830 23,765,650 | 
3,430,523 ideo Gen © owe awa hae 
9,905,903 Pes k aa * iseenapeun 
520,638 2,007,987 5,916,185 
92,224,725 40,980,788 87,333,838 
43,674,721 19,048,377 44,959,296 
3,283,698 PEt bt tay Oe Mahe sks 
40,391,023 Me ait, errs eo 
23,494,224 1,977,561 10,006,143 
11,806,738 wurees vee Ok skies 
11,687,486 of Fun wembece. 
14,238,288 9,382,141 18,868,862 
3,526,290 5,152,628 5,595,295 
610,692 473,169 1,093,272 | 
8,364,967 329,176 2,747,794 | 
813,002 1,336,734 973,645 
2,502,541 3,281,002 3,089,031 
$182,590,215 eoccecece $136,217,310 


the Lesser Migratory Grasshopper,” in 
which the insect and its habits are 
treated in detail, will be sent free to 
those writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 


volved 3,400 barbers of Chicago, settled | 


“Clark-Court Printing Co., Galveston,} 
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Exports and Imports Telephone Firms: 
Told in Commerce Yearbook| [ny Philipp 





New High Records Made in 1929 Are Described; Condi- 
tions of Ocean Transportation Most Favorable of 
Any Year Sincé War 





The record-breaking commerce and 
industry of the United States in 1929, 
the great activity of the first part of 
the year, the slight reduction that 
appeared in the early Autumn, and 
the break in the stock market with 
the ensuing downward trend of in- 
dustry and prices, are described in 
the 700-page Commerce Yearbook for 
1930, made public Sept. 21 by the 
Department of Commerce. (In the 
issue of Sept. 22 publication of the 
letter of submittal, addressed to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, and signed by the Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, William L. Cooper, 
was begun.) The letter in full text 
follows: 

The general level of commodity prices 
throughout most of 1929, as in other re- 
cent years, was very steady. Toward the 
cloes of the year, however, a decline set 
in which continued in 1930. The gen- 
eral wholesale price index for 1929 as a 
whole averaged 95.8 on the basis of the 
average for the three years 1923-1925 
considered as 100. This was about 1 per 
|cent less than in 1928 and about 1 per 
cent more than in,1927; it was also sub- 
stantially the same figure as for 1921 
and 1922. Wholesale prices, although 
very much lower than during the war 
and immediate postwar years, continue 
materially higher than before the war, 
the index for 1929 being about 38 per 
| cent above that for 1913. 


Considerable differences appear be- 





; tween farm products and food products, 
on the one hand, and manufactured and 
mineral products, on the other, as re- 
gards price movements. Farm and food 
products are naturally much more sub- 
ject to short-term fluctuations from 
|month to month and from one year to 
|the next, because of variations in crop 
conditions both in this country and in 
| foreign countries. There are also differ- 
ences between these commodities and 
others as regards the longer trends. 
| Farm and food products fell more sharply 
| after the peak of 1920 than did nonagri- 
cukural commodities. From the low 
point then reached down to 1929 tarm and 
food pr@iucts, although showing consid- 
erable temporary fluctuations, registered 
a considerable advance, while nonfarm 
| products declined. While there was dur- 
ing this period an increase in the effi- 
ciency of agriculture in this country.and 
apparently also in many other countries, 
| decline inf prices was prevented by reduc- 
tion in the number of producers, holding 
down the total quantity of output. On 
the other hand, the steady increase in the 
| volume of manufactured goods produced, 
| with gradually falling costs, tended to 
lower prices. 


No Speculative Inflation 
In Commodity Price Levels 


| The price movements in the United 
States from about 1925 to the iatter part 
of 1929 for the most part attracted rela- 
tively little attention, being considered as 
having no important relation, of either 
cause or effect, with the general business 
situation. The world-wide fall in price 
levels which began about September, 
1929, and which has continued to “the 
present time, has, however, called forth 
much comment. The time involved has 
been too short to permit sound judgment 
as to the ultimate outcome, as to the 
} causes at work, or as to the effects on 
;industry and commerce. 


In September, 1929, the general whole- 
sale price index of the United States 
Department of Labor (converted to the 
base of 1923-1925—100) stood at 96.8 (the 
peak in July, had been only slightly 
|higher. This figure was substantially 
equal to the average for the year 1928, 
| showing that there had been no specula- 
|tive inflation of commodity price levels. 
|In May, 1930, the index stood at 85.5, a 
i decline of 8.6 per cent from September. 
This decline was shared by most ‘major 
commodities, both agricultural and non- 
agricultural. The index for farm prod- 
}ucts fell during this period by 12.7 per 
cent, that for’food products by 10.8 per 
cent, and that for all other products by 
5.6 per cent. Most other countries also 
| seowee considerable decreases in price 
| levels. 


The cost of living index, representing 
| retail prices, has at all times been much 
less variable than the wholesale price 
index. The United States Department 
of Labor compiles this index only in June 
and December and the figures for those 
months of 1929 were almost identical with 
the corresponding months of 1928, both 
being very slightly lower than in 1926 or 
1927. The index compiled monthly by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
(a private organization) which shows 
substantially the same trends over longer 
periods as the Department of Labor 
index, has indicated a moderate decline 
during the Spring of 1930, the index for 
May being 3.7 per cent lower than in 
December, 


Change Is Gradual 
|In Distribution System 


Fundamental changes in our distribu- | 
| tion system have been taking place grad- 
/ually. Manufacturers tend to sell more | 
directly to large retail organizations such | 
as chain stores, mail order houses, and | 
department stores, and even to sell S| 
;}consumers. For this reason there has 
| been in most years since 1925 a down- 
ward tendency in the value of sales of 
wholesale merchants, contrasting with an | 
| increase in production of commodities 
jand in retail trade. The year 1929, how- | 
| ever, was an exception in that there was | 
an increase of about 2 per cent in the! 
index of wholesale trade compiled by the | 
Federal Reserve Board. | 


Sales of department stores, . chain | 
stores, and mail order houses have in- 
creased in every year since 1921. De- 
partment store sales in 1929 were about 
26 per cent greater than in 1921, and 2 
per cent greater in 1928. The increase 
of 7 per cent since 1925 is the more sig- 
nificant in view of the decline in prices, 
since sales are recorded only in terms of 
value. The rapid gains which have ap- 
peared during recent years in,the sales of 
most classes of chain stores and in those 
of mail order houses are the result in 
part of a shift in their favor from other 
classes of stores for which there are no 
statistical data. Increase in the number 
of stores operated has been an important 
factor in the case of chains, while the 
mail order houses have recently begun | 
adding retail stores to their mail busi- 
ness. The grocery chains which report 
|to the Bederal Reserve Board showed an 
increase of about 13 per cent in their 
sales ig 1929 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, the drug chains an increase 
of 23 per cent, and the 5 and 10-cent 
stores an increase of 19 per cent, -The 
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two leading mail order houses-added 26 
per cent to their sales. 

Retail stores were affected in some 
measure by the recession” of general 
business during the latter part of 1929 
and the early months of 1930. However, 
the most significant index: that. for de- 
partment stores, for the first five months 
of 1930 taken together averaged only 3 
per cent lower than in the corresponding 
— of 1929 and about the same as in 


Railway freight traffic reached record 
totals in 1929, the ton-mileage of revenue 


freight of Class I railways being 3.3; 


per cent greater than in 1928, and nearly 
1 per cent greater than in the previous 
peak year 1926. 
ther decline in passenger traffic as a re- 
sult of the continued inroads of automo- 
bile transportation. The total operating 
revenues of the railways, although 
slightly less than in 1923 or in 1926, 
were nearly 3 per cent larger than in 
1928. Operating expenses were appre- 
ciably reduced, notwithstanding the fact 
that the compensation paid to railway 
employes increased 21% per cent. As a 
consequence the net operating income in- 
creased nearly 7 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. The ratio of 
operating expenses to opearting revenue 
for Class I roads was the lowest in any 
postwar year, 71.7 per cent. 


As usual during the last few years, 
railway operation was characterized by} 


a high degree of efficiency, traffic being 
moved rapidly and practically without 
congestion or delay. 


The conditions of ocean transporta- | 


tion were more favorable last year than 
at any other time since the war. Al- 
though the tonnage of American mer- 
chant shipping, which has been declin- 
Ing since 1922, showed a further de- 
crease of about 1 per cent as compared 
with 1928, the number of idle vessels 
included in the total was much reduced, 
aggregating at the end of the year 
2,006,000 tons, as compared with 2,- 
816,000 tons 12 months before. As a 
result of new Government contracts for 
carrying the mails, shipbuilding in- 
creased greatly, the capacity of vessels 
under construction at the end of 1929 
being 179,000 gross tons, as compared 
with 48,000 a year earlier. Construc- 
tion in the United States, however, is 
but a small fraction of that going on 
in the world as a whole, a total of 
3,111,000 gross tons being under con- 
struction in all countries combined at 
the end of 1929, which was 493,000 
tons more than at the end of 1928. 
Movement of vessels in the foreign 
trade of the United States last year ex- 
ceeded that at any other time since.the 
war, the capacity of ships entering our 
ports being 3 per cent greater than in 
1928. There has been practically no 
change in the last few years in the 
proportion of our foreign trade carried 
in American vessels. A marked in- 
crease has occurred during recent years 
in coastwise and river transportati6y; 
an important event in this field during 
1929 was the completion of the canali- 
zation of the Ohio River, which is ex- 
pected to increase materially the al- 
ready large traffic on that stream. 


Exports and Imports 
Reach High Records 


Both the exports and the imports of | 


the United States, when adjusted for 
differences in price levels, made high 
records in 1929. The increase over 1928 
in the case of exports, was less than 
in most recent years, being. 2 per cent 
in value, with little change in the aver- 
age prices of export commodities. Ex- 
ports in 1929, however, were 37 per 
cent greater than in 1922, the lowest 
post-war figure, despite the fact that the 
general level of export prices was nearly 
10 per cent lower. The value of im- 
ports was 7% per cent greater than in 
1928, notwithstanding lower prices of a 
number of major import commodities; 
eliminating the effect of price changes 
there was an increase of no less than 14 
per cent. Imports last year were over 
41 per cent in excess of those for 1922 
in value. 

Since the increase in value of imports 


over 1928 was greater than that in ex-| 


ports, the excess of exports (the so- 
called favorable balance of trade) was 
considerably reduced, being $841,000,000 
as compared with $1,037,000,000 in 1928. 
The ratio of value of imports to that of 
exports rose from 80 to 84 per cent. 
The increase in exports since 1922 
would have been much higher but for 
the fact that the recovery of European 
agriculture and strong competition from 
other surplus countries have checked the 
growth of our agricultural exports; the 
value of, nonagricultural products sold 
abroad has risen 9.4 per cent sice that 
year. At the beginning of the century 
agricultural products were dominant in 
our sales to foreign countries. At pres- 
ent nonagricultural products, chiefly 
manufactured commodities, make up 
over two-thirds of aggregate exports. 
In 1929, as compared with 1928, exports 
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Extension of Trans-Pacific 
Service Expected in Con- 
solidation of Systems on 
Island of Luzon ee 


| 


45 


_ Consolidation of all private telephone 
interests in the island of Luzon; Philip- 
pine Islands, has just been placed in ef- 
fect, according to advices just received 
by the Department of Commerce. Ex- ~ 
tension of the service to the United 
States is planned. This extension must 
await experiments to prove that the 
service can be made possible, it wag. 
| stated. 
The consolidation was effected through 
|purchase by the Philippine Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Company of the Philip- 
pine Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which serves Manila, the Department 
said. The statement follows in full text: 
_ Consolidation of all private telephone 
| interests on the island of Luzon has beet 
put into effect with the pur-hase by the © 
Philippine Long Distance Telephone Co. 
of the property of the Philippine Tele- — 
phone and Felegraph-€o., which includes 
the equipment and lines in Manila an 
suburbs, for 4,834,241 pesos (about: $2,- 
417,120), according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner Harvey V. Rohrer, 
Manila, P. I 

Final Step Taken Aug. 14 

The acquisition of the property from 
the Manila company is the result of 
negotiations which have been going on 
| for some time and were generally known 
in business circles for the past several 
months. However, the final agreement 
between the stockholders of both com- 
panies was arrived at only about a month - 
ago. The final step in the transaction 
was taken on Aug. 14 when the Public 
Service Commission approved the con- 
solidation. The Philippine Long Distance 
Telephone Co. will assume control of 
the service hitherto rendered by: the 
Philippine Telephone & Telegraph Co: , 
immediately. 

The deal involves the permanent and 
long-term investment of the Philippine 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., as of May 
31, 1930. The property purchased rep- 
resents the most modern and complete 
automatic telephone system in the Far 
East, which system has been practically 
entirely installed within the past few 
years, and facilities have been provided 
for a considerable increase in new busi- 
ness. The Philippine Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has never gone into the long- 
distance telephone field, with the ex- 
ception of short-toll lines to Calolban, 
and has devoted its activities entirely. to 
the City of Manila. ” 

Plan Extension of Service 

The Philippine Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co. was organized about two years _ 
ago by prominent American and Filipino ~ 
investors. These men formed a Philip- 
pine corporation to-.carry on an island- 
wide telephone service, which will even- 
tually connect with telephone systems 
other countries, arrangements having 
been made toward this end during the 
past several months. It is understood 
that through the close relationship a 
prominent system in the United States 
trans-Pacific telephone service may. be 
expected as, soon as experiments, proy¢é 
that such a service can be effectively 
installed and maintained with certain de- 
| pendability. ’ : 

Officials of the Public Service Commig-~ 
sion believe that the unification of the 
Manila telephone system with that of 
the Long Distance Telephone Co. will 
result in a more economical and effi- 
|cient development of telephone com- 
munication, and will especially brin 
about a more responsible coordination. o 
policy, operating methods, and a higher 
grade of long-distance telephone service 
at reasonable cost. The Commission has, 
in its decision, taken care to protect the 
public interest by specifically imposing 
certain conditions upon the purchaser. | » 


o 


, 








of agricultural products fell from $1,- 
863,000,000 to $1,693,000,000, while those 
of nonagricultural commodities increased 
from $3,167,000,000 to $3,464,000,000. 

The decline in agricultural exports in 
1929 was chiefly in raw cotton. The com- 
bined exports of crude foodstuffs. and 
manufactured foodstuffs showed practi- 
cally no change from 1928, whereas the 
value of crude materials, the dominant + 
item of which is cotton, fell by $151,000,- ~ 
000 or 12 per cent. Exports of semiman- 
ufactures, of which the largest item is 
copper, increased by only 2 per cent, but 
| those of finished manufactures increased 
| by $272,000,000 or 12 per cent; this class 
constituted very nearly half of the total 
exports last year. 

Very decided changes occurred in the 
| exports of the principal individual items. 
| Cotton showed a decrease of 16 per cent 
in value and wheat (grain) a decrease of 
7 per cent. On the other hand, exports 
of machinery of all classes combined in- 
creased no less than 23 per cent, reach- 
ing the huge total of $613,000,000; auto. 
mobiles showed a gain of 8 per cent, to 


[Continued on Page 10, Column: 4.] 















THE GREAT WALL 
OF MANHATTAN : 


If all of Natco’s tremendous annual 












plant capacity were devoted toonetype 
of tile, the output would build a wall ~ 
around ManhattanIsland300feethigh. - 









Instead of encircling the island, Natco . 
walls are scattered all over it. Wool- - 
worth—Chrysler—Manhattan Trust—~ 
Sherry-Netherland—Ritz Tower—Bar- 
clay-Vesey —the Medital Center—a * 
large proportion of New York’s great- 
est buildings have utilized Natco 
Structural Clay Tile. All over the Na- 
tion are structures built of Natco. 
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railroad regulation, 
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—ptesented in appro: 
the 467 cases now awai 
on the appellate docket of the 
Court of the United States. 


tionality or construction of various S 
| statutes is contes c 
' which deal with general legal rights 
and remedies, both of criminal and civil 
nature. 

When the court adjourned its 1929 
term on June 2, 172 cases remaining on 


the appellate docket were carrried over 


to the new term, which will convene on 
Oct. 6. Eleven of those cases had been 


restored to the docket for reargument, 


ted in 60 and probable jurisdiction 
ound in 16. 
Approximately 300 cases have been 
keted during the Summer months. 
te nature of these cases is varied, the 
largest single classification dealing with 
tax matters. 

In addition to the types of controver- 
sies affecting the general classification 
of State statutes are numerous Cases 1n 
which the constitutionality of State tax- 
ing statutes is questioned. A summary 
of those cases will appear in the issue 
of Sept: 24. 


Case on Telephone Rates 
Carried From Last Term 


The Chicago telephone rates prescribed 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
which the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 

y has thus far — ~—_ going 

operation, are involved in the 

at Smith et al. v. Illinois Bell Telephone 
Go., No. 90, which was carried over from 
the docket of the last term, This case, 
it is pointed out in the jurisdictional 
statement, affects a fund of approxi- 
mately $11,000,000, exclusive of interest, 
which has been acquired under the pro- 
visions of the District Court’s temporary 
injunction, to be repaid to the company’s 
subscribers in the event the lower rate 
contended for by the Commission, is sus- 
tained. The telephone company contends 
that the. Commission’s rate. would be 
confiscatory. The Commission points 
out in its brief that the pendency of this 
case, since 1923, has prevented any fur- 
ther investigation into the rates, reve- 
nues and expenses of the telephone com- 


ponte for writs of certiorari had been 


ny. . 

The transportation of electrical cur- 
rent from a point in Canada into the 
State of Washington is the subject mat- 
ter involved in the case of the North 
Port Power & Light Company v. Hartley, 
No. 66, which challenges ie ger 
tionality and the so-called alien land 
owner laws of that State. The law, it 
is claimed in the jurisdiction statement, 
by its terms makes every corporation, 
the majority of the capital stock of 
which is owned by aliens, an alien for 


the purposes of prohibiting the owner- | 


ship of lands within the State by aliens. 

‘The majority stock of the Northport 
Power & Light Company is owned by 
the West Kootenay Power & Light Com- 
pany, Ltd.; of Canada, an alien corpora- 
tion. It is engaged in the transmission 
of electrical current from Canada across 
the. International Boundary for distribu- 
tion in Washington and, as such, owns 
various property rights within the State. 
It is contended that the statute, making 
it subject to the alien land Jaws, is 
repugnant to both the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and to the 1815 Commerce 
Treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. 


Transportation Questions 
Presented for Decision 


Transportation questions rest upon 
the decisions which the court is asked to 
make in the construction of statutes of 
Virginia and Washington. In the Vir- 
ginia case, Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. v. Virginia Corporation Commission, 
No. 55, the appellant, a joint agent of 


the railroads operating in and across | briefs, were stockholders in a corporation |the court. 
and dissented from the sale of the as- 


authority to do an intrastate express |sets of that corporation, demanding at! Missouri statute (Sec. 6751, R. S. Mo. 


the. State, was refused a certificate of 


business in Virginia upon the authority 
of section 163 of that, State’s constitu- 


tion. It was held by the Supreme Court |courts all held that they should proceed | 


of Virginia that this section prohibited 
a corporation, formed after 1902, from 
exercising the powers of a public serv- 
ice corporation within the State unless 
it first became incorporated within the 
State and became a domestic corporation. 
Such incorporation was held to be a con- 
dition precedent to the right to do busi- 
ness. This interpretation, it is claimed, 


conflicts with the Commerce Clause of | 
as a direct 
' 


the Federal Constitution, 
burden on interstate commerce. 
In Washington, the order of the De- 


partment of Public Works granting a/| 


certificate of convenience and necessity 
to a motor coach line in order that it 
Might have a through route, is con- 
tested. The case is North Bend Stage 
Line, Inc. v. Denney, No. 134. Previous 
facilities over the particular route had 
existed by means of transfer to the ap- 
pellant’s busses, it is stated bv the ap- 
pellant, but notwithstanding satisfactory 
service, a through route was grante ’ 


another bus company cver the same| taking of property without due process | heen 


route so that there would be through 
transportation without the necessity of 
change. The Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington sustained the Department’s order 
a jt is now contended by the appellant 
that }t was deprived of its property on 
*'- wretext that the convenience af- 

a passenger by obviating the 


essily ot a change from one stage to 
rose to the dignity of public! 


another 


Of Suits 


Controversies relating to the powers oe from a —— 
“ te administrative agencies with| another can condemn a ‘ 
ea 0 public util-| necessity” for a logging railroad, The 
motor | law, it is explaine r 1 
con- | been — . —— the timber in- 
blic safety supervision | dustry of the State by giving a means 
a sereaiaeniie. 85. of |for the transportation of products to 


Supreme 
Within : ge oe : 
i i hich the constitu- {tional statemen 
this classification, in whic Poe ee 
ted, are also cases| Marchant, No. 28, as a deprivation of 





sit gation Involving Pawire. at State Administrative 
Utilities and Publig Safety Supervision Is Includ 
Listed on Appellate Docket 





i disposition | centers of distribution. 

oe “ The New York Compulsory Arbitra- 
on Statute is attached in the jurisdic- 
filed in the case of 
Vv. 


Manufacturing Co. 
property without due process and a de- 
nial of equal protection in its applica- 
tion to a contract made in Massachu- 
setts. The point is made that the New 
York statute did not and could not con- 
fer jurisdiction on its courts to compel 
performance in New York or in Massa- 
chusetts of an agreement to arbitrate 
made and to be performed in the latter 
State, as the New York Court of Ap- 
peals held. 

The jurisdictional statement in the 
icase of Abie State Bank v. Weaver, No. 
63, again contests the validity of the 
Nebraska guarantee bank law which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
heretofore held constitutional. The law 
provides that “If the depositors’ guar- 
antee fund shall * * * be depleted or re- 
{duced to any amount less than 1 per 
cent of the average daily deposits * * * 
ithe department of trade and commerce 
sLall levy a special assessment against 
the capital stock of- the corporations 
* * * to cover such deficiency, which 
special assessment shall be based on the 
said average daily deposits.” 

Though the law has been held valid, 
it is laimed that now the assessments 
have become confiscatory. It is pointed 
out that the total capital of the exist- 
ing State banks in Nebraska was, at 
the time of the commencement of the 
present suit, $19,000,000. Since 1919 the 
State banks have paid into the guar- 
jantee fund $14,609,000 and yet the fund 
was completely exhausted and stood 
with a deficit of about $16,000,000. 


Jurisdictional Point Under 
Texas Law Presented 


The constitutionality of section 23 of 
article 1995 of the Revised Civil Stat- 
utes of Texas, purporting to permit suits 
against private corporations, associa- 
tions or joint stock companies to be 
brought in any county in which the use 
of action, or any part thereof, arose, is 
|brought into question in the case of 
Bain Peanut Company v. Dave Pinson 
et al., No. 49. 

It is pointed out in the briefs that 
|under the Texas decisions thé right of a 








Tcitizen to be sued in the county of his | 


|residence is recognized as a valuable 
jright. It is claimed that, in light of 
those decisions, the effect of this statute 
lis to set up a discriminating classifica- 
tion between individuals and private 
corporations in violation of the equal 
|protection clause of the Fourteenth 
| Amendment. 

The construction of an Arkansas stat- 
lute is also contested which involves the 
lright of foreign corporations to bring 
suit in the State courts. It is alleged in 
the briefs in the case, Furst and Thomas 
|v. Brewster et al., No. 76, that the Su- 
}preme Court of the State in ruling upon 
\the case has held in effect that under 
the provisions of the Arkansas Statutes 
|prohibiting a mnonqualified corporation 
‘from enforcing a contradét in the Arkan- 
|sas courts, a foreign ¢orporation could 
not maintain an action to recover money 
due on shipments of goods in interstate 
commerce. As so applied, it is claimed 


{that these statutes are repugnant to the| 


Commerce Clause as an undue burden 
upon interstate commerce. 

| Another corporation case is that of 
Weston et al, v. Beaver-Remmers-Gra- 


ham Co., No. 30, in which the court is! 
asked to pass upon the validity of the! 


provisions of the Ohio General Code, 


sections 8713 to 8717 inclusive, which | 


| provide for procedure to be followed by 
|dissenting stockholders who refuse to 
|consent to the sale of corporate assets 
|of a corporation, 


The appellants it is explained in the 


ithe time of their dissent the payment 
|of the value of their shares. The lower 


under the above sections which were de- 
|clared to provide their sole remedy. Un- 
\der these sections they were compelled, it 
|is stated, to arbitrate against their will, 
| without any right of appeal to the courts 
of the State for review, except in case 
| of fraud on the part of the arbitrators. 


Irrigation District 
Laws Protested in Case 


The validity of the irrigation district 
\laws of Nebraska (Chap. 26, Compiled 
Stats. 1922), as construed by the Nebra- 
ska Supreme Court is questioned in the 
case of Spurrier et al. v. Mitchell Irri- 
gation District et al., No. 306. Under the 
State court’s interpretation of the stat- 
utes, it is explained that a voluntary 
corporation for improvement of its lands 
could, by such laws and its organiza- 
tion, acquire a legal easement over prop- 
erty of third persons without consent or 
compensation thereby resulting in the 





of law. 

The case arose in an action for dam- 
jages resulting from the destruction of 
|the plaintiff’s land by seepage of water 
|carried in the irrigation district’s canals. 
|The brief in opposition to review states 
that the lower court’s denial of recovery 
was proper on the ground that all land 
{in the State is subject to the burden 
and easement of subterranean drainage 


convenience and necessity, and warranted | tesulting from the operation of the irri- 


confiseation of the appeliant’s property. | 


Palidity of Full Train 
Crew Law Questioned 


ry 


uc Railroad C 


a. 


o imeiiyoed Compan 
torney Genera 


that the 





in nature. 
by the District Court, however. 








that Session Laws, Wash., 1913, Ch 
a@ taking of land for log 


es, protects the tak 


lic purpose. 
that the owner of timber land 






validity of the Arkansas “Full | 
:w Law” is raised in Missouri 
0. v. Norwood et al. 
No. 198. Action was instituted by the 
to restrain the State 
from enforcing the 
“Full Train Crew Laws” on the grounds 
y were an unnecessary burden 
m interstate commerce and confisca- 
taey The laws were upheld 


__ In McCarthy et al. v. Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, No. 110, it is contended 


138, 412, a Washington statute enabling 
ing railroad | 
ing of pri- 
property for a private and not a 
The contested law pro- 


sepa- 


gation canals and works and the irriga- 
tion of lands on higher levels. 

An excess Condemnation case is on the 
dockas, of th@ court arising from the 
|condemnation of properties along North 
LaSalle Street in Chicago. By ordinance 
the City of Chicago, it is explained in 
the jurisdictional statement, condemned 
a 14 foot strip on either side of the 
| thoroughfare to widen it 1 place side- 
walks.. The condemnation provided for 
/a uniform otaip all along the street ex- 
cept for the whole of one lot which was 
125 feet frontage the street and onl 16 
feet deep. It is the additional two foot 
condemnation that is contested. 

The jurisdictional statement contends 
|that the city is without authority to 
|take this two foot strip, since it is not 
to be used for sidewalk purposes. The 
validity of the ordinance is attacked on 
the grounds that it is repugnant to the 
Fourtzenth Amendment. It is alleged 
that the power of the State to take 
more land than needed to be occupied 


| 





by the land of 
“private way of 


in the briefs, has 





| 3 Presented of Controversies 
‘Awaiting Disposition by Supreme Court 


inf Group 


by the improvement directly in contem- 
plation is extremely dubious as is indi- 
cated in Cincinnati v. Vester. (V. U. S. 
Daily 920). ~ 

The cities of Los Angeles, Calif.. and 
Kansas City, Mo., are also involved in 
street improvement cases. 

In the California case, Woodruff v. 
Los Angeles, No, 165, a 1927 amendment 
to section 10 of the Street Opening Act 
of 1908 is claimed to violate the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
in that it practically sets the date of as- 
certaining value for property to be con- 
demned at the date of issuance of sum- 


time of taking. 

The vroviso in the amendment in ef- 
fect is alleged to be that, if the motion 
tq set the case for trial is made within 
one year from the commencement of the 
action, then the date shall be as of the 
|date of the issuance of summons and 
calls for ; mere procedural gesture on 
the part of the city and leaving the date 
of trial or time of taking indefinite and 
uncertain, and the owner of property an 
|unwilling victim of the inaction-of the 
|condemnor, congested court calendars 
and the consequent delay in the laws. 
| Therefore, it is contended, the statute is 
| unreasonable, indefinite and unjust and 
does not make provision for ascertaining 
and awarding just compensation to the 
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encies, Public’ 


mons, regardless of the time of trial or | 


owner as contemplated by the Federal | 1926; Engl et al., 1608261, Nov. 23, 1926. 








(Claims in Patent | 
| For Reproducing 





Rejection by Examiner Based 
On Allegedly Obvious 
Procedure Is Overruled 
On Appeal 


EX PARTE THEODORE WILLARD CASE. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals 
»Appeal No. 2245. 
Application for Patent No. 1774253, re- 

roducing slit, wagfiled Aug. 18 1925, 
erial No. 50915. Opinion dated July 
3, 1930. 
DENISON and THOMPSON for applicant. 





and THURBER and Pierce, Examiners; 
in Chief. 
Opinion of the Board 


| This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary eXaminer in finally rejecting 
claims 1 to 8, inclusive, all the claims in 
| the case, 


Claim 1 is representative and is as 
follows: 


1, The method of reproducing sound waves 
from a photographic record of light waves 
varied in accordance with sound waves com- 
prising moving the film with the sound 
record thereon past a narrow slit of a width 
substantially equal to the width of the tak- 
ing slit but of a length somewhat less than 
the length of the taking slit so that only 
the intermediate portion of the record is 
exposed through said slit, 

The references relied upon are: Ries, | 
1473976, Nov. 13, 1923; Ries, 1607480, 
Nov. 16, 1926; Case, 1605527, Nov. 2, 





Constitution. 

In the Kansas City case, Jones Store 
et al. v. Kansas City, No. 391, the peti- 
tioners complain of arbitrary, unreason- 
able and confiscatory benefit assess- 
ments in a condemnation proceeding for 


traverses almost the entire width of the 
city. 


upon which assessments were levied is 
unnatural in shape and extent and hears 
no reasonable relation to the traffic-way 
improvement, 

. system of assessing lands for sewer 
projects, alleged to have been in vogue 
in New York City for the pag#t 20 years 
is attacked in the case of Adam Schu- 
mann Associates, Inc., v. City of New 
York, No. 99. It is explained in th?) 
petition that this is a test case to teter- 
mine whether the particular system of 
assessment is arbitrary. It is claimed 
that, in support of an assessment of 
allegedly unbenefited land at 8 cents per 
square foot and other such land at one- 
half cent a square foot, the city has of- | 
|fered as reason for such di ergence the 
|fact that the land assessed at the lower 
|figure will come in later for a 7% 
jcent assessment for further sewer de- 
|velopments. The contention of the peti- 
|tioner is that imaginary assessments in 


| 





the future, which may or may not be| 


jlaid, form no rational basis for an un- 
jeven present loading on lands now get- 
ting the same service, 


Ruling on Minnesota 

\‘Gag Law’ Sought 

| The court is asked to pass upon the 
case of Near v. Minnesota, No. 91, in 
|which the constitutionality of the so- 
called Minnesota “gag law” is ques- 
jtioned. The law, Chap. 285, Laws ** 
| Minn. 1925, provides that the publication 
| of obscene, malicious or defamatory mat- 
ter -hall constitute a nuisance and de-| 
iclares that “In any such action the! 


the widening of Fifteenth Street which | 


It is claimed that the benefit district ; 





|court, or the judge thereof in vacation, | 
|may upon such evidence as the court | 
Shall deem sufficient, taken in such| 
form as the court shall require, -rant| 
a writ of temporary injunction” restrain- | 
jing further publication of the particular | 
organ involved. 
; he Saturday Press, of which the peti- | 
tioner is part owner was enjoined from 
further publication under the ¢ -thority 
|of th's act, it was pointed out in the jur- 
isdictional statement.. The so-called 
“Syndicalism Act Cases” and the ‘“For- 
eign Language Act Cases” are cited in 
support of the contention that the law 
violates the guaranty of freedom of 
speech protected by the Fourteenth 
| Amendment. 

_ Four cases involving statutes affect- 
|ing employment and the practice of pro- 
|fessions are asked to be ruled upon by 
{ 


1919) compelling repayment of registra- | 
|tion fees collected from applicants for 
employment by employment agencies | 
where the applicants have not obtained 
situations within one month, is claimed 
to be valid by the Commissioner of La- 
bor. The District Court for the Western 
District of Missouri held the law invalid 
and issued an injunction restraining its 
enforcement, 

The equal protection clause of the! 
Federal Constitution is invoked in Cald- 
well v. Louisiana, No, 296, to have the 
court declare void a nonvoters employ- 
ment statute of Louisiana. The State 
law (Act 116 of 1928 Louisiana) pro- 
hibits the employment of a nonvoter of 
jthe State in work upon public projects. 
Part of the New York Tenament 
House Law is challenged in the case of 
|Goldschlag v. Deegan, No. 410. The 
|provisions questioned are those which | 
|regulate the licensing of professional 
engineers. Section 300, art. 9 of the 


In Bradford v. Hargis, No. 217, a 








law provides that the Tenement House 
Commissioner shall not approve plans 
for multiple dwellings that have not 
prepared by an unregistered archi- 
tect. The petitioner’s contention, as ex- 
plained by the jurisdictional statement 
is that this section is an arbitrary and 
unreasonable classification, 
| cireumscribing, limiting, and destroying 
the powers and privileges inherent to the 


This application relates to a method of 
reproducing sound waves by the employ- | 
ment of light waves in which the film 
ae is made by passing the light 

rough narrow slits. In reproduction it 
appears that it has been oe to | 
employ slits of the same size. Appellant 
has discovered that the edges of the 
sound record are uneven, and if a repro- 
ducing slit of less width is employed, the 
edges of the record will be masked and 
more faithful reproduction will result. 


Examiner Reversed 


The examiner has been unable to dis- 
cover any reference, but it is his position 
that the subject matter claimed involves 
nothing more than an obvious procedure. 
He states that the edges of the record 
are necessarily ragged, that the feeding 
openings in the film will necessarily be- 
come worn, and, therefore, it would have 
been obvious to those operating in this 
art that it was advisable to cover up the 
edges of the record. 

This may appear to have been obvious 
to the examiner, but he has not given us| 
sufficient information- to enable us to 
reach the same conclusion. In 1925 when | 
this application was filed sound pictures 
had not advanced to the condition they 
have attained today. We believe it was 
obvious that a great many causes may 
have existed or have been suspected for 
the lack of clarity which occurred in the 
earlier reproductions. 

We have no reason for assuming that; 
those skilled in the art would have sus- 
pected that the edges of the record were 
defective in such a way as to cause dis- 
tortion. Even if this thought did occur, 
it seems probable that the remedy which 
would have suggested itselfwould have 
been the production of a record having 
more perfect edges. We do not know 
that at that date it would have been re. 
garded as advisable to cover up part of | 
the record. In the absence, therefore, of 
more definite reasons showing that it 
would have been obvious to those skilled 
in the art in 1925 to employ only the 
intermediate portion of the record. we 
cannot regard the subject matter of the| 
claims on appeal as only the expected | 
advance. 

The decision of the examiner is re-| 
versed. 








award for the support of a child, inde- 
pendently of any action at law or in 
equity, upon the return of_a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

In the case of Wall et al. v. Bankers 
Life Co., No. 25, is involved the validity 
of Iowa Supreme Court’s construction of 
a 1907 insurance statute authorizing as- 
sessment companies to transform them- 
selves into legal reserve companies. The 
appellants, it is explained in the *uris- 
dictional statement, were members of | 
th old mutual assessment company 
which, under the provisions of this law 
(Chap. 83, Laws of the 32nd “enera’ 
Assembly) availed itself of the right 
to change. Under the oid plan the cost 
of insurance depended entirely upon the 
ability of the company to get new mem- 
bers to keep the death rate below a 
specific point. With the adoption of the 
new system, the cost to these members 
who remained under the provisions ef 
their old contracts, was increased and it 
is now claimed that the statute and the 
construction placed upon it by the high- 
ést court of the State upholding it as. 
applied to this case, admitted of an im- 
pairment of the obligation of the mu- 
tual assessment contracts. 

Chapter 405 of the Private Acts of 
Tennessee of 1925 is claimed to be un- 
constitutional in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment in the jurisdictional 
statement filed in the case of Walker 
et al. v. Mensi, No. 318. The law re- 
quires that, for the opening of a ceme- 
tery within a municipality, a permit from 
the municipality must first be obtained. 

_ Three California statutes are drawn| 
into controversy. 

In Western Land & Reclamation Co. 
v. Reelamation Board of California, No. | 
290, the validity of a 1929 amendment ; 





\to the California Reclamation Act (sec- | 
jtion 6) of 1925. It is the contention of | 
“unjustly | the appellant in the jurisdictional state- 


ment, that the act of May 23, 1925, 
created a fund_for the pecremento, and 
t is 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 
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Bankruptcy—Distribution of estate—Settlement of trustee’s suit to set aside 
conveyance—Proceeds as lien— 


_ Where a suit by a trustee in Saat to set aside an alleged fraudulent con- 
veyance by the barikrupt and to cancel the purchase money mortgage was settled 
by the payment of a certain sum ‘to the trustee for the trustee’s assignment of 
the mortgage, the amount so received was not impressed with a lien in favor of 
a judgment creditor of the bankrupt whose judgments were rendered before the 
conveyance was made, but were not ‘docketed until after the deed was recorded, 
but was distributable pro rata among the general creditors, including such judg- 
ment creditor, even if the conveyance was Fraatalent as to him. 


Cohen, Trustee, ete., v. Schultz; C. C. A. 8, No. 4252, Aug. 28, 1930. 





rete aie evidence—Mental and physical condition—Nonexpert testi- 
ony— 


In an action for disability benefits under a life insurance policy, the insurer’s 
wife could testify that the insured was “disabled, mentally and physically.” 


_ Nelson, Admin., etc., v. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.; N. Car. Sup. 
\Ct., No. 99, Sept. 17, 1930. 


Insurance—Disabilit 
furnish proofs— 


An insured who was incapable of furnishing proofs of disability because insane 
was entitled to disability benefits from the commencement of the disability, al- 
though the policy provided for the commencement of payments upon the insur- 
ance company’s acceptance of the proofs of disability, since such provisien did 
not apply where the insured, through no fault of his own, was incapable of com- 
pliance therewith, 

“Nelson, Admin., etc., v. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.; N. Car. Sup. 
Ct., No. 99, Sept. 17, 1930. 


y insurance—Proofs of disability—Incapacity of insured to 





Insurance—Life insurance—Mutual benefit societiese—Consolidation of societies— 
Application of suicide provision of original policy as against rider attached con-. 
solidation of societies— 

Where a life pes, issued by a mutual society exempted the society from lia- 
bility in case of suicide, and on the merger of the society with saether society 
which took over the first society’s liabilities, a rider was attached thereto by 
which the insured agreed that the constitution and the. laws of the successor 
should constitute a part of the contract, and where the constitution and by-laws 
of such successor society exempted it from liability if the insured should commit 
“suicide * * * whether sane or insane,” the successor society was not liable, if 
the insured was insane when. he took his own life, since the provision of the 
policy as originally issued for avoidance of liability in the event of “suicide” and 
not the provision of the constitution and by-laws of the successor corporation 
for the avoidance of liability in case of “suicide.* * * whether sane or insane” 
controlled the rights of the parties, in view of the rule of construction under 
which any ambiguity will be resolved in favor of the insured. 


American Insurance Union et al. y. Beavers et al.; Okl. Sup. Ct., No. 194265. 





Judgments—Liens—Docketing after recording of deed of judgment rendered be- 
fore conveyance— 

udgments which were rendered before the judgment debtor’s conveyance of 
land, but which were docketed after his deed was recorded, did not become liens 
against the land, under a New Jersey statute which makes a judgment effective 
as to land from the time of the actual entry of the judgment on the minutes or 
records of the court. 

Cohen, Trustee, etc., v. Schultz.; C.C. A. 3; No. 4252, Aug. 28, 1990. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Riding on truck * with 
knowledge that driver had been drinking— 

A person-accepting an invitation to ride on a truck with knowledge that the 
driver had been drinking intoxicating liquor, but who testified that he did not 
think that the driver was intoxicated and that the driver promised him that he 
would drive carefully, was not, as a matter of law, guilty of contributory negli- 
gence precluding recovery for injuries caused ‘by the driver’s operation of the 
truck in a zigeag manner on the wrong side of the street, for which the driver 
later pleaded guilty of driving while intoxicated. 


Beckman v. Wilkins et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28005-6, Sept. 19, 1980. 





Subrogation—Conventional bape pe ew na insurance company’s right of 
subrogation to loan company’s right of action against bank— 2 

Where a loan broker by deception and forgery induced a loan company to make 
a loan, and by other deception and forgery induced a title insurance company 
to insure the title to the property tendered as security, and by a forged indorse- 
ment of the loan company’s check for the amount of the loan induced the drawee 
bank to pay him the amount of the check, the insurance company, on payment 
to the loan ony of the loss due to defective title, was not subrogated to the 
loan company’s right to receive from:its bank the amount of its funds paid on 
the forged endorsement of the check. 


New York Title and Mortgage Co. v. First National Bank et al.; D. C., W. D. 
Mo.; No. 781; July 25, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue 


pears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court 


op r 
ecisions.”” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published : 
In Full Text in This Issue “ 





Sales—Conditional sales—Foreclosure—Invalidity of sale for,failure to post 
notices— 4 

The Uniform Sales Act, in so far as it requires the ppsting of a notice of a 
foreclosure sale for the default of the buyer under a conditional sales contract 
in at least three different public places within the filing district, is mandatory, 
and a sale without compliance therewith is void—Berge v. Yellow Mfg. Accept- 
ance Corp. (S. Dak. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2262, Sept. 23, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Evidence—Appeals to Board of Appeals— 

Where claim is rejected as obvious but no reference shows it, Board has not 
been given sufficient information to reach same conclusion and claims are al- 
lowed.—Ex parte Case. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U.S. Daily, 2262, Sept. 23, 1930. 





Patents—Reproducing slit claims allowed— Poe st 
Patent 1774253 to Case for reproducing slit claims 1 to 8 of application al- 
lowed.—Ex parte Case. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U.S. Daily, 2262, Sept. 23, 1930, 


can Oil Co. v. Metz, Wo. 256. This stat-;upon proper notice, acquire all the prop- 
ute provides that where a judgment has|erty involved’ in the site. The question 
been entered against two or more de- | raised involves the applicability of this 
fendants in.an action ex delicto, the de-!statute to a stream not theretofore de- 
fendants sh&ll be subject to contribution. | clared navigable, but which is admittedly 
The Maryland game statute is also in-!floatable) The Supreme Court of the 
volved in the case of Wampler v.’ Le-| State declared that a floatable stream 
Compte et al., No, 402. The suit, it is| was navigable for some purposes, and 
explained in the statement of jurisdic- | hence, within the meaning of the statute, 
tion, arose by petition, for an injunction| was a navigable stream subject to the 
to restrain the Game Commissioner trom | provisions of the law. 
erecting a duck blind on the plaintiff’s The next articles of this series, 
land, which he was seeking to do under presenting a@ summary according to 
the provisions of the statute (sections subject matter of the cases on the 
40, 41 and 46 of article 99 of the Code of docket of the Supreme Court of the 
Public Laws of Maryland). United States, will be published in 


Court Asked to Consider the issue of Sept. 24. One of these 


. articles relates to cases arising from 
New York Corporation Law State tax controversies, and the other 
The court, in the jurisdictional state- ; 


to cases arising wnder the immigra- 
ment in In Re; Riggi Bros., Inc., No. 461, tion and naturalization laws. 
is asked to pass upon sections 16 and 51 


\ 
of the New Fork Stock Corporation Law. Date Set in Dispute 
Section 16 provides that the consent to F $ 
On Water Diversion 





the execution of a mortgage by holders 
of not less than two-thirds of the total 
number of shares outstanding entitled to 
vote thereon should be required and sec- 
tion 51 declares that unless specifically 
excluded by the certificate of incorpora- | 
tion from the right to vote in a proceed- | 
ing for mortgaging the corporate prop-} 
erty all shares of stock should be en-| 
titled to vote. 

The case of Prideaux v. Des Moines 
Joint Stock Land Bank, No. 237, jit is 


New York Begins Nov. 17 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Sept. 22. 
Oral argument on the briefs to be sub- 
mitted in the spit by New Jersey’ to 


{ATEMENTS ONLY Ani PRESENTED Haanin, Sane 
mHouT COMMENT BY THe Unrrep States DarLy 





New Jersey Suit to Restrain| 


| public ‘purpose to be served.’ 


‘Medical Board Asked 


practice of the profession of profes-|5@n Joaquin Drainage Districts. 
sional engineer and with no public evil| Urged that this old act was tantament 
to be remedied, and with no logical|t® 8m appropriation of mondy and the 
acceptance of its terms created a con- 
tract whereby the State declared it would 
hold this fund in trust and that the 
funds specified were made funds of the 
district out of which warrants such as 
The power of the Kansas Board of|the appellant held were to be paid. The 
Medical Registration and Examination| amendment, it is alleged, undertook to 
to cancel a physician’s license to prac- | withdraw this fund and create a new fund 
tice medicine is under attack in the case| which covéred other districts‘and addi- 
of Brikley v. Hassig et al., No. 219. It|tional improvements. This latter the 
is claimed that the procedure followed |appellants attacked as impairing the ob- 
by the board under the authority of the| ligation of the contract claimed to exist 
State statute is unconstitutional in that| between the State and itself. 
a defendant before it does not have the| It is urged in the jurisdictional state- 
advantage of subpoena, summons, or|ment filed in Noack v. Zellerbach, No. 
other compulsory process for taking evi- | 361, that the construction put upon sub- 
dence in his behalf, nor the right to ap-| division 1 of section 634 of the Penal 
peal to a court or commission having|Code of California to prevent the use 
power to examine witnesses. of the Pacific Ocean within the three 
It is contended in the petition for ajmile limit for the transportation of 
writ of certiorari in the case of Squier|salmon, locally outtawed by the statute 
v. Paige, No. 312, that section 70 of the| but legally taken elsewhere, burdens the 
New York Domestic Relations Law js i | Federal Government’s right to regulate 


Definition of Powers of 





| 





direct contravention to the Fourteenth | commerce. 

Amendment under the construction Chapter 539 of the Acts of General 
given Oy ie New York Supreme Court| Assembly of Maryland of 1927 is ques- 
which ws that court to make anjtioned in the briefs in the case of Ameri- 


t 


MaAaey 














stated in the jurisdictional statement, 
was brought because of the alleged un- 
constitutionality of chapter 286, Session 
Laws, 1925 (Nebraska), which allowed 
foreclosure for an installment and sale 
subject to all unpaid portions of a mort- 
gage debt, which the court is asked to 
rule upon, Under the law in force at the 
time the particular mortgage was given, 
there could be but one foreclosure of the 
same land, and it was sold on the market 
regardless of any unpaid portion, and for 
what it would bring, the purchaser tak- 
ing the land free from the lien of the 
mortgage. The law of 1925, however, 
allowed the sale subject to the unpaid 
portion of the debt, regardless-of whether 
there had been an overloan and regard- 
less of the actual value of the iand. 

The so-called Wisconsin “recapture 
clause” of section 31.09 of the Wisconsin 
Statutes, 1925, is involved in the case of 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. v. Railroad 
Commission, No. 218, upon which the Su- 
preme Court is asked to rule. The stat- 
utes provide that dams may be built upon 
navigable streams in the State only upon 
the permit of the Commission and upon 
the express condition that the State may, 


restrain New York from diverting 600,- 
000,000 gallons of water daily from the 
upper basin of the Delaware River will 
be heard at Memphis, Tenn., beginning 
Novy, 17, according to an announcement 
by Charles: N. Burch, special master of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
at the conclusion of rebuttal testimony 
on Sept. 19. on 

Assistant Attorney General Duane FE. 
Minard, who is prosecuting the case of 
New Jersey, asked that the submission 
of briefs and oral'argument be deferred 
for four months, a suggestion which Ar- 
thur J. W. Hilly, corporation counsel for 
New York, ompence. Mr. Burch said that 
he was unwilling to allow so long a pe- 
riod, being. under an. injunction by the 
Supreme Court to present his report as 
soon as conveniently: possible. 

The designation of Memphis as the 
place of argument was at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Hilly, who asserted that Mr. 
Burch had arranged the other hearings 
held at Trenton, New York and Phila- 
delphia to- accommodate the parties and 
counsel at interest and that counsel 
shoald return that courtesy and consider 
the convenience of the master, 


see at 
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NoticeslsHeld to 
Void Foreclosure 





Requirement of Uniform 
Sales Act Mandatory in 
Order to Validate Trans- 
fer on Default of Buyer 





State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, 
Oscar BERGE 


v ~ 
YELLOW MANUFACTURING ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION. 

South Dakota Supreme Court. 
No, 7086. 


Appeal from the Circuit Court of Rob- 
erts County. 

J. W. BARRINGTON for appellant; Tur- 
NER & MCKENNA for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 2, 1930 
Brown, P. J.—Plaintiff purchased a 
|2-ton motor truck for $2,619.48. on a con 
\ditional sales contract, The contract was 
lassigned to defendant, and on Oct, 30, 
1929, when there were six months of in- 
jstallments aggregating $768. yet unpaid, 
five of which installments were: past due; 
idefendant took possession of the prop- 


plaintiff’s rights under the contract by a 
isale of the truck. Notice of the time 
and place of sale was mailed to plaintiff 
|by registered letter and a copy of such 
notice published in a weekly newspaper 
in the district in which the conditiondl 
sales contract was filed. 


The truck was ‘sold at public auction | 
pursuant to such notices and was bid in 
by defendant for the sum of $560, leav- 
ing a deficiency of $280 in addition to 
jeosts of foreclosure, alleged to have been 
$22.50. Plaintiff brought this action in 
conversion, claiming damages in the sum 
of $800. Defendant denied any conver- 
sion, alleged that the foreclosure was had 
pursuant to law, and counterclaimed for 
the deficiency of $252.50. The case was 
tried to the court without a jury and 
|from findings and judgment in favor of 
|plaintiff for thersum of $937, and from 
jan order denying a new trial, defendant 
| appeals. 


Notices Not Posted 


The amount of the judgment is based 
upon the court’s finding that the value of 
|the truck at the time of its seizure by 
defendant was $1,700, that the bala 
jdue under the gontract was $768, that t 
\difference between the value of the truck 
and the balance due'was $932, which sum 
|with legal interest from the date of seiz- 
jure to the date of the judgment amounted 
|to $937. 

Uniform Sales Act. Laws of 1919, 
chapter 137, section 19, provides that 
|when under a conditional sales contract 
the buyer has paid at least 50 per cent of 
the sale price at the time the property is 
retaken by the seller, if the buyer does 
not redeem the goods within 10 days 
after they are retaken the seller must 
sell them at public auction after having 
given notice of the sale by at least three 
notices posted in different public places 
within the filing district where the goods 
are to be sold at least five days before 
the sale. It also provides that the buyer 
must be given written notice by regis- 
tered mail at least 10 days before the 
|sale, and if more than $500 has been paid 
on the purchase price notice shall also 
\be given by publication in a newspaper, 
|within the filing district for at least five 
|days before the sale. 


Defendant complied with alk the re- 
|quirements of this section except that of 
posting the required notices in at least 
three different public places within the 
filing district. No notices were posted. 
In Fodness v. Juelfs, 18 S. D. 146, 82N 
W. 396, we held that a sale of personal 
property under execution was void and 
rendered the sheriff liable for conversion 
of the property when made without post- 
ing notices as required by statute not 
withstanding notice had been given by 
publication in a legal newspaper. The 
requirement of posting at least three 
notices within the filing district is man- 
datory under the conditional sales act, 
and the trial court rightly held the sale 
to be void for want of such posting,/and 
that defendant was liable for conversion 
of the property. f 


Review on Point Denied 


The action was begun by attachment 
of the truck immediately after the sale 
and service was made upon defendant 
outside of the State, and defendant con- 
tends that the vendee under a conditional 
sales contract has no attachable interest 
therein until complete performance of 
the conditions, and that, therefore, the 
|court acquired no jurisdiction of) defend- 
ant. The attachment, however,/ was not 
against the vendee’s interest, but against 
the vendor’s, and, besides, the ‘defendant 
appeared and answered in the action and 
went to trial, and there cam be'no ques- 
tion but what the court had jurisdiction 
both of the subject of the action,and of 
the person of the defendant. ' 


Appellant. contends that the demages 
are excessive as is evident from the tes- 
timony of several witnesses who testified 
as to the value of the truck atthe time; 
it was taken, but none of the testimony 
is brought wp to this court, and in the 
absence of all the material testimony 
|being set out in appellant’s brief it’ is 
presumed that there is sufficient compe 
jtent testimony in the record to sustain 
the findings and judgment of the court. 
Parker v. Vinson, 11 8. D. 381, 77 N. W. 
1028; Ricker y., Scott, 13 S. D, £% 83 
N. W. 47; Hansen v. Bendert, 53 8. D. 
26,219 IN. W. 883; Dennis v. Great,North- 
ern Construction Co, 222 N. W. 269, 53 
8. D. 646; Hanson v. Lambert, 219 §. D. 
892,53 S. D. 34, 


It is finally argued that the complaint 
alleges that plaintiff's damage by reason 
of the conversion was $800, and/plaintiff 
demands judgment for only oe sum of 
$800, and that it was error to give judg- 
ment for any sum in excess. of $800, But 
there is mo assignment of error ‘upon 
which to found this argument, in fact 
there are no assignments of error at all 
in appellant’s brief. It contains some 
| specifications of error made prior ’to the 
motion for new trial, but nowhere: dves 
it purport to adopt such specifications as 
assignments of error in this court, and 
in the absence of an assigmment of! error 
the question can not be reviewed, 
Seubert v. Fawick Tractor Company, 36 
§. D. 213, 154 N, W. 446. ' 

The judgment andordér appealed-from 
jare affirmed, 

PoLLEY, SuHerwoon and Burcu, Judges, 
concur. . 

CAMPBELL, Judge, concurs in the afe 
frmanee of the judgment and 
pealed from, 
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* Depreciation Basis of Patent Fixed 


By Board of Tax Appeals Affirmed! 


Presexten HYerein, Bere 





Evidence Showing Stock Issued for Device Was 


Valued Below Par Held to Negative Cost 
Claimed by Taxpayer 





Denver, Colo—The action of the Board 
of Tax' Appeals in fixing a lower cost on 
‘a patent than that claimed by the tax- 
poyer was approved by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit in this 
case. 

In computing the Federal income tax a 
deduction is permitted for depreciation 
due to the fact that the patent becomes 
less valuable each year, and, therefore, 
the greater the value assigned the pat- 
ent, the greater the depreciation allow- 
ance, the opinion explained, 

The taxpayer’s contention that the cost 
of the patent was equal to the par value 
of common stock issued therefor could 
not be sustained, the court ruled, since 
similar common stock was being given 
as a bonus vith preferred stock sold at 
par. The cost of experiments relating to 
the patent were properly excluded in 
computing the depreciation allowance, it 
was held. : ‘ 

The taxpayer was entitled to amortize 
its wastnites expenses over the 20 

ears for which its charter was issued 
yy deducting one-twentieth of such ex- 
penses each year, the opinion ruled. 


Hersuey MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No, 214. 

On petition to review decision of Board 
of’ Tax Appeals. - 

Georce FE, H. GoopNER (Georce L. NYE 
on the brief) for petitioner; JoHN 
Macc. HupsoN (G. A. YOUNGQUIST, 
Assistant Attorney General, J. Louis 
Monarcu, M. K. ROTHSCHILD and C. 
M. CHAREST on the brief) for re- 
spondent. 

Before Lewis, PHI“uLips and McDER- 
mott, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 4, 1903 
McDermott, Circuit Judge, delivered 
the opinion of the court. 
The petitioner appeals from a decision 
by the Board of Tax Appeals as to three 
items involved in its income tax returns 


for the years 1922 and 1923. The peti- 


tioner was organized in 1919 to acquire | 


@ patent application for an automobile 
lock and to manufacture and market the 
same. 

application for patent had proceeded 


to the point where it was reasonably cer- | 


tain that its allowance would shortly be 


accomplished, as it was on May 30, 1922. | 


The first and principal question in- 
volved is whetherthe board err@l in fix- 
ing the cost of the patent for the purpose 





| th 


| 





| quires that such capital items be amor- 
| tized. To amortize such items over the 


of depreciation or obsolescence, under | 
section 234(a) (7) Rev. Act 1921, and | 


articles 163, 164 and 167, Tr. Reg. 62, 
promulgated pursuant to that act. The 


ciable cost of the patent at $75,000. The 
petitioner contends that the cost of the 
Patent was $250,000. The capital of the 
corporation consisted of $400,000 par 
value of common stock, and $100,000 
ar value of preferred stock, all shares 
ing of $50 par value. 


Stock Valuation Below 
Par Is Indicated 


The corporation acquired the patent in 
exthange for $250,000 par value of com- 
mon stock. Article 167, Tr. Reg. 62, 

® provides that where a patent is paid for 
in stock, its depreciable value shall be 
“the fair market value of the stock or 
securities at the time of the purchase.” 


Upon the hearing before the board there | 


was evidence of the incorporation that 


they investigated the probable market | 


for the lock, costs of manufacture and 
sales, and determined therefrom that the 
patent was worth $250,000. There was 
also opinion evidence of qualified dealers 


in patents and patent rights to the same | 


effect. But there was significant 
dence to the contrary. 

The cost of the patent was $250,000 
par value of common stock. That the in- 
corporators themselves did not at the 
time consider the common stock as worth 
par is demonstrated by the fact that they 
gave from one to four shares of common 
stock as a bonus with each share of pre- 
ferred stock sold at par. It is suggested 
that such sales, with the accompanying 


evi- 


bonus, were largely confined to persons | 


close to the incorporators; but stock, 
actually. worth par, is not ordinarily 
given as a bonus even to such persons; 
eertainly it should not be. 

The more rational conclusion is that 
the common stock was then worth much 
less than par, and the patent was corre- 
spondingly valued by the owners at much 
Yess than $260,000. Furthermore, the 
financial history of the corporation for 
the succeeding six years corroborates the 
then opinion of the corporate officers as 
to the value of the common stock. In 
this state of the record, we cannot say 
that the finding of the board was without 
substential support in the testimony. 
The board’s findings cannot, therefore, 
be disturbed. Prey Bros. Live Stock 
Gomm.. vy, Gommissioner (10 C, C. A.) 36 
FR. (2d) 326, and cases therein cited; 
Royal Pkg. Company v. Lucas (9 C. C. 


miss 
265 


Biipivence for 
™’rdmotion Denied 

The second error assigned is the fail- 
ure of the board to “hold that $4,666.77 
expended by petitioner in experiments 
relating to the patent should be added to 
the depreciable base of the patent.” The 
board found that such expenditures were 
made prior to the issuance of the patent. 
The board disallowed the claim because 
neither the nature of the expenditures, 
nor the value of the patent resulting 
from such expenditures was shown; that 
in the absence of some showing that the 
expenditures “added to the capital value 
of the patent in question” the allowance 
was not justified, 

The record discloses a book entry of 
$4,666.77 charged to capital, and a state- 
ment by the bookkeeper “that the total 
cost for development and experimental 

* work: up to that time (the date of the 
patent) was $4,666.77.” The commis- 
sioner and the board were Tully war- 
ranted in declining to find as a fact, 
from such evidence, that the value of the 
patent had increased in the exact amount 
of the experimental expenditures. Arti- 
cle 168, tr. Reg. 62, promulgated under 
the Revenue Act of -1921, authorized the 
taxpayer to capitalize expenses incurred 
in — his ‘busifless “for designs, drawings, 
patterns, models, or work of an experi- 
mental nature calculated to result in im- 
P\govement of his facilities or his prod- 
ee and to amortize such expenditures 


ioner (8 C. C. A.) 34 F. (2d) 


ee 








| 


| fulness of such expenditure. 


| Chises.” It has been held by the Board 


ea ee eationn | Sioner (1C. C. A.) 83 F, (2d) 763 Corn- 
e ti « ’ 


37 F, (2d) 798. The petitioner cor- 
rectly charged this expenditure to 
| capital, 


| for such depreciation. The duty of ascer- 
Board of Tax Appeals fixed the depre- | 


.) 88 F. (2d) 180; Powers Mfg. Co. v.| © the extent ,that if the profits tax 


, the“tax so computed and the tax com- 
| puted by reference to representative | 


over their “estimated period of useful- 
ness,” 

The same regrulation requires that the 
facts to support such a claim must be 
fully shown in the return or pfior thereto 
to the satisfaction of the, commissioner. 
The record in this case does not disclose 
the facts concerning these expersditures, 
nor that the work was calculated to re- 
sult in the improvement of the facili- 
ties or the product, nor the period of use- 
The peti- 
tioner has not, therefore, carried the 
burden of showing that it is entitled to 
the deduction laimed. Reinecke v.| 
Spalding, 280 . S. 227, 288; Botany 
Mills v, United States, 2783 U. S. 282. 
Claim is made in the briefs for deduc- 
tion from income for similar sums ex- 
pended after the patent was issued; no} 


such claim is assigned as gror, and it is,| qd 


theerfore, not before us, 


Modification of 
Ruling Is Ordered 


The board found that the cost of organ- 
izing the petitioner corporationm~ was| 
$1,271.71, and its charter was 20 years. | 
The petitioner capitalized this expendi- 
ture, and claimed a deduction of one-| 
twentieth of such sum each year—thus | 
amortizing the organization cost over the | 
charter life. The commissioner disal-| 
lowed the claim; the hoard sustained 
€ commissioner primarily om _ the 
ground that corporate charters are often| 
extended beyond the original grant, or| 
lapse prior to its expiration. 

A corporation franchise is tsed in! 
trade or business. Section 234¢€a) (7) | 
Rev. Act, 1921, authorizes a “reasonable 
allawance” for depreciation of property | 
used in trade or business. Article 163, | 
Tr. Reg. 62, recognizes the propriety of 
depreciating intangible property such as 
“patents, copyrights, licenses, and fran- 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 





ef Tax Appeals that organization ex- 
penses cannot be deducted from income 
as a current expense. Logan-Grezgg Hard- 
ware Company, 2 B. T. A, 647; First Na-| 
tional Bank of St. Louis, 3B. T. A. 807;| 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Com- | 
pany, 3B.T. A. 932; American Colortype 
Company, 10 B. T. A. 1276, To the same 
effect, see Simmons Company v. Commis- 


ing Glass Works v. Lucas (C. A. D. C.) 


_Petitioner’s charter was not of indefi- 
nite duration, and good accounting re- 


life of the charter appears to be reason- 
able. We conclude that the board should 
have permitted a reasonable allowance 


taining what is a reasonable allowance 
rests with the commissioner and _ the 
board; but the amount here involved is 
negligible, $63.58 a year; the briefs do 
not suggest. that the amount claimed is 
unreasonable, if any allowance is to be 
made, Accordingly the order will be, 
that the decision of the board be modi- 
fied, by deducting $63.58 from the net 
income of each of the two years im ques- 
tion; and as modified, the decision of the 
board is affirmed. 





Date Set for Conference 
Of New England Tax Group 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: | 
Boston, Sept. 22. 

’ The Eighteenth Annual Conference on 
Taxation under the auspices of the New 
England Tax Officials Association is to 
be held at Fairlee, Vt., Sept. 25 and 26, 
according’ to Commissioner Henry F. 
Long, of the Massachuéetts Department 
of Corporations and Taxation. 

Dr, Thomas S. Adams, tax adviser of 
the Treasury Department, will speak on 
the subject _ ‘‘Basic principles which 
should guide in tax legislation,”? and 
several addresses are scheduled by tax 
officials of the New England States on 
improving existing methods of taxation, 
Comnissioner Long stated, | 









Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Cupey Sugar Company 

Overassessments of income and prof. | 


its taxes and interest in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer are determined as | 
follows: 1918, $33,590.11; 1919, $40,- 
630.92; 1920, $97,474.75. 

The overassessment for the fiscal year 
1918, amounting to $3,590.11, results 
from the redetermination of the profits 
tax liability wmnder the provisions of 
Sections 210, Revenue Act of 1917, and 
327 and 328, Revenue Act of 1918, due 
to the existence of abnormal conditions 
affecting the statutory invested capital 


were computed without the benefit of; 
such sections it would work upon the 
taxpaydr an exceptional hardship evi- 
denced by gross disproportion between 


corporations. Appeal of G. M. Standi- 
fer Constructiom Corporation and * Van- 
couver Home Company, 4B. T. A. 525. 

The overassessments for the fiscal 
years 1919 and 1920, to the extent of 
$137,311.63, are made pursuant to the 
final order of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals entered in the instant 
case for. the above years, Docket No. 
17580, 

The balance of the overassessments | 
for the fiscal years 1919 and 1920,| 
amounting to $794.04, represents the 
remission of imterest assessed OM pre- 
viously determined deficiencies im tax, 
since the presemt overassessments cause 
the elimination of the interest. 


Vaccaro Brothers & Company 
Overassessments of income and profits 





Elizabeth W. Driver, Exeoutriac, Egtate 
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Depreciatiot—Value of patent——Patent purchased with common stock when sim- 
ilar stock was being given as a bonus with preferred stock— 

Evidence considered and depreciable cost of patent as fixed by the Board of 
Tax Appeals approved; the cost of the patent was not equal to the par value 
of the common stock with which it was purchased since similar common stock 
was being given as a bonus with preferred stock sold at par.—Hershey Mfg. Co. v. 


Commissioner. 


(C. C. A. 10)——V U.S, Daily, 2263, Sept. 23, 1980. 





Depreciation—Patents—Experiments relating thereto— 


Cost of experiments relating to patents held 


roperly excluded from depreci- 


able base when neither the nature of the expenditures nor the value of the pat- 


ent resultin 
A. 10)—V 


therefrom were shown.—Hershey Mfg. Co. v. Commissioner, 
- S. Daily, 2268, Sept. 238, 1930. 


(C.C, 


Depreciation—Organization cost— 


Where the corporation's charter was for 20 years, the taxpayer was entitled 
to capitalize its organization expenses and claim a deduction for one-twentieth 
of such expenses each year, thus amortizing the organization cost over the char- 
ter life—-Hi ershey Mfg. Co. v. Commissioner, (C. C. A. 10)—V U. S. Daily, 2263, 


Sept. 28, 1930. 





Gross income—Exclusions—Income accrued prior to Mar. 1, 1913—Judgment paid 
in 1920 for services rendered during period 1969 to 1915— 

In 1920 the taxpayer who kept his accounts om a cash basis was paid a judg- 
ment for services rendered from 1909 to 1915, together with accrued interest; 
held that the portion of the amount received representing payment for com- 


Promulgated Sept. 22 


of Philip S. Driver. Docket Wo. 24861. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1921 the | 
proceeds of life insurance policies 
taken out in 1896, 1901, 1914 and 
1917, where the insured reserwed the 
right to change the beneficiary, | 
should be included in‘the gross es- , 
tate of the decedent for estate tax 
purposes.— 
George S. HYoover and Title Zrsurance 
and Trust Company, Executors of the 
Estate of George W. Hoover, deceased. | 
Docket No. 25787. 

From evidence produced at the 
hearing the value, for estate tax 
purposes, of the Pasadena property | 





Mar, 1, 1913, did not constitute taxable 
income for 1920, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has held. 

The taxpayer was an attorney who re- 
ported on the cash basis. In 1915 he re- 
covered a& judgment for services ren- 
dered during’ the period 1909 to 1915 and 
that judgment was paid in 1920. No tax 
was payable on that portiom of the 
judgment representing services per-, 
formed prior to Mar. 1, 1913, and for 
interest accrued to that date, the opin- 
ion held. 

The balance of the judgment was tax- 


tered, the court ruled. 





WILLIAM J. KYLE ET AL. 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
Nos. 4355, 4356. 
Petitions for review from the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Before BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 
Judges, amd Jounson, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 15, 1930 

JOHNSON, District Judge—These two 
cases consolidated for hearing and de- 
cision are -proceedings for the redeter- 
mination of deficiencies in the peti- 
tioners’ income taxes for the calendar 
year 1920, im the following seamounts: 
William J. Kyle, $1,796.12 and Patrick 
D. Reinhart, $1,509.08. 

The facts were correctly foumd by the 
Board of, Tax Appeals, as follows: 

“The petitioners, attorneys at law, re- 
siding in Waynesburg, Greene County, 


‘ 


| Pa, in 1908, formed a partnership un- 
|der the firm name .of Kyle & Reinhart, 


which thereafter engaged in a general 
practice with _ offices in Waynesburg. 
Beginning with the year 1899, William 
J. Kyle, one of the petitioners, had per- 
formed numerous legal services for J. 
V. Thompson, a resident of Uniontown, 
Fayette County, Pa, who up until his 
property Was placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers in January, 1915, had been ex- 
tensively emgaged in purchasing and 
selling coal lands in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“After its formation until the date of 
the receivership the partnership con- 
tinued to waspteaennt Thompson im certain 
of his purchases of coal property in 
Greene County. The services rendered 
consisted principally of examining titles, 
preparing deeds and mortgages, closing 
the transactions and recording the vari- 
ous instruments. Fees were charged for 
each transaction in proportiom to the 
amount of time involved and bills were 
rendered from time to time, gemerally at 
periods requested by Thompson. Thomp- 
son never objected to the amounts of 
the fees charged, but at the time of the 
receivership he had not paid some of the 
bills on the ground that the money was 
not then available. 


Receipts Qharged 
As 1920 Income 


“In 1915, shortly after Thompson’s af- 
fairs were placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers, the petitioners were granted 
leave of court to institute suit against 
Thompson. Suit was entered im Fayette 
County and a judgment was recovered 


\ 


thereon for want of an affidavit 
of defense on Nov 8, 2915, in 
the amount of $19,20962. Of this 
amount, $7,035.10 represented the 


value of completed services performed 
by the partnership for Thompson from 
1909 until Mfar. 1, 1913, and $1,055.27 





taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1917, 
$110,062.55; 1919, $319,160.19. 

The overassessments result from _ re- 
determinations of the profits tax liabili- 
ties under the provisions of sections 219, 
Revenue Act of 1917, and 827 and 328, 
Revenue Act. of 1918, because Of ab-) 
normalities affecting the capitals 
whereby the values of certain assets used 
in the business may not be included in 
the statutory invested capitals which 
work upon the taxpayer an exceptional 


EContinued ore Page 10, Column - 2.) 





representeu interest upon such amounts 
from the average due date’ to Mar. 1, 
1913, An exemplified copy of the rec- 
ord was entered in Greene County on 
Nov. 5, 1915. At Thompson’s golici- 
tation the petitioners did not issue ex- 
ecution on the judgment. They consid- 
ered at that time that Thompson would 
eventually be able to pay off his in- 
debtedness. * In September, 1920, 
Thompson’s trustees in bankruptey paid 
the petitioners the amennt of $24,- 
320.27, representing the face amount 
of the jedgment, together with interest 
from the date of judgment to -the date 
of payment. In making their returns 


Decisions of Board of ‘Tax Appeals 


| pleted services performed prior to Mar. 1, 1918, and for interest accrued to that 
date was mot income in 1920, but that the balance of the judgment was income: 
| in 1920 when paid and not in 1915 when entered.—Kyyle v. Commissioner. 
A. 3)—V U. S. Daily, 2268, Sept. 23, 1930, 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





is determined agreeably to petition- 
er’s estate tax return, and for iack 
of sufficient evidence to the contrary 
the determination of the Commis- 
sioner as to the value, for estate 
tax purposes, of the Hollywood or 
Los Angeles property, is approved. 
William D. Shaffer. Docket No. 29931. 
Stock in a corporation, operated 
unsuccessfully, was exchanged in 
1922 for stock in another corpora- 
tion which proved to be insolvent and 
its stock worthless in 1923. There 
being no evidence that the stock ac- 
quired in 1922 was then or there- 
after of any value no deduction from 
/gross ‘income can be allowed there- 
for in 1923. 


Payment in 1920 for Services Prior | 
To Mar.1,1913, Held Not to Be Taxable. 





Portion of Judgment Recovered in 1915 by Taxpayer Who 
Reported on Cash Basis Properly Excluded 





a A 
_ Philadelphia, Pa.—Payments received|for 1920 the petitioners included therein| 
in 1920 for services rendered prior tothe 


amount of such interest, or 
$5,110.65. The Commissioner deter- 
mined that the entire amount of cash 
received in 1920 was income to the 
partnership and that one-half of this 
amount was income of each of the pe- 
titioners for the taxable year. The 
petitioners’ returns have been made on 
a cash receipt and disbursements 
asis. 


Earnings Before 


1913. Made Exempt 


The Board held that the portion of 


able in 1920 when it was received and the amount received, which represented | 
not in 1915 when the judgment was en-|payment for completed services per- 


formed prior to Mar. 1. 1913, and for 
interest accrued to that date in the 
respective amounts of $7,035.10~ and 
$1,055.27, or a total of $8,090.37, was 
not income in 1920, but that the bal- 
ance of the judgment was income in 
1920 when paid, and not in 1915 when 
entered. Final orders of redetermina- 
tion were entered on June 21, 1929, 
and from those orders this appeal is 
taken. 

The only error alieged is the act of 
the Commissioner in including in the 
1920 income the entire amount received 
in cash by the partnership during the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Decision Fixes 
Deductions in 


| 
| 


Securities of Foreign Cor- 
porations Permitted by 
North Carolina Court 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Sept. 22. 


In computing the basis of the North 


\Carolina corporate excess tax a deduc- 


tion should be permitted equal to the 
value of the securities of foreign corpo- 
rations owned by the taxpaying com- 
pany, the District Court for the Eastern 
District of North Carolina has held. 

The tax is imposed only upon domestic 
corporations and, according to the opin- 
ion, the basis (corporate excess) is 
arrived at by determining the value of 
jthe capital stock, then deducting the as- 
sessed value of real and personal prop- 
erty assessed in North Carolina as well 
as certain other items, such as Federal 
securities, etc. 

The question the court explained, is 
whether or not securities of foreign cor- 
porations should be included in the deduc- 
tions. 





Individuals Favored 
| 


lvidual citizens from taxation on shares 
|of stock held by them in foreign corpora- 
itions,” the opinion says. “This is the 
iprivilege and legal right of a State,” it 
continued, “but the same statute imposes 
|a tax upon like shares if held by a cor- 
poration of this State. 

“The statute says to an individual in 
|the lumber business: You may hold 
shares of foreign corporations in the 
capital of your business without limit and 
withoutetax; it says to the corporation: 
|The tax must be paid on foreign shares.” 
| In this case the two hundred and 
twenty-five (225) shares of the capital 
|stock of the Argent Lumber Company, a 
|South Carolina corporation, is assessed 
iby the State of North Carelina for tax- 
ation at the sum of two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand ($225,000) dollars. 

“Obviously the State of North Caro- 
|lina has imposed a discriminating burden 
on the corporation without any logical 
recognized or necessary reason for the 
distinction, except solely that the State 
of North Carolina has illegally and in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
made complainant bear unjustly a part 
of the taxation that should be fairly and 
equally divided alike between a corpora- 
tion and an individual. 


vicious in ‘effect. It encourages the indi- 
vidual to evade the State tax power by 
investments in foreign securities and 
|without any just or necessary reason for 
|the distinction compels complainant to 
pay tax on identical holdings. 
islative action cannot have any other pur- 
pose or justification than evident intent 
to discriminate against the corporation.” 


has been upheld.in other States,” the 
court declared. 


“It is not, a mere question of State 
‘double taxation’ or a proceeding to col- 


in which there is a substantial and arbi- 
itrary discrimination as between an indi- 
vidual and a corporation of the same 


valid.” 


Co, v. Pennsylvania, 277 U. S. 389. 











_ Corporation Tax 


‘Allowance Equal to Value of 


| “The statute in question exempts indi- | 


“Moreover, this statute is even more} 


Such leg- | 


Under the State law the corporate ex- 
cess is certified by the State Board to the 
local authorities and taxed at local rates. 
“The tax on the foreign shares of com- 
plainant by the State of North Carolina 
jis not a ‘corporation tax,’ which, in the 
reasonable exercise of the power to tax 


“It is not a ‘business or 
franchise tax,’” the opinion continued 


lect back taxes, but it is a ‘property tax’ 


Decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are decisive on the ques- 
tion involved, the court declared, citing 
jamong numerous others Quaker City Cab 


“Upon the authority quoted, and for | 
the reasons given, I am of the opinion | protection 
that the statute of the State of North; Amendment to the Constitution ‘of the 
Carolina assessing and taxing the shares: United States,” the opinion concludes, 







New Books 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, offical documents 
Library of Congress card n 


Atkinson, William. Ethical interest. 68 p. 
Topsfield, Mass., The Perkins press, 1929. 


30-20168 
Baldwin, William Edward, ed. New York 


insurance law. 1980 ed. 


appendix containing miscellaneous laws 
affecting insurance, edited by... 
N. Y., The Banks law publishing co., 1930. 





30-20171 
Baltimore municipal journal. _ Baltimore, 
200th anniversary. 1729-1929. Published 


by the Baltimore municipal journal. 297 
\p., illus. Baltimore, Fleet-McGinley, 1929. 
3830-12830 

| Cameron, Constance. 


0. 

Clapp, Frank Leslie. . . . Objective tests. 
(Educational progress, v. 9, no. 2.) 
p.- Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 

30-20513 


Clare, Eva. Musical appreciation and the 
! gtudio club, by ... with a foreword by 
| Granville Bantock. New ed. 228 p., illus. 
OM Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 
30-20349 
Codd, Clare M. Theosophy for little chil- 
dren. 45 p. Wheaton, Ill., Theosophical 
press, 1930. 30-20508 
Ellis, Jessie Croft, comp. Nature index; 
5000 selected references to nature forms 
and illustrations of nature in design, 
painting and sculpture. (Useful ref- 
erence series, no. 41.) Part of pages 
* blank. “Books and periodicals used in 
index”: p. 1-5. 319 p. Boston, The F. 
W. Faxon co., 1930. 30-20661 
Freeman, C. R. Boyd. Priestcraft: a study 
of the exploitation of the religious senti- 
ment. 184 p. London, The Pioneer press, 
1929. 
Funk & Wagnalls new Standard dictionary 
of the English language, 
more than three hundred and eighty spe- 
cialists and other scholars, under the su- 
pervision of Isaac K. Funk, editor-in- 
chief, Calvin Thomas, consulting editor, 
Frank H. Vizetelly, managing editor. 
Complete in one volume. 2811 p., illus. 
N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls co., 1929. 30-13006 
Gilbert, James J. A history of the First 
Presbyterian church of Columbus, Geor- 
gia, during the first 100 years of its ex- 
istence. 148 p. Columbus, Ga., Gilbert 
printing co., 1930. 80-20507 
Hampson, Alfred Leete. Emily Dickinson, 
a bibliography. 36 p., illus. Northamp- 
ton, The Hampshire bookshop, 1930. 
30-20660 
Hertz, Emanuel. Abraham Lincoln: his fa- 
vorite poems and poets. February 12, 
1930. 48 p., illus. n. p., 1980. 30-12851 
| Hertz, Emanuel. Abraham Lincoln: his in- 
ventive mind. 
12th, 19380. 


15 p. n. p., 1930. 
Hertz, Emanuel. The children’s Lincoln. 
21 p., illus. n. p., 1930. 30-12850 
Hertz, Emanuel. Face to face with Abraham 
Lincoln. 30 p. n. p., 1930. 
Hertz, Emanuel. Lincoln in excelsis; the 
double climax—Gettysburg and the Sec- 
ond inaugural. 24 p. n. p., 1930? 
30-12845 


Hertz, Emanuel. Lincoln of Illinois: the 
testimony of the nations. 28 p. © Dy 
1930. 30-12847 


State Books and 





Publications 


| Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Florida—Report of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Florida, John J. Tigert, President, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Tallahassee, 1929. 

! South Carolina—Annual Report of the At- 
torney General for the State of South 
Carolina, John M. Daniel, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Columbia, 1929. 

South Carolina—Twenty-third Annual Re- 
ort of the State Bank Examiner of 
jouth Carolina, Albert S. Fant, State 
Bank Examiner, Columbia, 1928. 

South Carolina—Twenty-fourth Annual Re- 
port of the State Bank Examiner of South 





| Carolina, Albert S. Fant, State Bank Ex-| 


aminer, Columbia, 1928. 


nature and character as has been held in-| North Dakota—Annual Report of the Hail 


| Insurance Department of the State of 
| North Dakota, Martin S. Hagen, Manager, 
State Hail Insurance Department, Bis- 
marck, 1929. 








held by complainant in the Argent Lum- 





tion, is unconstitutional under the equal 
clause of the Fourteenth 





Library of Congress 





Containing all} 
amendments. to January, 1931, with an/| 


480 p.| 


“Mother, what shall | 


I do now?” A _ handbook for busy| 
mothers, by ... and Maud Criswell. 122) 
p., illus. Phil. Dorrance & company, | 
19 30-20173 


20) 


30-12942 | 
prepared by| 


Dated, at end: February: 
30-12852 | 


30-12854 | 


ber Company, a South Carolina corpora- | 
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Received by 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
umber is at end of last line. 


1930. 27 p., illus. 
Hertz, Emanuel. 
Beecher. 


n. p., 1 
“Pew 89”; 


0. 
Lincoln — 
20 p., illus. 7% 


n. Py 


| Hertz, Emanuel. 
Lincoln. 16 P’ 


he D 
| Hertz, Emanue 


The wizardry of Lincolt 


political appointments and party man+ 


| agement. 27 p. n. p., 1930. 30-12849 
| Lustig, David J. Vaudeville hypnotism, # 
- + « (La Vellma). 36 p., illus. N, Y¥., 
Art-printers co# 1930. 30-20509: 
McCrossan, Thomas J. Bodily healing and 
the atonement. 112 p. Seattle, Wash., T. 
J. McCrossan, 1930. 


New education fellowship. 5th world con- 
ference, Elsinore, Denmark, 1929. To- 
wards a new education; a record and syn- 
thesis of the discussions on the new 
chology and the curriculum at the 
world conference of the New education 
fellowship held at Elsinore, Denmark, in 
August 1929; edited for the N. E. F, b: 
William Boyd, assisted by Muriel 
Mackenzie, with an introduction by Sir 
Michael Sadler. 497 p., illus. 
Knopf, 1930. 


|New York state-wide economic congress, 
| New York (City), 1929. Proceedings of 
New_York state-wide economic congress, 
held in New York city, April 15, 16 and 17, 
1929,. 3389 p. Utica, N. Y. Thos. G 
Peters printing co., 1929. 30-27473 
Prentice-Hal, -inc., New York. Prentice- 
Hall training service for trust officers. 
1 v., illus. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1929. 
30-20174 
Proper, Coenraad Bart Anne. Social ele- 
ments in English prose fiction between 
1700 and 1832, 302 p. Amsterdam, H. J. 
Paris, 1929. 80-13010 
Stradling, Eloise. Test material for the 
New Winston reader. 1 v., illus. Phil. 
The John C. Winston co., 1929. 30-20512 


Sture-Vasa, Mary. Let us say grace. 31 p. 
Boston, The Christopher publishin; 
house, 1930. 30-2051 


Taussig, Frank William. Principles of eto- 
nomics, by ... 3d ed., rev. 2 v. « Se 
The Macmillan co., 1930, , 30-20175 

Tugwell, Rexford Guy. American economie 
life and the means ‘of its improvement 
by . , . Thomas Munro, Roy E. Stryker, 

8d ed. 737 p. illus. N. Y., Harcow 

Brace and co., 1930. 30-201 

| Warren, Charles. Congress, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Supreme court. 308 p. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown and co., 1930. 30-20176 

Wroth, Lawrence Counselman. Acts of 
French royal administration concerning 
Canada, Guiana, the West Indies and 
Louisiana, prior to-1791; a list compiled 
by ... and Gertrude L. Annan. (“Re- 
printed from the Bulletin of the New 
York public library of November 1929- 
March 1930.”) 151 p. N. Y., The New 

30-20663 


York public library, 1930. 





Government Books 
and Publications 





| 

Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu« 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Soil Survey of Hancock County, Indiana, 
Part 2, The Management of Hancock 
County Soils—Number 23, Series 1925. Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, United States 
Departgent of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with the Purdue University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Aer. pS 

Public Utilities Commission, District of Co+ 
lumbia, 1929—Seventeenth Annual Re- 
port. 14-30633 

Supplement to Annual List of Publications 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, August 30, 1980. Compiled monthly 
by Division of Publications, United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Publications of the United States Bureau 
of Mines—List 184, August, 1980. United 
States Department of Commerce. 

Reduction of Airplane Noise—Aeronautics 

Bulletin No. 25. Aeronautics Branch, 

United States Department of Commerce. 

| Free. 30-26950 

Physical Standards for Airplane Pilots In- 
cluding Standards for Lighter-than Air 
Pilots) and Appendix of Reference 
Text. Aeronautics Branch, United States 
Department of Commerce. Free. 30-26961 

The Results of Physical Tests of Road- 
Building Rock—Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 76. Division of Tests, Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 25 cents. 

; Agr. 30-1075 
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| » Meeting Are Told 


vention of accidents, industrial accidents 
in relation to hours of exposure to em- 


. elared in his address as Pres 


failure to account for premiums col 





+ 


Tn Industry Said _ 


To Record Gain 





ore Fatalities and Perma-, 
_-nent Injuries Shown, Dele-' 
“gates to International} 








Wilmington, Del., Sept. 22.—In spite 
of constructive efforts made in the pre- 


yment are on the increase, the Presi- 

tt of the Industrial Accidents Board 
of Delaware, Dr. Walter O. Stack, de- 
ident of the | 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident. Boards and Commissions, | 
Sept. 22 at the first session of the 17th 
annual meeting of the association be- 
ing held in Wilmington. Sessions will 
continue through Sept. 26. The associa- | 
tion is composed of American and 
Canadian boards and commissions ad- 
ministering workmen’s compensation | 
laws. 

According to available records, Dr. 
Stack said, there were 23,000 industrial | 
deaths and 3,125,000 nonfatal lost time | 
accidents in the United States in 1929, | 
with attendant economic losses of over | 
$1,000,000,000. | 

Temporary injuries have decreased in | 
number during the last three years, he‘ 
reported, but there were more fatalities | 
and permanent injuries on the basis of | 
hours of exposure to employment. 


Gathering of Statistics Urged 


Dr. Stack said that increased use of | 
machinery, speeding up of industrial life, 
the unemployment situation and con- 
centration on minor hazards to the ne- 
glect of major ones have been suggested | 
to him as the causes for a decrease in 
frequency of accidents with an attend- 
ant increase in severity. He recom- 
mended that accurate statis_ics be com- 

iled in each State and furnished to the 
een of Labor Statistics. 


The President of the association as- 
serted tha. no legislation of the last 40 
years “has had a more wholesome effect 
upon society as a whole or been of 
greater benefit to humanity than the | 
workmen’s compensation laws.” They | 
have created friendlier relations between 
employers and employes, he said, the | 
permanency of which “will depend upon 
the course of future legislation and the 
manner in which laws are administered.” 


Dr. Stack reviewed the changes made 
in workmen’s compensation laws by 
legislatures in 1930. Only four States, 
Massachusetts, New York, Virginia and 
Louisiana adopted amendments, he said. 
The action of Virginia in liberalizing its 
act was said to be “deserving of partic- 
ular attention.” In that State the 
waiting period was reduced from 10 to 
7 days, benefits were increased from 50 
to 55 per cent of weekly wages, maxi-| 
mum weekly payments were imcreased 
from $12 to $14 and the maximum 
amount from $4,500 to $5,600, while the 
allowance for funeral expenses was in- 
creased from $100 to $150, it was ‘ex- 
plained. 

Extraterritorial Rights Criticized 


The writing of extra-territorial rights | 
into compensation laws was criticized | 
by Dr. Stack. Under this plan a State | 
assumes jurisdiction over accidents oc- 
curring in other States on the ground 
that the contract of employment of the | 
eed had been made in the State) 
alleging jurisdiction, he pointed out. 

“Personally I do not approve of such: 
legislation,” said Dr. Stack, for in my | 
opinion it is unsound in principle and il- | 
legal in practice; contrary to the ex- 
pressed language of the Constitution of 
the United States, which wisely gives to 
the States in which accidents occur regu- 
latory police powers that can not be 
abridged or denied them by a legislative 
act of another State. Such legislation 
causes abuse and confusion; is but an 
arrogating step in an economic dicta- 
torship in matters of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation and, in the admin- 
istration of a law in which the aggres- 
sor had no part in making, an attempt 
to usurp the governmental prerogatives 
of sister States never contemplated by 
the framers of the American compensa- 
tion laws.” 

The President recommended that a 
committee be appointed on workmen’s 
com -nsation legislation to which should 
be referred the matter of alleged injus- | 
tices to employers and employes aris- 
ing out of technicalities resort-d to “by 
some of the insurance companies t 
escape their moral and legal obligations.” 
He also urged the appointment of a 
committee on rehabilitation of injured 
workers and another to study the French 
system of compensating for specific 
permanent loss of body members, 
whereby the age of the injured is used 
as a basis for computing compensation. 


Laws Compiled 

In submitting his report as secretary- 
treasurer, Ethelbert Stewart proposed 
that steps be taken to hold an all-Amer- 
ican convention of workmen’s compen- 
sation officials of North America, South 
America and Central America. He an- 
nounced that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, of which he is Commissioner, has 








ready for printing a translation of ali| 


| 


workmen’s compensation laws of South 
and Central Americas, including the 


various Mexican states. | 


Dr. George H. Gehrman, chairman of 
the association’s medical committee, re-| 
ported that a curriculum for a course in| 
industria: medicine in medical schoois| 
has been prepared for submission to) 
educatiouai institutions. The course, it 
was explained, is based on that given 
at the University of Pennsylvania by 
Dr. Henry Field Smyth. 

Dr. Smyth summarized the details of 
the course, pointing out that although 
the subject is a specialty it is an im- 


portant branch.of public health instruc-| 


tion. 

‘Room should be made in the curricula 
of medical schools for such courses, Jo- 
seph A. Parkes, of Massachusetts, de- 
clared in answer to a statement in the 
report that curricula are crowded and 
it is difficult to add new subjects. Mr. 
Parkes also suggested that a course on 
workmen’s compensation laws be added 
to subjects taught in law schools. 





Insurance License Revoked 


For Failure to Make Report 
State of New York: 
New York, Sept. 22. 


The New York Insurance Department 
announces that it has revoked the license 


to Russel Marston trading. as|can not, in my opinion, be expended for 
recat te 32 per cent for protected brick dwe 


for 


issu 
“Marston & Co.,” New York City, 
ected. 


Public Utilities 





jcertain advertising because of a protest | 


|chain program altogether. 


!type or better, and also if fire hose is| 


fal Accidents Special Privileges Sought 


By College 





Natio 





[Continued from Page 1,] 


public of service which the stations 


might otherwise render. 

Members of the Commission have 
stated that they feel compelled in ad- 
ministering the law to consider all sta- 
tions on the same basis, whether they 
are operated for profit or purely for 
educational purposes. $ 

Others who have studied the radio laws 
maintain that the Commission has the 
right to protect an educational station, 
and especially one owned and operated 
by a State, from encroachments or what 
may be tantamount to encroachments 
from their point of view by commercial 
stations. 


Complete Commercial 
Control Deemed Undesirable 


Some go further and say that the Fed- | 
eral Radio Commission should protect | 
these stations. | 

The rapid disappearance of educational | 
stations has led a considerable number 
of educators to fear that within a short; 
time all broadcasting will be within the | 
control of commercial concerns. This is 
considered by them as very undesirable. | 

One educator complains that an edu-| 
cational station associated with one of 
the national chains desired to discontinue | 





nal Educators Fear Broadcasting Studios Will Suffer 
Because of Further Extensions of Privileges to 
Commercial Agencies 


|the State Superintendent of Education, 





Radio 





New York Cites 


Radio Stations Insurance Men 
For Investigation’ 





Hearing Is Called to Inquire 


Brokers in Editorial of In- 


privileges withdrawn and given to a com- 
surance Journal 


|peting station. 

The commercial station, the complaint 
alleges, was sharing time with an edu- 
cational station which was using only New York, Sept. 22. 
}one-seventh ‘of the time. It was obliged,} As the result of an editorial in an 
jin order to protect its chain privileges|insurance journal, wherein it was im- 


to attempt to force the college station|Plied that substitutes may take written 
|on to a frequency which the college of- examinations for applicants for insur- 


¢ . ance brokers’ licenses, a hearing has 
|ficials considered as undesirable. Let- ) 7 


d been called for Sept. 25 at 2 p. m., at 
jters and ‘affidavits from the Governor, | which vencenanbeniten of ieokerk’ asso- 


ciations will be requested to furnish er- 
tain information, according to the Third 
}Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, 
Samuel D. Macpeak, in direct charge of 
these examinations. 

Mr. Macpeak revealed that he has sent 
letters to. the various ‘organizations in- 
| viting them. to bring any persons who 
may have knowledge of such procedure 
and facts to support any such implica- 
tions, 


State of New York: 


jand other officials were not admitted in 
evidence’ by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion when the hearing was held. 

It was explained by the examiner at 
the hearing that the rules of the Com- 
mission concerning. evidence had been 
changed and all broadcasting stations 
had been notified. However, the direc- 
tor of the college station said he had 
not received notice of the change, and 
declared this was true of representatives | 
of two other stations appearing in Wash-| 
ington for hearings. 





Subjects for Discussion 
The letters contained copies of the 
| editorial and listed the following subjects 
for discussion: 

“1, That more care should be taken | 
respecting the conditions surrounding | 
the written examinations of applicants | 
|for licenses as insurance brokers in this | 
city; 
| “2. The reasonableness of the suspi- 


Attitude of Commission 
Adjudged Unfavorable 


Under circumstances of small budgets 
operating upon funds as low as $1,500 
per year, some colleges complain that 





sent to the State Legislature by a State! 
organization with a wide membership. | 


| This station, it was asserted, was forced | 


by the chain to decide between broad-| 
casting the advertising or giving up the! 
It was said | 
that the same station was forced later 


|to decide between securing the privilege that the control of broadcasting is in the 
\of operating full time or having its chain} hands of the commercial chains and/| 





Texas Fixes Standard 
For Fire Equipment 


Commissioner Says Hose and 
Hydrant Standardization 
Practically Complete | 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Sept. 22. | 


In announcing to manufacturers of | 
fire equipment and apparatus the stand-| 
ards established for fire hose and fire| 
hydrants in Texas Sept. 18, the State| 
Fire Insurance Commissioner, J. W. De} 
Weese, stated that the work of stand-| 
ardizing fire hose threads in Texas is 


complete with one exception. | 
The announcement follows in full text: | 


With the issuance of this, our last 
memorandum, we beg to advise that the 
work of standardization in Texas has 
been completed with one exception, and 
within a comparatively short time this 
work will be finished by the City of 
Houston itself. In view of these facts} 
we desire to call the attention of every-| 
one concerned to the importance of fur- | 
nishing only those materials which are| 
equipped with the standard threads. | 

City May Be Penalized 

In particular concerning fire hose, we| 
might state that our standard require- | 
ments now provide that all fire hose 
must be at least of the double jacketed 


furnished with threads which are not|¢; 
standard, a penalty will be applied in the | 
individual Key Rate of a city or town, 
so care should be given that this stand- 
ard be maintained at all times in the 
future. 

Concerning fire hydrants, all 
hydrants to be furnished on new orders 


in this State must be of the standard | 
| three-way type, and we might also ad-| 


vise that if hydrants are furnished with 
threads which are not standard, the city 
or town will be penalized for this de- 
ficiency. 

In towns where the two-way type of 
hydrants have been used and orders are 


made for the first three-way, type, the | 


pumper connection shall be equipped 


| with the national standard pumper con- 


nection threads. 
"We desire to take this opportugity of 
thanking everyone concerned for their 


cooperation in putting over this very im-| 


portant work and at the same time 
thank our representative who was di- 
rectly responsible for the results , ob- 
tained in the field. 


Storm Relief Money 
Not for Drought Aid 


Illinois Opinion Says Disaster 


Fund Open to No Other Use 





| State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Sept, 22. 


ment of Finance “for emergency in tem- 
porary measures to save life and relieve 
suffering and hardship in cyclone, tor- 
nado and wind storm disasters,” can not 
|be used for drought relief, in the opinion 
of the Attorney General, Oscar E. Carl- 
|strom. He gave that opinion in a letter 
|to the State Administrative Auditor, 


| text: 


jreads as follows: 


“In reference to the matter of emer- 
jgency drought relief, this Department 
is asking whether or not it would be 
|proper to expend an appropriation to 
the Department of Finance ‘for emer- 
|gency in temporary measures to save 
\life and relieve suffering and hardship 
in cyclone, tornado and windstorm dis- 
asters,’ funds that might be needed. to 
relieve suffering in the drought stricken 
area.” 

| The purpose of the appropriation to 
which you refer is plain and unambigu- 
ous, the use of the money so appropri- 
ated being limited to the saving of life 
and the relieving of suffering and hard- 
{ship in ecycline, tornado and windstorm 
disasters. In view of this limitation, it 





relief work occasioned by the 
drought, - 


jcial broadcasters to monopolize all o 


fire | 


A State appropriation to the Depart-| 


hearings of this kind, costing their rep- 
resentatives from $500 to $600; when 
they can’t get their testimony inserted, 
there are complaints that the colleges 
suffer a serious handicap. 

A situation of this kind has caused 
friction. Some educators state quite 
frankly that they are led to believe 


cion that there have been cases wherein 
the applicant was represented by a 
dummy vho took the examination for 
the real applicant in his name; 

“3. That additional preliminary re- 
quirements should be met by any appli- 
}cants which would serve to make any 
|substitution hazardous; 

_“4, Any other omissions or ~ commis- 
that, owing to the attitude of the Com-| sions. 

mission, the commercial broadcaster is}! “Kindly discuss this matter with the 
able to force programs upon local sta-|members of your association and _ re- 
tions of the chain even in the face of|quest the presence of any such indi- 
opposition from representatives of local | viduals in possession of information 
organizations. |which would tend to further the purpose 

It is conceded by educators generally|of the inquiry.” 
that the contributions of commercial} Mr. Macpeak stated tha’: the signa- 
broadcasters to educational stations en-!ture on a broker’s license ap lication 
title them to a fair share of the radio|was made before a notary public and 
channels. Objection has arisen, how-|ypon the date of examination the appli- 
ever, to what some educators declare | cant signed the examination papers. He 
to be an effort on the part of commer-| said that in view of the seriousness of 
|misrepresentation undér a notary’s oath, 
he did not believe that substitution 
would take place. 

The editorial, as quoted by Mr. Mac- 
peak, follows in full text: 

It is the idea of some insurance 
|brokers that the Insurance Department 
should make more eareful its conditions 


¢ 2 E surrounding: the written examinati £ 
s ucation as the educators : : egy enrol 
interested in education as t applicants for licenses as insurance 


themselves. They give the public pro-| : ; . 
grams of finest merit. However, other | brokers in this city.. There seems to 
advertisers provide programs which are |{*... Some suspicion that there have been 
not acceptable to educators. be Eggs the applicant was repre- 
There is a group of educators who take browsers 4 eae no a the ex- 
the extreme position by asserting that name. We are told Pet in his 
the educational point of view and the| (i+, ibl ith that this would be 
commercial point of view can not ~be eli e without discovery, because 
successfully reconciled, and therefore, fiecks te the Dan application 
such privileges as still remain to edU-| appear at th per vn y mail and 
cational stations should be protected by|time bef e exammation for the first | 
the Federal Radio Commission and|‘;™¢,>¢fore any department official. This | 
should not be subject to loss of priv- Coates easily copsble of correction. 
ileges through the applications of com-| Ing Jan. See ema rheazance, rr 
aoe stations seeking to eee any substitution hazardous. 


Educators Defend | Television Station 
Intellectual Freedom P . 
roposed in Iowa 


Business necessity compels a commer- | 
cial station to operate for a_profit,| 
whereas, money making has no place m 
the work of an educational institution.| Various A 

Educators in agitating for the protec- | 
on of college stations believe that they 
re serving an interest of the commer-| 
|cial broadcasters as well as one of their | 
jown. This is because os monopolizing | m 
lof radio by commercial interests would) q; : : aii 
|seem to aiene resentment and antagon-| cit» tows, is sougt on application 
ism throughout the country. One prom- | ee sion b P kine B oe pp Com- 
inent educator has expressed the opinion; yo eae . ‘ ros. Co., of that city. 
that unless the commercial broadcasters | 9 199_9 20) 1 Poaet i. ee on the 
|discontinue in their efforts to deprive the | \’+, 1000 » ra € Slevision channel 
college stations of the privileges which | The’ Watts power. 3 
still remain to them, there would: be a|-,2%¢ National Broadcasting Company 
inational uprising of educators in defense filed an application seeking authority to 

change the location of and to install new 


lof intellectual freedom. : , 
The agitation which has arisen be-|°@uipment for its 5,000-watt portable | 
|experimental television transmitter li- 





these channels. They assert that if all 
broadcasting comes under the control of 
commercial concerns the publie will be 
given only such programs as may please 
the advertisers who purchase them on} 
the chains. 

Educators admit generally that some 
of the advertisers appear to be as much 














pplications Received | 
By Radio Commission 





ja 
A new Gibtelititigs télavistow trans- 
itting station, to be located at Sioux 


| 


|tween some educators in defense of their . v tra ¢ 1 

lrights which they allege are being put|¢e"sed for New York. This Atation is 

in jeopardy does not always admit a cer- ——< to the 2,000-2,100 kilocycle 
nnel. 


tain friction inherent in the very nature 
jof the whole development of broadcast- 
ing. 

| Educators appreciate the wonderful 
|development of radio through the chains 
and appreciate the contributions and co- 
operation of the commercial broadcasters 
|in bringing to them programs, but there 
|has arisen also among educators the fear 
and the belief that it would be unfor- 
tunate and harmful if the commercial 
broadcasters controlled all of the chains. 
'It is a complaint resting upon. the possi- 
lnilities of exclusive broadcasting privi- 


The applications received Sept. 18, in- 
cluding broadcasting as well as commu- 
nication, are as follows: 

Applications received (other tham broad- 
casting): ~° 

W2XAG, General Electric Co.,; South 
Schenectady, N. Y., renewal of experimental 
license for 550, 660,. 790, 1,150, 1,500 kc., 
200 kw. morning and ‘50 kw. afternoon and 
evening. 

KGTM, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Avalon, 
Catalina Island, .Calif., construction permit 
|for new phone transmitter on 3,070, 3,460 
ke., 50 w. Aeronautical service. 

WAED, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Harris- 


leges being vested ultimately in the com- ‘burgh, Pa., eonstruction permit for new 

mercial stations and subject to their | station at Harrisburg, Pa., on 293, 400, 414, 
control. 420 ke, 100 w, Aeronautical service, 

WAEC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pitts- 

x burgh, Pa., construction permit for new| 

Farm Fire Insurance station on 393, 400, 414, 420 ke., 100 w. | 


Aeronautical service. 

WAEF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., construction permit for new station 
on 293, 400, 414, 420 ke., 100 w. Aeronautical 
service, 


| Found Lowest in Ohio 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Into Implications Against) | 


| farmers 
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Use of Medical Aid Fund to Fight ‘Proposed Bridge _ 
Compensation Claims Opposed May Be Combined: 





Attorney General of Washington Asserts He Will Institute With Power Dam 


Legal Action Unless Governor Orders 


End of Practice 





The payment out of the medical-aid 
fund of court costs in workmen’s com- 
pensation cases, now the subject matter 
of a pending action brought by the At- 
torney General, John H. Dunbar, is con- 
tinuing, Mr. Dunbar stated in a letter; 
to Governor Roland H. Hartley Sept. 17. 

Declaring that such a practice is il- 
legal, the Attorney General called upon 
the Governor to have it stopped. Unless 
this is done, he said, he will institute an 
action to restrain the use of money in 
the medical-aid fund in resisting com- 
pensation claims. Mr. Dunbar’s letter | 
follows in full text: | 

Some time ago I advised you that the | 
Department of Labor and Industries was | 
paying court costs, such as attorneys’ | 
fees and expert witness fees, from the 
Medical-aid fund, when the law specifi- 
cally provides that such payment should 
be made from the general fund. You 
not only failed to act in this matter, but 
gave it a complete whitewash. I then 
instituted an action to recover the 
amount of money that I maintained was 
unlawfully paid from the medical-aid 
fund, which is now pending. 

It has now come to my attention that 


Denial Is Entered 
In Pipe Line Case 





Nebraska Company Says Its) 
Agents Did Not Misrepre- 


sent Commission 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 22. 

The Missouri Valley Pipe Line Com- 
pany of Nebraska, formerly known as 
the Missouri Valley Gas Company, de- 
nied at a hearing before the State Rail- 
way Commission Sept. 19 that agents 
of the company had misrepresented the 
Commission in the securing of right-of- 
way leases. 

The company had been invited by 
the Commission to reply to charges 
made by farmers in Gage and Jefferson 
counties through whose lands a natural- 
gas pipe line is being constructed. The 
alleged that the companys 
agents had stated that the Commission 
had granted a right of way and fixed 
the price to be paid ‘for leases. 

W. A. Clark, chief right-of-way agent 
for the company, told the Commission 
at the hearing that ‘one agent had been 
discharged as a result of the complaints. 


Letter Offered in Evidence 

Denial was made that the company 
countenanced any such statements as 
were alleged, and a copy of a letter 
from the president of the company, 
John H. Maxon, to the right-of-way de- 
partment was offered in evidence in 
substantiation. 

“The company will not for a moment | 
tolerate any misrepresentation on the 
part of any right of way agent or repre- 
sentative to the effect that the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission has any juris- 
diction whatsoever respecting right of 
way matters,” the letter said. 

“The Commission has absolutely noth- 
ing to do, with the matter and no ap- 
proach has ever been made to them, nor | 
any suggestion, order, direction of au- 
thority of any kind or character ever re- 
ceived from them respecting the subject 
of rights of way consideration to be paid. 
This:company has not been before the 
Railway Commission on any matter.” 


No Authority From Commission 

“The Commission,” Chairman C. A-| 
Randall stated orally, “does not want to| 
go into the matter of whether the com- 
pany agreed to pay no more than 25 
cents a rod for right of way nor*whether 
the company discriminated between land 
owners in the matter of price. 

“The Commission does not believe it 
has anything to do in this inquiry except 
ascertain whether the company misrepre- 
sented this Commission. A majority, I 
think the entire Commission, is of the 
opinion the company is not a common 
carrier, but an uneommon carrier, trans- 
porting its own goods only one way and 
not for sale to the public, and that it, 
not being a common carrier, has no‘right 
to exercise the right of eminent domain. 
The Commission differs with its counsel 
in that respect. 

“The Commission has given this com- 
pany no authority to do anything, It has 
never been before the Commission ask- 
ing for anything. The Commission 
could not grant it anything if it should 
come before it on any right of way mat- 
ters.” 


Hiring of Penal Labor 


Deemed Too Costly 


| 











Shirt Firm Cancels Contract 


State of Washington: | 


Olympia, Sept, 22. 
this practice is continuing. The law says 
that these costs should be paid from the 
administration* or general fund. The 
medical-aid fund is paid both by the em- 
ployer and the employe for the work- 
men’s medical-aid treatments, and is 


held in trust by the State for this pur- | 


pose. The Department is | therefore 
using this money, not for the purpose of 
medical-aid treatments for the workmen, 
but for resisting their claims. The man- 
ner of payment is canfouflaged on the 
medical-aid sheets and designated there 
as medical-aid treatments instead of at- 
torneys’ fees and expert witness fees, 
for which the payments are actually be- 
ing made. 

Your duty is plain to see that the 
law is obeyed, and not flagrantly vio- 
lated, as in this case. It may be em- 
barrassing to you that this is done by 
one of the departments under your su- 
pervision and control, but your duty is 
plain. If yeu do not see to it at once that 
this practice is stopped, I will institute 
an action to restrain moneys in the 
medical-aid fund being used for the pur- 
pose of resisting workmen’s claims for 
compensation. 


Compensation Denied 


In Lightning Fatality 





Indiana Court’ Holds That 
Accident Was Not Due to 
Employment 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 22. 

The Indiana Appellate Court has re- 
cently affirmed a decision of the State 
Industrial Board, denying compensation 
to the dependents of a workman who was 
killed: by lightning. The case was that 
of Deckard et al. v. Trustees of Indiana 
University. 

In an opinion written by Judge Elmer 
Q. Lockyear, it is pointed out that Ken- 
neth Deckard was employed by Indiana 
University to ‘cut sod on a farm from 
which it was transplanted to the Univer- 
sity campus. A storm came up and Mr. 
Deckard took refuge under a tree, where 
he was ‘struck by lightning and killed. 

The court held that in order to be com- 
pensable, the accident must have been in 
some sense due to the employment and 
in this case the employment did not in- 
crease the danger. 


Army Radio Amateurs 
Stood by in Hurricane 





War Department Describes 
Preparedness Measures in 
Fourth Corps Area 

In a statement titled “Army Amateur 

Radio System Proves its Worth,” the 


War Department has just announced 
that stations of the Fourth Corps Area 


had stood by ready for emergency if| 
the recent West Indian hurricane had | 


reached the shores of the United States. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In 1929, the Signal Corps of the Army 
organized amateur radio operators into 
nets to supplement other means of com- 
munication in times of stress, such as 
floods, hurricanes, fires and other emer- 
gencies. 

The Fourth Corps Area, Atlanta, Ga®, 


anticipating the visit of the disastrous 
!Santo Domingo hurricane along its sea- 


coast, requested certain amateur sta- 


tions to stand by for emergency opera- | 


tion. 

Fortunately the storm was dissipated 
before reaching the United States. Con- 
siderable valuable information, however, 
was received regarding the storm’s prog- 
ess and furnished by Louisiana Net Con- 


trol Station W5ZK and Army Amateur | 


Station W4AAY, Augusta, Ga., who were 
in touch with Amateur Station CM2XD 
at Havana, Cuba. E 

The Army Amateur Radio System is 
a very real and appreciable addition to 
the communication systems that are of 
such vital importance in an emergency. 





Bills for New Hampshire 
Taxes Being Distributed 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Sept. 22. 
Between 10,000 and 11,000 bills for the 
New Hampshire interest and dividends 
tax are being mailed out, according to 
John G. Marston, head of the income tax 
division of the State Tax Commission, 


The New Hampshire income tax, it was| 


explained, is collected only on interest 
and dividends received by individuals and 


fiduciaries. “ 
The bills are due Oct. 1, Mr. Marston 


Report Says Reductions Range! 


N, J., new construction permit for 393, 400, 


WAEE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Camden, 


stated, and the final day fot payment 





With Wyoming Prison 








State of Wyoming: 


|Harold G. Watson, which follows in full | 


I have your letter of Sept. 4, which | 


> ‘ 414, 420 ke. 100 w. Aeronautical service, 
| From 26.7 to 62 Per Cent KGSX, Aeronautical Radio, Inc. San 
— Diego, Calif., renewal of aeronautical 


license for blue chain frequencies, 400 w. 

KFM, Boeing Air Transport, Sacramento, 
Calif.,. assignment of aeronautical license 
to Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 

W2XBS, National Broadcasting Co., Por- 
table, New York City, construction permit 
for change in location and installation of 
new equipment, 2,000-2,100 ke., 5 kw. Ex- 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Sept. 22. 


The report of the State Superintendent 
‘of Insurance, C. S. Younger, on the in- 
| vestigation .of fire insurance rates in 
Ohio, in which it is pointed out that Ohio 


Cheyenne, Sept. 22. 
Notice of cancellation of a contract 
for employment of 250 convicts in the 
State penitentiary shirt factory has been 
received by the State Board of Charities 
and Reform from the Far West Manu- 





perimental television, 

Perkins Bros. Co., Sioux City, Iowa, new 
construction permit for 2,100 kc., 1 kw. Ex- 
perimental television. 

Broadcasting applications received: 

WJZ, Radio Corporation of America, 1 
River Road, Bound Brook, N. J., modifica- 
tion of license to increase power to 50 kw. 
on -760 ke. Station riow uses 25 kw. with 
additional 5 kw. experimentally. 

Milburne O. Sharpe and Robert D. Smith, 
doing business as Radio Station WMNT, 


enjoys the lowest rates in the United 
States on farnt property, has just been 
published, 

The report explains in detail the »asis | 
of rate making in the State and gives | 
the history of successive rate reductions 
in 1909, 1914, 1917, 1920, and 1926 and 
finally on July 27, 1929. As a result of 
these reductions, it is pointed out, de- 
creases in rates on buildings since 1906 
range from 26.7 per cent on unnrotected | {892 Cumberland Avenue, Middlesboro, K 
frame construction to 62 per cent on pro-| amendment filed to application to vauiieet 
|tected fireproof construction. Rate de-|100 w.sinstead of 15 w. on 1,420 ke. 
creases on contents vary from 26.7 per KFJF, National Radio Manufacturing Co., 
eont for unprotected frame construction | Nicoma Park, nine miles east of Oklahoma 
to 50.6 per cent on procected fireproof | City, Oklahoma, amendment filed to applica- 
|construction, The dwelling sched © also | tion, to request a further extension of com- 
}shows reduction in the same _ period, pletion late to Oct. 26, 1930, « 

‘ i ion pe*mit issued May 12, 1930. 
ranging from 17.2 per cent for unpro-| WOFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, foot 
tected brick, unapproved roof éweilings of East Grand Avenue, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
1-| Il, amendment filed to application to re- 
quest 720 ke. instead of 970 ke, with 50 kw. 








ings with approved roofs, 


& + | ‘ 


facturing Company, of Boise, Idaho, the 
Board. has announced. S 
Inability to compete with non-prison 
labor manufacturers of shirts was.given 
by the Far West Company as the reason 
for the cancellation, which will become 
effective Dec. 27, the announcement said. 
In an oral statement on the matter, 
Governor Frank C, Emerson said in part: 
“A iserious question is presented, as 
prisoners cannot be maintained in idle- 
ness if trouble is to be avoided. The loss 
of employment to the men is'even a more 
serious problem than the financial loss 
entailed by closing of the factory. _ The 
Board of Charities and Reform is giving 
careful consideration to provisions in the 


on construc- | contract relating to. cancellation and is| 


already starting to formulate plans to 
meet the situation at.such time as opera- 
tion of the factory may be. actually 
istopped.” 


a. 
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Utility Suggests Routing of 
Highway Across Project to 
Be Developed on Tennes- 
see River in Kentucky 


/ 





Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Sept::2% 


A proposal to unite a contemplated 
power dam with a State bridge project 
across the Tennessee River was pre- 
sented to the Kentucky Highway Com- 
mission Sept. 18 on behalf of the South- 
ern Industries and Utilities, Inc. - 

The Commission was told by Robert 
McNeill, of Washington, vice president 
and attorney for the corporation, that 
the company plans to construct a $40,- 
000,000 hydroelectric plant in the Tens 
nessee River in Trigg, Marshall and 
Calloway counties one mile abovethe 
proposed Eggner’s Ferry bridge to be 
built by the State. ‘ 

Mr. MeNeill proposed that the State W 
contribute a part of the estimated cost 
of the bridge to the cost of the power 
dam, in exchange for which the power 
company would grant to the State a 
perpetual highway, free of maintenance 
cost, over the dam. 

Report Is Ordered ‘ 


The Commision djrected its Chief 
Engineer, H. D. Palmore, to make a res 
port on the amount of new highway it 
would be necessary to build to route 
United States Route No. 68 across the 
proposed dam. instead of over the pres- 
ent bridge site. 

Mr. McNeill told the Commission that 
his company’s application for a prelim- 
jinary permit for the development of 
power at Aurora Landing, one mile above 
Eggner’s Ferry, had been pending be- 
fore the Federal Power Commssion for 
one year and that action will be taken 
after financing plans have been submit- 
ted. He said the company already owns 
or has options on the actual dam site, 
which is to be approximately one mile 
long across the river and lowlands. 








Proposal For Arkansas ; 
State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Sept. 22. 

Applications of the Ozark Reductign 
Company and the White River Po 
|Company for permits to construct hydro- 
electric dams on the White, Buffalo and 
North Fork Rivers, in notrthern Ar- 
kansas, ipvolving expenditures of approx- 
|imately $47,240,000, will be heard by the 
State Railroad Commission Oct. 7, it is 
announced by the Commission. 

An oral statement on behalf of the 
Commission made the following infor- 
mation available: 

The Ozark Reduction Company pro- 
| poses to build a dam on the Buffalo River, 
|near Carver, Newton County, and create 
'a lake on which to barge zinc ore to a 
|reduction plant and to provide electric 
|power for operation of the plant. 
| Three dams would be constructed by 
the White River Power Company, in- 
cluding a 34-mile conduit, 14 feet in di- 
ameter, and other projects to be used in, 
operation of the three dams as units of 
|a composite power development in north- 
|ern Arkansas and southern Missouri. The 
|three dams would develop a total of 
| 276,000 kilowatt hours. 
| The two projects call for an expendi- — 
|ture of approximately $47,340,000. 











Wisconsin Ruling on Power 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Sept. 22. 


Water power energy is the property 
lof the State rather than of the abutting 
riparian lands, according to a ruling an- 
nounced Sept. 19 by the Wisconsin Rail- 
}road Commission. 

The ruling was made in rejecting a 
|valuation set by the Flambeau Power 
Company in an application for a permit 
to construct a dam near Park Falls 
across the north fork of the Flambeau 
| River. 

A recapture provision of the Wiscon- 
sin law requires that an application for 
}a permit for a dam must be accompanied 
| by a valuation estimate to be based upon 
ithe original value: plus allowances for 
|improvements but without including un- 
earned increment. The Flambeau com- 
pany included an estimated valuation of 
the potential energy in the river when. it 
reported a total valuation of $151,850. 

The Commission, stating that it was 
guided by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Fox 
'River case of 1927, allowed a total val- 
uation of $26,000. 


Lower Hail Insurance 
Loss Paid in Montana 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Sept. 22. 
According to the report of the State 
Hail Commissioner, E. K. Bowman, pay- 
ments up to Sept. 1 to hail insurance 
| policyholders totaled about $70,000. The 


|loss ratio was about 5 per cent. ’ 


without penalty will be Oct? 15. The 
Tax Commission estimates that the ta 
to be collected this year will amount 9 
approximately $655,000, compared 
$592,000 in-1929. 
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Avtuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


Railroads 
State Opposes 


Further Hearing 
On Grain Rates 


Nebraska Officers Object to| 
Reopening of Case Involv-| 
ing Reductions on Ship- 
ments to Eastern Points 


| 





The State of Nebraska is/opposed to 
the plea of western railroads for a re- 
hearing and further consideration of the 
issues involved in the recent grain-rate| 
revision rates ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it was disclosed 
in ‘the official ‘reply of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to the car- 
riers’ petition for rehearing, ‘filed with 
the Commission Sept. 22. (Docket No. 
17000, Part 7.) 5 

The Commission’s grain-rate revision 
tended to reduce the freight rates on 

rain and grain products from western 
Prvitory to eastern destinations and for 
export. The rate reduction is variously 
estimated as causing a reduction in reve- 
nues of western carriers of from $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 annually, while 
southern railroads claim a loss of 50 per 
cent or about $14,000,000 per year in 
grain traffic will result if the new rates 
are permitted to become operative. 


Contentions Denied 


The Nebraska Commission denied the 
contentions of the railroads with the re- 
gard to the result of the Commission’s 
revision, particularly in connection with 
the allegation that the roads have been 
unable to earn a “fair return” on their 
investment for years, and that the new 
rates will lower still further this return. 

‘The Nebraska petition follows in full) 
text: | 
Comes now the State of Nebraska and 
in answer to the petition of respondents 
in the Western District r rehearing 
and reconsideration of the order entered 
in the. above entitled matter, on July 
1, 1930, alleges: ¢ 

Denies that the general rate level ex- 
isting at the present time is insufficient 
to provide a fair return to the respond- 
ents, and denies that the rate level in 
the past has been insufficient to provide 
such return. 

enies that in entering the order 
herein, the Commission has failed to 
comply with its duty, as provided by 
section 15-A of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, to provide a fair return to the re- 
spondents. 


Facts Are Disputed 


Denies that the order entered does not 
reflect the facts which were in evidence 
before the Commission and alleges that 
the results of operation of Western Dis- 
tract carriers for the period from Jan. 
1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, are more fa- 
vorable than the results of operation 
for the years 1921 to 1928, both included. 
For convenience, we set out below a 
tabulation showing the net railway op- 
erating income, after the payment of | 
rents, of the carriers in the Western Dis- 
trict, for the years 1921 to 1930, both| 
included, subdivided into the first six 
months’ period, and the last six months’ | 
period of each year, together with the 
percentages that result from the com- 
parison of the two: 

{In millions 
Ist 6%nos. 
. $65 
107 








of dollars] 
2nd 6 mos. 
$220 
217 
242 
256 


12 mos. 
$285 
324 
375 
378 
415 
454 
408 
464 
492 
351 


2nd 6 mo®. | 
(per cent) | 
77.19 
66.98 
64.53 
67.72 

68.67 

66.52 

65.20 

66.38 

61.38 

67.55 
The aggregate of the above figures, 
1921 to 1928, inclusive, shows the first | 
six months 32.45 per cent, second six | 
months 67.55 per cent. The above fig- 
ures conclusively show that it is erro- 
neous to assume that because the first 
half of. a year shows low railway op- 
erating income the last half of the year! 
will show the same condition. 


Returns Estimated 


Applying the ratio above shown to 
the operations for the year 1930 gives 
a return of approximately 3.19 per cent, 
and if we average the yedrs 1929 and 
1930 we have a return on the basis of 
the investments shown by respondents 
of 3.88 per cent. ‘This, however, is ob- 
viously ‘too low, as the tabulation shows 
that when the first six months is ab- 
normally low, the second six months is 
Much higher than the general average. 
It is more likely that the second half 
of 1930 will bring up the return to at 
gis 3.5 per cent, which average, with 

e return for the year 1929, would 
show a :greater amount than the av- 
erage for the years 1921 to 1928, in- 
ehusive. 

The most striking, comparison is the 


Ist 6 mos, 
(per cent) 





Great Britain Shows 


Increase in Air Mail 
& 


Largest Amount to Any One: 
Country Sent to India | | 


Record air-mail tonnage carried from 
Great Britain during the three months 
ending June 30, 1930, amounted to 29 
long tons compared with 21% tons in 
the same period of 1929, according to a 
report received’in the Department of 
Commerce from H, C. Schuette, Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner, Paris, France. 

During the 1930 quarter, 22,277 pounds 
of letter air mail was carried compared 
with 16,370 pounds for the same part of 
1929, an increase amounting to 36 per 
cent. The greatest amount of mail to 
any one country was that dispatched to 
India and this amounted to 8,506 pounds 
in the recent’ June quarter ,compared 
with 4,937 pounds in the same quarter 
of the preceding year, an increase of 72 
per cent. Since November, 1929, the air 
mail fees payable on letters to India 
have been reduced, and on June 2, 1930, 
a uniforpa combined rate covering air 
poiagwe ‘and ordinary fee (4d, for the 

t ounce and 3d, for each subsequent 

nce) was introduced for all European 
estinations. - 


(Is yed by Department of Commerce.) 
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Aviation 


returns in the western district for the! 
years 1921, 1922, and 1923. The av-| 
erage (average of percentage returns) | Opinions Are Cited 
for the three-year period was 3.51 per; In Rates and Charges on Grain Prod- 
cent, while the average return for the| ucts, 91 I. C. C. 105, quoted from by 
eight years is 3.90 per cent, ahd the|the respondents, we call. attention to 
averages for the 10-year period prob-|the following language (p. 164): 
ably somewhat in excess of that. “In reaching our conclusion we are 
In Rates and Charges.on Grain and, mindful of the opinions held by many 
Grain Products, 91 I. C. C. 165, the|that there should be a,general revision 
Commission closed its computations with | of the rate structure of the country, to 
19238, and respondents seem to cely.| givd 
upon the findings in that case as es-'tion. All we here decide is that, under 
tablishing a proper basis. |the facts and conditions shown by this 
All the figures above quoted, it will| record, and viewing the present struc- 
be observed, are on the basis of 100|ture as a whole, the existing rates on 


105, from which the respondents quote, 
there was no order entered. . 


per cent book cost, no application of|grain, grain products and hay are not] 


the percentage of 91.85 per cent being| unreasonable when the usual tests are 
made. japplied. - : 

Denies that the order requires rates| “For the sake of clarity we add that 
on grain and grain products at a level|our conclusion is. now based upon the 
below that which has been heretofore | sole ground that the carriers as a whole 
approved by the Commission. 'in the western district are not making 

In Kansas Public Utilities Commission | their fair return. That is only one of the 
v. A., T, and S. F. R. Co., 83 I. C. C.' considerations. Still less do we consider 


basic commodities more considera-| 


ee 


Postal Service 


that when the rates assailed are shown 
to be unreasonable the Commission’s 
| hands are bound so tightly by the pro- 
visions of section 15a of the Interstate | 
Commerce Act that we can not grant any | 
general reduction of the nature before | 
us unless and until the interested car- 
|riers as a.whole in their respective! 
| groups make a fair returr.” | 
| Denies that the. findings of the Com-, 
| mission were illegally or improperly in- 
fluenced by the Hoch-Smith resolu@on. | 
Proportional Rates Discussed 
Denies that the general level of rates 
is so low that the proportional rates for 
equalization purposes are indefensible. 
It is apparent that the argument on 
page 35 of the petition is based wholly 
on the application of the W. T. L. scale} 
{for the particular distances thereon 
|}shown. Proportional rates are not and 
|never have been, established on a dis- 
| tance tariff basis. 
Denies that the cost of transporta-| 








Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The 
American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. Philip D..Armour to 
review the reports of the distinguished men who have witnessed 
LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The following is the 


statement of Mr. Armour: 


“TODAY 


BUSINESS 
WORKS WITH 
SCIENCE’ 


Says 


PHILIP D. ARMOUR 


First Vice-President of Armour and Company 


one of the world’s largest meat packing concerns, a 
purveyor of food to millions. The name “Armour” in 
connection with food products is known for the high- 
est possible quality wherever these products are sold. 


Science and business working together in the 
packing industry are constantly bringing rapid 
changes in methods and quality, all of which are 
to the lasting benefit of the public at large. Your 
employment of the benefits of the Ultra Violet 
Ray Process in the ‘Toasting’ of tobaccos for 
LUCKY STRIKE is an impressive example of 
how science can be utilized for the benefit of 
millions. It is‘in pace with the finest spirit and 
devotion to quality in American industry.” 


m 
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jin excess of the cost of transporting 


wheat; 
Admits that the cost is somewhat in 


excess of transporting wheat, but alleges 
that all such difference was considered 


by the Commission in fixing the rates| governing hull insurance on vessels sold | 


fer both classes of commodities. 
Denies that the combination of flat 

rates to these primary markets, and pro- 
ortional rates beyond, as provided in 
e order, are unreasonably low. 


Further Denials 


TODAY'S 
PAGS 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


2265). 


Shipping 


‘Shipping Board Reverses 
Hull Insurance Rules 


Modification of insurance regulations 


|by the.Government for private opera- 
|tion has been voted by the Shipping 
| Board, the Vice Chairman of the Board, 
|E: C. Plummer, stated orally Sept. 22. 


| To place all purchasers of Govern- 


ae 
insurance on vessels sold for guarany 
teed operation, dating from December, 
1929, this insurance premium to dimin- 
jish each year as the purchasers pay in- 
| stallments. 

_ The Board, Mr. Plummer explained 
|in December, 1929, adopted a general 
insurance plan, under which the gradu- 
; ated system of hull insurance was pro- | 
| Vided. This, he explained, created a— | 
| discrimination against earlier purchas-, 

ers of vessels who,. because of lawer- 


ment ship services on equal basis in 


indebtedness to the Government, could ‘+ 


Denies that the requirement providing 
a maximum of two free stops in transit, 
plus one inspection, is without jurisdic- 


tion, and alleges that all such matters} 


were fully taken into account in fixing 
the rates provided in the order. 
Denies that the order was made with- 
out evidence to support it; denies that 
the order was made upon evidence which 
does not support it. 
Denies that the order deprives re- 


the matter of hull insurance, the Board! not obtain the 75 per cent Government 
has decided to hold 75 per cent of the|insurance and were forced to make up 
| the difference by securing insurance 
|from private companies, usually at 
| higher rates. 


The effect of the new action of the 


process of law; denies that it takes their 
private property for public use without | 
{just compensation. Respectfully sub- 
mitted, C. “A. Sorensen, Attorney Gen-; Board, Mr. Plummer said, is to place all 

eral; U. G. Powell, rate expert for the| purchasers of Government vessels for” 
| Nebraska State Railway Commission; | guaranteed operation over specific routes * 
'Hugh LaMaster, Assistant Attorney |on equal footing in the matter of. hull 


tion of grain products is considerably'spondents of their property without due! General, attorneys for State of Nebraska, | eeneetets dating from December, 1929... 
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LUCKY STRIKE =the finest cigarette you ever smoked, 
made of the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop=— 
THEN —“IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat puri- 


fies and so TOASTING removes harmful irritants that 
cause throat irritation and coughing. No wonder 20,679 
physicians have stated LUCKIES to be less irritating! 
Everyone knows that sunshine mellows—that’s why 
TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection— 


against irritation—against cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday and Thursday evening over N.B.C. networks. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co, Manufacturers 
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“Gains by Loans 
_ And Investments 
Shown in Week 


Federal Reserve Board An- 
-.-nounces Condition of 
Member Banks in Leading 
Cities September 17 


Ss Eta bFRP yy es 

The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities on Sept. 17, 
made public Sept. 22, shows increases 
for the week of $85,000,000 in loans 
and investments, and $182,000,000 in 
Government deposits, of which none 
was reported on Sept. 10, and decreases 


of $82,000,000 in net demand deposits, 
$30,000,000. in time deposits and $9,- 


4 





000,000 in borrowings from Federal re- 
: } 


serve banks. 

Loans on securities, w 
porting banks were $72,000,000 above the 
previous week’s total, increased $28,000,- 
000 in the Chicago district, $21,000,000 
each in the New York and San Fran- 
cisco districts and $6,000,000 in the Bos- 
ton district. “All other” loans increased 
$14,000,000 in the New York district and 
declined $12,000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trict, all reporting banks showing a net 
reduction of $3,000,000. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $15,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district, $11,000,000 in the At- 


Janta district, $10,00v,000 im the Rich- | 


mond district, $9,000,000 in the Dallas 
district and $17,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, and declined $22,000,000 in the 
Chicago district and $11,000,000 in the 
New York district. Holdings of other 
securities declined $7,.00,000 in the New 
Yor: district and increased $5,000,000 in 
the Cleveland district, all reporting 
banks showing a nominal reduction for 
the week. 
Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- |, 
‘ber banks from Federal reserve banis | 
amounted to $28,000,000 on Sept. 17, a| 
net reduction of $9,000,000 for the or | 





Arkansas Line to Coal | 
Region Is Authorized | 


Authority to construct seven miles of 
new line into Philpott Valley of Arkan- | 
sas to tap an undeveloped coal region | 
estimated to contain 16,000,000 tons of 
recoverable coal, has just been granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the Ozark & Philpott Railroad over 
the opposition of the Arkansas-Oklahoma |; 
Coal Insticute and the Midwest Coal) 
Trafiv bureau. (Finance Docket No. 
7956). 

The proposed branch would extend 
from Ozark northerly and easterly to a 


| 


| 


pe‘nt in the northeast quarter of Frank- | 


lin Courty, Ark. 

The protesting interveners, represent- 
ing coal interests in western Arkansas 
and eastern Oklahoma, opposed the con- 
struction of the proposed line, claiming 
that there is too much coal now produced 
in those States, and that the existing 
mines are, therefore, able to operate 
only about half the time. 









Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 22—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) .. 
Belgium (belga) .. 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone 
Denmark (krone) .. 
England (pound) .. 
Finland (markka) .. 
France (franc) ........++.. 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) .. 
Hungary (pengo) .. 
OS aaa ae 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) .. ; 
Poland (zloty) .. 


14,1130 
13.9412 


1.2 
4.494 


Portugal (escudo) .......... 4940 
Rumania (leu) ........0.+.. 5966 
Spain (peseta) : 10.8895 
Sweden (krona) ......... 26.8650 
Switzerland (franc) ........... 19.4048 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7715 
Hong Kong (dollar) 82.3291 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 40.2708 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 29.2500 
China (Yuan dollar) .. 29.0000 
meen Crmpee) i....-.-.0-éerce 35.9792 
Japan (yen) .:.... 49.3996 
Singapore (dollar) ............. 56.1041 


- 100.1079 


Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
MPRIGG EMOGG) ,,..205+ 020 
Argentina (peso, gold) .... 
Brazil (milreis) s 

Chile (peso) ; 
Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver .. 





$1.8533 
10,0988 
12.1213 
82,9027 
96.5200 
36,7500 


ec 


hich at all re- | 


|tion between the taxes computed by ref- 
jerence to the representative corporations | affiliated within the purview of sections 
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Finance 


ommerce Depart 


” 


Ic 
Less Than 


“ 


Production of motor venicles in the 
United States in August declined to 
223,029 from 262,363 in July and 498,628 


in Augusi of 1929, the Department of 
Commerce stated Sept. 22, The August 
production was lower also than in Au- 
:gust of 1928 and 1927. 
Of the production for the month this 
year, 187,037 were passenger cars, 35,- 
758 were trucks, and 251 taxicabs. The 
statement follows in full text: 
| August production (factory sales) of 
imotor vehicles in the United States, as 
reported to the Der:rtment of Com- 
merce, was 223,029, of which 187,037 
were passenger’ cars, 35,758 trucks, and 
251 taxicabs, as compared with 262,363 
passenger cars, trucks and taxicabs in 











THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Bank Deposits 





nient-Reports Factory Sales Lower Than 
Same Month of Three Preceding Years and 


July, 1930 


|July, 498,628 in August, 1929, 461,298 
in August, 1928, and ‘309,994 in August, 
1927. : 

The table below is based on figures 
jreceived from 144 manufacturers in the 
|United States for recent months, 42 
making passenger cars and 113 making 
trucks (11 making both passenger cars 
jand trucks), Figures for passenger cars 
include only those designed as pleasure 
jvehicles, while the taxicabs reported are 
|those builv specifically for that purpose, 
|pleasure cars later converted to commer- 
cial use not. being reported as taxicabs. 
Figures for trucks imclude ambulances, 
funeral “cars, fire’ ~ apparatus, stréet 
sweepers and buses. Canadian/ figures 
are supplied by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 









































United States Carfada j 
Taxi- } 
1929 Tota! Cers Trucks cabs* Total Cars Trucks 
SRMGREY. > i065 aes 401,037 345,545 53,428 2,064 21,501 17,164 4337 
February ........+,- 466,418 404,063 60,247 2,108 31,287 25,584 5,703 
March ........ Saxn's 585,455 511,577 += 71,799 2,079 40,621 32,8338 = 7,788 | 
PARTE: ov cicéivce She% 621,910 535,878 84,346 1,686 41,901 34,392 7,509 
May ..... egeVeve we 604,691 514,863 88,510 1,318 31,559 25,129 6,430 | 
ery Sev ee 545,932 £51,371 93,188 1,378 21,492 16,511 4,981 } 
July ‘Koa 500,840 424,944 74,842 1,054 17,461 13,600 3,861 
|} August... ; 498,628 440,780 56,808 1,040 14,214 11,037 3,177 
| a 4 a 4 
Total (8 months)... 4,224,911 3,629,021 583,163 12,727 . 220,036 176,250 43.785 | 
September ......... 415,912 363,471 51,576 865 13,817 10,710 3,107 i 
OD a 380,017 318,462 60,687 868 14,523 8,975 5,548 
November .......... 217,578 167,846 48,081 1,646 9,424 7,137 2,287 | 
December ...... * 120,007 91,011 27,513 1,483 5,495 4,426 1,069 
| Total’(year) ..... 5,358,420 4,569,811 771,020 17,589 263,295 207,498 55,797 } 
rT ' 
1930 } 
| January.../..... ee 275,374 236,145 38,657 572 10,388 8,856 1532 
February .......... 346,940 296,461 49,457 1,022 1),548 13,021 2,527 | 
March CSreeeee 401,313 335,720 64,204 1,389 20,730 17,165 3,565 i 
| April ..... age ee’ 443,038 374,913 67,560 565 24,257 20,872 . 3,385 . 
| May ot epee 417,406 36 2 54,370 514 24,672 21,251 8,421 | 
| June ........00.-0- 335,477 2 45,778 459 15,090 12,194 2,896 | 
PENS atl eGtpc pais verem 262,363 222, 39,663 241 10,188 8,556 1,632 
| August ......... 223,046 50% 35,758 251 9,792 6,946 2,846 
Total (8 months)... 2,704,957 2,304,502 395,442 5,013 130,665 108,861 21,804 





*Includes only 


[ . factory-built taxicabs, and 
hicles for hire. 


ve 





hardship evidenced by gross dispropor- 


| 


engaged in like or similar trades or busi- 
nesses. Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., 
v. Commissioner, 11 B. T. A. 1192. 


William L. Hugson Company 
Overassessments of income and prof- 


jits taxes in favor of the above-named 


taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1917, $1,670.87; period Jan. 1 to Sept. 
30, 1918, $3,092.41; fiscal year ended | 
| Sept. 30, 1919, $11,426.59; fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1920, $29,814.50. 
| Invested capital: Of the overassess- 
/ments $16,530.97 is caused by restora- 
| tions to the invested capitals as deter- 
| mined in a prior audit of amounts fep-| 
| resenting dividends declared and _paid| 
|and returned to the corporation; of bad 
debts disallowed as deductions from in-; 
come, and of officers’ accounts receiv-| 
able erroneously eliminated in the prior 
| determination of invested capital; and| 
|of adjustments for an error in the com-| 
| putation of surplus and overpayments | 
|of Federal income taxes in prior years. | 
The foregoing adjustments are made 
after a complete field examination of 
the taxpayer’s accounting records and 
a comprehensive review in the Bureau. 
Sections 207, Revenue Act of 1917, and 
326, Revenue Act of 1918, and the reg- 
ulations promulgated thereunder; Picto- 
rial Review Company v. Commissioner, | 
S BB. T.-h.. 4e8. | 
Bad debts: The amount of $13,-! 
779.01 included in the overassessments | 
is caused by the allowance of a deduc- 
tion in 1920 representing debts ascer- 
tained to be worthless and charged off, 
since after further investigation of the 
taxpayer's accounting records 
termined that the amaunt deducted in 


the return for the year 1918, and in a} 


prior audit disallowed as a deduction 
from income in that year, is properly 
deductible in the year 1920. Section 
234(a) (4), Revenue Act of 1918; ar- 
ticles 151 and 561, Regulations 45. 
Miscellaneous: Of the oOverassess- 


ments $7,655.77 is due to the correc-| 


| tion of an accounting error which had 
caused the overstatement of the taxable 
| net income for the year 1920, and $5,- 
541.24 is due to the allowance of a de- 
duction for ordinary and necessary 
business expenses, a portion of which 
was disallowed in a prior audit, and the 
' balance was, through error, not de- 
ducted in the return filed. Sectipn 23 
| (a) (1), Revenue Act of 1918; articles 
'101 and 561, Regulations 45. 


Affiliation: The balance of the over- 


assessments in the amount of $2,497.38\to reflect the proper valuation of cer- | 


j results from a computation of the tax 
liability on the basis of the consolidated 
net income and invested capital of the 
taxpayer and two other corporations 
which filed separate returns, since after 
eareful consideration it is determined 
that substantially all the stock of. the 





Exempt from all Federal income Taxes 


Legal Investment for 


Savings Banks and Trust 


Funds in New York and other States 


City of Phi 


4.7% Bonds 


‘These Bonds, in the opinion of counsel, are 
direct general obligations of the City of Phila- 
delphia payable from unlimited ad valorem 


_ taxes upon all the t 


$500,000 due Ju 


$200,000 due Dec. 2, 1979, opt. 1949 


axable property therein. 


ne 1, 1979, opt. 1949 


Price 106.25 and interest, 


yleiding about 4.03% to the optional date 
and 4.50%, thereafter 


Complete ci 


Harris, Forb 





reular on request 


es & Company ° 
Pine Street, Corner William, New York 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Owerassessments 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


it is de-| 


| 
{ 


not private passenger cars converted into | 


| 
' 


corporations was owned or controlled ; 
by the same interests and that they were ° 


24, Revenue Act of 1918, and 1331, 
Revenue Act of 1921, and articles 77 
and 78, Regulations 41, and 637, Regu- 
lations 45. 
Allen W. Hinkel 

_ An overassessment of income tax and 
interest in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer is determined as _ follows: 1926, 
$24,453.35. 

_ The overassessmef{{t results from the | 
judgment rendered by the United States | 


District Court for‘ the District of Kan- | 


sas in the instant case, Hinkel y. Motter, 
Collector (39 Fed. (2d) 159). 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 

Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes in favor the above-mentioned tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1915, 
rh eeees: 1916, $15,290.58; 1917, $46,- 
e ~ fo. 

The amount of $3,862.26 of the over- 
assessment for the year 1915, the entire 
overassessment amounting to $15,290.58 
for the year 1916 and the overassessment 
for the year 1917 to the extent of#$14,- 
203.11 are caused by the allowance of 
additional deductions for ordinary and 
necessary business expenses and interest 
on indebtedness since it is determined, 
after an extensive field investigation of 
the taxpayer’s accounting records, that 
such 
filed were understated. Section G(b)}s 
act of Oct. 3, 1913; section 12(a) first 
and third, Revenue Act of 1916; section 
12(a) third, Revenue Act of 1916, as 
amended by section 1207, Revenue Act 
of 1917; article 129, Regulations 33. 

The balance of the overassessment for 


deduction for depreciation since it is de- 
termined that the deduction claimed in 
|the return is inadequate and less than 
|the reasonable allowance authorized by 
berg G(b), act of Oct. 3, 1913. 
|1917, the amount of $14,858.02 is caused 
|tion for depletion since the amount 
\claimed in the retyrn is found to be in- 
jadequate. This allowance is made after 
jan extensive investigation by Bureau 
lengineers and careful consideration of 
jall relevant facts 
| Section 12(a) second, Revenue Act of 
| 1916; articles 171 and 172, Regula- 
|tions 33. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
e year 1917 amounting to $17,243.60 
:results from an increase in the reported 
|invested capital due to adjustments made 


| th 


| tain assets included therein and to reflect 
|the average invested capital for the 


|year. Section 207, Revenue Act of 1917; | 


53, 


article tegulations 41. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 19 
Made Public Sept. 22 

















Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue .... 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,405,246.77 
a 64,490,729.34 
inte rnal 


2,611,588.57 
535,011.21 


Total ordinary receipts $70,042,575.89 
Public debt receipts .....,  3,033,000.00 
Balance previous day ..... 294,726,244.69 
eal, aba poate . $367,801, 820.58 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ..,.. 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal .. =e. 
Operations in special ac- 


$6,516,131 .70 
2,879,874.74 
194,302.61 
24,637.15 


Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against 
nary receipts 

Other public debt experfii- 
tures ....+ 

Balance today .-.... 


Tote) oosrace 00 +e» eo,$367,801,820,58 


> 


counts... 5 ida aha ache 5,071,078.31 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund .,...0-++- ania aS tel é 65,436.34 
Civil-service ret ir e ment 
| fund ....:+++- neh 24 4h 85,874.18 
| Investment’of trust funds $09,762.30 
! ——- 
| Total ordinary expendi- 
tures $4,833,182.38 
| 


ordi- 


19,350,000.00 


_ 45,951,941 .50 
297,666,696.70 








deductions claimed in the returns | 


by the allowance of an additional deduc- | 


and ‘tircumstances. | 


TU 





Production of Motor ‘Vehritcles Yearbook Tells 
Found to Decline in August) Trends of Trade 


To New Records 


Industry and. Commerce 
Went:to New High Marks 


Before Depression That} 


Followed Stock Break 
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a total of $539,000,000; and petroleum 
and its products a gain of 7 per cent, to 
$561,000,000. All of these were record 
figures. Importamt increases occurred 
also in packing-house products, heavy 
iron and steel, advanced iron and steel 
manufactires, chernicals, fruits and nuts, 
coal and coke, rubber manufactures, ~ 
per manufactures, and numerous other 
items. 

_Exports| to Europe and Asia were 
slightly less in 1929, than the year be- 


fore, chiefly as the result of smaller | mailed under the franking privilege by} had on the back thereof, advertisements 


sales of cotton and tobacco, but salés to 
all.those congnents which take from us 
chiefly manufactured goods increased, 
the most conspicuous feature being the 
gain of 12 per cent in exports to South 


| America. The steady increase in sales |free-in-county mailings of county news-| 


to Canada continued; and in contrast 
with the decline im value of shipments to 
the southern countries of the North 


American continent which had character- | these widely used postal facilities which | that “British goods are best.’’ 


ized the three preceding years there was 
also a considerable increase in this di- 
rection in 1929. 


Increase Shared 


The increase in the total value of im- 
ports last year was shared by aw four 
of the major economic classes: Food- 
stuffs, crude 
factures, over 15 per cent, while imports 
of finished manufactures increased 10 
per cent. Crude materials, however, con- 
tinued to be much the most important 
one class in our import trade, account- 


| ing for 35.4 per cent of the total, and| 


this elass would have shown greater in- 
crease had it not been for lower prices 
of a number of the major commodities 
entering into it. 

The most conspicuous commodity in- 
creases in the import trade were in silk, 
the first item im rank, and in copper 
(partly due to higher prices); very con- 
siderable increases occurred also in vege- 
table oils, oilseeds, wool, Egyptian cot- 
ton, leather manufactures, and semi- 


| refined and finished petroleum products. 


Considerable declines appeared in the 


value of imports of hides and skins’ (the | 
; result of lower prices), and of crude 


petroleum. 


All of the continents furnishing sup-_| 


plies to the United States showed gains 
In 1929 over 1928, the percentages being 
particularly high in. the case of Africa, 
South America, and Asia, The increase 
in imports from’ Asia would have been 


clines. 


Both the export and the import trad 
showed unusual fluctuations from month 
te month, departing from the normal 

seasonal variations. Exports of finished 
| manufactures were altogether exception- 
| ally large in the first four months of 
| the year, and, although smaller in sev- 
| eral later months (especially Nvember) 
| than in the corresponding months “of 
, 1928, the average forthe remainder of 
| the year, wa8. sommewhat higher than for 
| the same period of the year before. This 
felass of trade during thé first four 


} months of 1930 was decidedly bellow the 


! exceptional figures of those months of 
| 1929 but considerably larger than in cor- 
| responding periods of previous years. 
This movement reflects the lowered buy- 
| ing power throughout the world, result- 
| ing ffom recession in business and de- 
celine in prices. Imports during all 
| months of 1929, except December, were 
| greater than in_ the corresponding 
| months of the preceding year; during 
the early months of 1930 our foreign 
purchases were Considerably less in value 
| than in the corresponding months of 
| 1929, : 


The most striking feature of the 


the year 1915, amounting to $801.76 is | financial history of 1929 years was, of | 
caused by the allowance of an additional | course, the rapid advance in stock pri¢es|panks in the United States (including 


during the first three quarters and the 
severe collapse im October and Novem- 
ber. In the latter month the average 
price of 25 leading industrial stocks 
| was about 40 per cent lewer than in 


Of the overassessment for the year | September and that of 25 leading rail-|.:ne. Mar. 27 and a decrease of $366,- 


road stocks about 20 per cent lower. 
Gain in Check Payments 
The rapid increase in check payments 


| by the banks of the country as a Whole,| ing the quarter ended in June, $600,- Federal 
Loans and investments of all banks in the United States (amounts in millions) 


;.and especially im New York City, dur- 
ing the latt few years has been partly 
| owing to expansion of stock specula- 
tion, though general economic progress 
has contributed largely to it. 
gregate check payments for all report- 
| ing cities in L929 were $983,000,000,- 
000, as compared with $850,000,000,000 


| in 1928, the increase in New York City 


' 


the country 8.5 per cent. 

| The speculation in stocks caused a 
| sharp advance in interest rates and a 
| very high volume of loans on securities 
especially through brokers, After the 
break in stock prices interest rates de- 
clined materially. 


of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, |ican financial markets, which fell from lit 


which had been raised to 6 per cent in 
August, was reduced to 4’: per cent 
on November 16; in ‘June, 1930, it was 
: brought down to 2% per cent. 

Our international financial transactions 
|in 1929 showed some marked changes as 
| compared with the preceding year. As 


\dise exports over imports was reduced 
|by nearly $200,000,000. Notwithstand- 
ing that facet the gold movement for 
the year as @ whole was reversed as 
compared with 1928. In that year there 


| gold to the extent of $392,000,000, while 
,in 1929 there was a net import of $175,- 
'000,000. Much 








! 
| 
| 
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| Manufactures 





jmatter mailed under the penalty priv-| 


materials, semimanufac- | 


The ag-! 


| being 21 per cent and in the rest. of 








‘Sale 


\ 


' 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


Domestic Commerce, in the Veterans’ 
| Bureau, in the Pure Food and Drug Di, 
vision of-the Department of Agriculturé, 
|or the Bureau of Standards, A citizen 
does not pay a. quid pro quo for the serv- 
| ice rendered him by the Weather Bureau. | 
For example, the cost of the conduct of 
the Naturalization Bureau could never 
| be paid out of the revenues obtained 
| through that Bureau. 

| Witha few exceptional years, we have} 
|always had a postal deficit. The deficit 
must be paid out of the general rev- 
iernues of the Nation. A little less than} 
‘$10,000,000 of that deficit results from 


| ilege by Departments and establishments 
of the Govermment and from matter 





Members of Congress, but Iam sure you 
| will find that a major portion of the} 
ideficit arises from rural free delivery, 
}mail subsidies given the shipping com- 
|panies and air mail carriers as well as 


|papers and free mailing matter for the 
(blind. It would be quite illogical to make 
|those who send sealed letters pay for 
‘create most of the deficit. It would be} 
}just as illogical to increase by half a 
/eent an ounce first-class mail, as it would 
|be to charge a rate for rural free de- 
livery. You very prudently avoid put- 
ting a rate on that type of mail. ou 
would strike a hhornet’s nest if you did. 

You would. mot dare increase the grate 
jon parcels post although it is quite evi-| 
}dent that the Government does not re-| 
| ceive a rate commensurate with the serv-| 
ice rendered, but the moment you charge 
more for parcels post, the express com- 
panies could so compete against you as 
to take away your business. You would 
not dare reduce the amount of interest 
you pay to depositors in your postal sav- 
ings bank, yet there you render a serv- 
ice for which the Government. does not 
| receive acommensurate return, The sav-| 
ings banks would take the business away 
from you the minute you disturbed the 
| present rates. 


Other Courztries Permit 


| 
| 





of Advertising Space 
On Postage Stamps Proposed 





Representative Celler, of New York, Suggests Plan U sed in 
Other Countries to Increase Postal Returns 
And Balance Budget 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| at various timaes by means of stamps. I) 





| Advertising on Stamps 

| You have no competitor when it comes 
to the delivery of sealed first-class let-| 
ters. That is why you are unafraid. | 
There is no one to compete to take the| 
business from you. 

You can not consider the postal rate 
problem in the same category as. the, 
iproblem of rate making for rail or| 
freight transportation. The railroad com-| 
|panies have stockholders who expect a 
fair return om their investment. There} 





| still more marked except for price de-|is nothing altruistic in the service ren-|a postage stamp, or on the margin or 


dered by a railroad company. The Gov- 


e|ernment, however, renders a distinctly | ally advertised products would quickly 


laltruistic service in the maintenance of | 
its Post Office Department. It matters} 
not that the 2-cent rate was fixed way | 


} 


| 
|back in 1885. ; 
| If you have a genuine desire to bal- 


j ance your budget, I offer\you a plan that 


| Loans and investments of all banks. in 
ithe United States gained nearly $725,- 
! 000,000 in the second quarter of 1930 and 
| reached a total of $58,108,000,000 at the 
lend of June, the Federal Reserve Board 
stated Sept. 22. Loans declined some- 
what while imvestments increased, the 
'Board said. The statement follows in 
| full text: 

Total loams and 


investments of all 


| private banks under State supervision), | 
as reported to the Federal Reserve 
| Board, aggregated $58,108,000,000 at 
ithe end of June, representing an in- 
crease of $722,000,000 for the quarter 


| 
{ 
000,000 compared with June of last 
jyear, @Of the total increase of $722,- 
000,000 in loans and investments dur- 





of dollars): 


4 


June 30, 

Total loans and investments: 1930 
| All banks SA ise eseee 58,108 

Member banks .......sssse00-.+_ 35,656 
| Nonmember banks ....+++ te 22,453 
Loans: 

All banks a Jenin covnee «, 20,048 
| Member banks .....sse00s i dsve a Mane 

Nonmember banks ..... cinenic’ees See 
| Investments : 
| All banks St Se OT SACI, CM | 

Member banks ........ veorceee- 20,442 

Nonmember banks ,....+++ . 7,048 


The rediscount rate |eign securities publicly offered in Amer-|not connected: with investments show 


/$1,484,000,.000 in 1928 to $696,000,000 or 
\Jess than half. Meantime, down to the 
time of the stock market break in Oc-| 
\tober, very large payments were being’ 
{made by foreigners for American® stocks 
jand bonds. 

| A major factor affecting the change 


—jalready stated the excess of merchan-|in the gold movement and in the amount 


of new international investments was 
the high rate of interest prevailing in 
‘the United States and the active specu- | 
lation in the stock market. After the 
break in, stock prices the inward move- 


lof exports of gold, and foreign funds 
|were withdrawn in large amounts. Most 


Bank Loans and Investments Gain 
Heavily in Second Quarter of 1930 


| plies. 
had been a net outward movement of|ment of gold gave place to an excess|the calendar year 1929 was $1,009,000,- 





the most conspicuous of those invisible items in the interna- 
change occurred in the volume of. for-'tional balance of payments which are war. 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on 


(in millions of dollars.) 





Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. 

Loans and investments—total 23,250 1,511 9,328 1,298 2,309 659 604 
Frame otal eee 1,139 6,862 941 > 1,507 467 452 
| On securities 8,404 508 3,987 489 745 179 149 
All other ates 8,477 631 2,876 451, 762 287 302 

| Investments—total .... 6,369 872 2,465 358 * 802 193 152 
U. 8. Govt. securities ..., 2,932 149 1,198 88 395 87 16 

| Other securities .,, 3,437 223 1,267 269 407 105 16 
| Reserve with F. R. Bank 1,836 99 877 87 144 41 39 
Cash in vault ......... 204 15 5b 12 27 i1 9 
Net demand deposits 871 = 6,81 763 1,145 348 B11) 
Time deposits ..... 531 1,969 B41 1,037 256 241 
Government deposits 16 52 13 22 17 20 
Due from bamks .. 82 162 87 146 88 85 
Due to banks .,.., 132 1,192 233 381 114 106 
orrowings from F, 2 8 1 2 4 a 





‘\ e 








Domestic 


m4 


might give you increased postal returns 
without placing any additional burdens 
upon first class mail users. I offer you 
the propositiom for discussion. I do not 
necessarily advocate it. France, Ger- 
many and New Zealand, I am told, sell 
the marginal space on stamp sheets to| 
private enterprises for advertising their 
commodities. Bavaria and Italy have 
doubled the size of their stamps and sold 
the additional space’'to private concerns 
for advertising] purposes. For example, 
the Singer Sewing Machine , Company 
purchased and used space on _ Italian 
stamps. | 

Other countries have used the back of | 
stamps for the printing of advertise- 
megts.' Some New Zealand stamps have| 


such as Beecham’s Pills, Sunlight Soap 
and other a@vertisements for clothing, 
coal, canned pickles, etc. Brazil, Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica and Guatemala vie with 
each other in stamp advertisimg, partic- 
ularly boasting that they raise 1 .e best! 
coffee. Cancellation stencils are also used | 
by various Countries for advertising pur- 
poses. Great Britain uses the slogan| 
Our own 
Government has often used this medium! 
for slogans, Such as “Use Air Mail, It 
saves time;” “*Join the Red Cross;” “Buy 
Liberty Bonds;’” Address your ~ mail 
correctly.” 

We have been using the mails for ad- 
vertising and propaganda purposes ever | 
since the days of Franklin. Franklin, the | 
the first Postamaster General of the Col: 
onies, at the threshold of the Revolu- 
tionary War, changed his frank from 
ae Franklin” to “B. Free Frank-| 
in. 

We have often used stamps to educate 
our children on matters of great mo- 
ment in the “annals of the Nation. We 
advertised the Lindbergh flig@ht with a 
stamp. We advertised the Edison inven+| 
tion of an imeandescent lamp with a| 
stamp. We have directed attention to 
various expoSitions held in various cities 


have a stamp before me advertising the 
National Philatelic Exhibition held in 
New York in 1926. This was a purely 
private enterprise, unrelated to the Gov- 
ernment. F'or many other qradatung 
which stamps are put and used, see re-| 
cent volume by Sigmund I. Rothschild, | 
published by Putnam’s, entitled ‘Stories 
Postage Stamps Tell.” 

Stamps, therefore, having often been 
used for advertising and educational pur- 
poses, there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment could mot get additional revenue 
therefrom. If the merchant has some- 
thing to tell, let him tell it in part on 


back thereof. Manufacturers of nation- 


| 
| 
| 


avail themselves of this opportunity. 

It might be that this method would de- 
stroy the cultural and esthetic value of 
stamps,.but, ais I stated before, I hold no 
brief one way or the other for the propo-| 
sition. 
| 
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|\desired by the 


|received by the Department. 






Trade 


Public Is Urged’ 
To Cooperate in 
Postal’ Service 





‘Proposed Mail Order “Busi- 


nesses Should Make Cer. 
taim of Regulations, Says 
Post Office Departmen 





Cooperation between the Post Office 


| Department and its patrons is- necessary 


in order to serve most satisfactotily for 
the good of the public, according to in- 
formation made available by the Post 
Office Department Sept. 22. ; 

The following additional. information 
was obtained at the Department: 

Postal and commercial laws which au- 
thorize this cooperation must be consid- 
ered. The Department on the one hand 
defines the law and the privileges there- 
under and the patrons of _ the postal 
service seek to exercise it to the. extemt 
possible. They may seek the limit within 
the law and the regulations prescribed 
thereunder. 

The limit which the Department pre- 
scribes is fixed by Congress. The. limit 
individual mailers is 
prompted by the nature of their busi- 
ness and the conditions under which t 
propose to work. Relations between\t! 
patrons of. the postal service and the 
service itself are reciprocal. 


The mail is open alike to all legitimate 
users Of the mails. There are no pre 


ferred customers, The more business 
there is the more business the. Depart- 
ment gets. , , i 


Are Copartners 


_ The Department in a figurative sense 
is a Copartner with each of its patrons 
in the varied enterprises -followed by 
those patrons, the vital difference or dis- 
tinction being noted, however, in that the 
Department is unable to share in the 
profits derived from the enterprises other 
than to collect sufficient funds to pay for 
the performance of the postal duties rlec- 
essary to permit its patrons to enter and 
continue in the mail order business. 

_ Any firm or individual about to engage 
in the mail order business, or already in 
such business and about to intruee 
some mew feature in connection fete- 
with, should know or ascertain the, ex- 
tent to which their particular business, or 
the particular new feature of their busi- 
ness, may be favorably or unfavorably 
If schemes 
are worked out with regard to the postal 
laws and regulations and without being 
presented to the Department for consid- 
eration, disastrous results are likely and 
the loss of money invested is likely.. It 
is advised in such cases to keep con- 
stantly in touch with the postal service 
through the: local postmaster or the De- 
partment, or both. 





Exemption for Services 


Is Allowed im Ruling 


CContinued from Page 7.] 
taxable year in satisfaction of a judg- 


;ment acquired in the year 1915. 





! 
| 


000,000 was reported by member banks 
of the Federal reserve system, and of 
the decline of $366,000,.000 during the 
year $55,000,000 was reported by mem-| 
ber banks. 

Loans of all banks declined $68,000,- 
000 betweem Mar. 27 and June 30, 1930, 
while investments increased $790,000,- 
000. Durimg; the year ended June 1930 
loans of all banks declined $894,000,-| 
000 and imvestments increased $528,- 
000,000. 

The summary table below shows loans 
and investments of all banks and of 
member and nonmember banks at the| 
end of June, 1930, in comparison with 
the immediate preceding quarterly call 
and the June call of last year. More! 
detailed compilations by Federal re- 
serve districts and by States will ap- 
pear in the forthcoming issue of the 
Reserve Bulletin. 


Chane¢e since— 
Mar. 27, June29, Mar. 27, June 29,! 
1930 1929 1930 1929 | 
57,386 \ 58,474 +722 —366 | 
35,056 35,711 +600 —55 
22,331 22,763 +122 —310 
40,686 41,512 —68 —894 
25,119 25,658 +95 —444 
15,568 15,853 —164 —449 | 
16,700 16,962 +790 +528 
9,937 10,052 +505 +300 
6,763 6,910 +-285 +138 


tle chan@we between 1928 and 1929, 

The receipts of the United States Gov- 
ernment continued largely to. exceed ex-| 
penditures, the surplus being used for 
the retirement of public debt. The sur- 
plus for the fiscal year 192@-29 was less} 
than in most recent years, but this was} 
due largely to the fact that in most 
preceding years there had been heavy 
nonrecurrent receipts, representing the 
aftermath of the war, such as the col- 
lection of back taxes, sales of securi-; 
ties, and disposal of surplus war sup- 
The total debt reduction during; 


| 
| 
| 


000, the -debt at the end of the year, 
$16,301,0000,000, being less than two-! 
thirds a8’ @reat as at the close of the| 








Sept. 10, 1930. | 
Chi. _ St... Minn, K.C. Dallas S.F. 
4399. 668 371 662 An ‘087 
2630 SIL 247 424 337 1,865 
1334 235 79 180 101 467 
1296 276 167 294 236 898 
769 158 125 238 115 623 
831 34 69 101 “69 ~~) 834 
438 124 56187 45 288 | 
275 44 25 «6 35 111 
31 6 5 10 7 17} 
1,917 371 282 487 285 167 
1336 «6239 = 133. 210 148 — 1,007 | 
10 2 1 3 18 10 
303 68 1 218 116 245 
6360 («128 89 245 114 320 
4 5 pan, pee 2 i 


‘are affirmed, 





The petitioners are liable for taxes 
on the amount of cash received in 19% 
on the judgment, which represented t 
amount of fees and earnings after Mar. 


| (1, 1913, but not on that part of ‘the 
Federal Reserve Board Statement Shows Increase of Nearly 


725,000,000 in All Banks of Country 


judgment which represented earnings 
prior to Mar. 1, 1913, ‘with interest 
amounting to $8,090.37. 

_ Under the evidence im this case the 
judgment itself was not shown to be 
equal to cash; in fact, it was not shovif 
what was the market value of the judg- 
ment. The judgment recovered was only 
one step in the collection of the amount 
due for legal services, and the income 
was xcceived when the judgment was 
paid in 1920, and therefore the cash 
received in 1920, which represented 
fees after Mar. 1, 1913, was taxable 
for the year 1920. 


Orders of Board of 
Tax Appeals Affirmed 


In this case the judgment was not 
given as property or as payment. A 
promissory note when given as payment 
and received as such becomies incojiié 
to the extent of its value. The dif- 
ference between a promissory note and 
a judgment is clearly expressed in the 
opinion of the Board as follows: 
“The petitioners attempt, to draw an 
analogy between their judgment and 
those cases in which promissory notes 
and Similar forms of property given*in 
payment for services have been he) 
to represent. income to one on the « 
basis. However, it may be pointéd out 
that motes so held. to’ “be income are 
different in some material respects from 
judgments. They are negotiable and 
frequently pass from hand to hand 


| Generally they can be readily discountet 


and im the hands of -a  bona-fide holder 
are free from defenses which the maker 
may have against the original payee, 
whereas the assignee of a. judgmgpt 
takes it subject to all the defenses that 
existed against it in the hands of the 
assig@mor. See Seltz v. Unna, 6. Wall, 
827: Griffith v. Sears, 112 Pa, St. 5B&, 
4 Atl» 492.” Bi: 

It is important to state that the ree« 
ord does not show that any income tax 
was -paid on the judgment in 1915, when 
it was recovered. 


« For the reasons stated above, the pe* 
titiof¥s for review of the: decisién of the 
Board of Tax Appeals are refused and 
the orders of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Rate Decisions .. 
Announced 


By the $ecs€: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 12 made publie decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and certificate in F, D, No, 8200, 
authorizing the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Railway Company to abandon, and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. to abandon ops, 
eration of, part of a branch line of rail- 
road in Missaukee and Roscommon coun 
tiés, Mich, approved, ; 

Report and order in F.°D. No, ‘7919, au- 
thorizing| the Lowell’ & Southern Railroad 
Company to issue $134,500 of capital stock, 
consisting of 1,245 shares/ of the par value 
of $100 a share; said stock -to he deliygred 
at ar in payment of advances maid for 
capital purposes, or sold and the pro - 






used for that purpose, condition prescuiighd,> 
approved, 


+ 
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. Big Bond Issue | re 
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Louisiana Voters 


i 


WillBallot Upon 





Special Legislature Adopts 
* Program for Submission 
Of ‘Improverments to Cost 


\" « $100,000,000 





State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Sept, 22, 
' A legislative program involving ap- 
proxirately $100,000,000 was adopted by 
the Louisiana Legislature Sept. 20 when 
11 bills were passed by the special ses- 
sion which convened Sept. 16. 

The program will be submitted to the 
people for adoption or rejection on Nov. 
4, but inasmuch as most of the program 
was an issue in the recent senatorial 
campaign, Governor Huey P. Long, who 
formulated the program, declared orally 
that he expected the whole proposition to 
carry by overwhelming vote, 

The legislative program includes: . 

A. highway and bridge bond issue of 
‘$'75,000,000, of which $60,000,000 will be 
set aside for hard-surfaced highways and 
gravel roads, and $15,000,000 will be set 
aside for bridges, imecluding $7,000,000 
for a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at New Orleans and a smaller amount 
for the State's portion of the cost of a 
bridge across the Mississippi at Baton 
R ge. 

New State Capitol Proposed 
"This bond issue, plus other revenues 
which will accrue during the next four- 
year period after paying for maintenance 
charges, has been estimated by officials 
of_the Highway Commission at apfroxi- 
mately $100,000000. These bonds will 
be retired from the existing four-cent 
gasoline tax along with $21,000,000 al- 
ready outstanding against the same tax. 

A new State capitol to be bélt at 
Baton Rouge from a_ bond issue of 
$5,000,000 to be repaid from the surplus 
in. the State bond and interest tax fund. 
The capitol would be so constructed as 
to be ample to house all State depart- 
ments and bring together for the first 
time since reconstruction days all the 
offices of the Louisiana State govern- 
ment. 

An additional 1-cent gasoline tax, one- 
half of which will be dedicated for an 
‘equalizing fund to be distributed by the 
Sta&% Board of Education to the parishes 
in which there is most financial need, 
$100,000 a year of the other one-half 
cent to go tothe port of Lake Charles 
and the remainder, estimated at $800,- 
000 a year, to go to the port of New 
Orleans. 

; Increase for Weterans 

A refinancing of the Confederate vet- 
erans’ state-wide three-fourths mill tax 
in order to pay pensions of $60 a month 
te Confederate veterans in place of the 
$30 pensions now being paid. 

A refinancing of the city government 
of New Orleans to pay from city rev- 
enues approximately $3,500,000 of past 
due obligations and to provide $1,000,000 
fox a public market system. 

Authorization to the Orleans Levee 
Beard to issue bonds to the extent of 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of developing 
an airport on the shores of Lake Pont- 
chartrain in the City of New Orleans. 

A measure fixing the amount of aid 
from the State for public schools at $12 

x each educable child and requiring 

ure Legislatures to appropriate this 

m of money. An educable child in the 
State is defined as a child between the 
es of 6 and 18 years, 

he bills passed are listed below: 

H. 1. Mr. Wimberly. Constitutional 
amendment to increase the State gasoline 
tax by 1 cent, the revemues to be dedicated 
to ‘the public schools amd the ports of New 


s <x and Lake Charles. : 
. 3. Mr. Wingrave. Constitutional amend- 
the New Orleans 


aR 


ment for reorganizing 
city markets. 

“FY. 4,. Messrs. Bennett and Ellender. 
Censtitutional amendment for floating a 
$68,000,000 highway and bridge bond issue. 
' HY. 5. Mr. McGrath, Constitutional amend- 
ment. to provide for a New Orleans airport. 


Hi. 6. Mr. Heintz, The omnibus road in- 
clusion bill. # & 
Hy. 7, Mr. Heintz. To authorize munici- 


palities to anticipate their revenues for 
special purposes, 
H. 8. Mr, Heintz. Giving the Highway 
Commission additional authority in the mat- 
ter of expropriating lands for rights of way. 
’ H. 9. Mr. McClanahan. Constitutional 
amendment to authorize the building of a 
new State House. 
_, EG. 11. Mr. McClanahan. A companion bill 
© provide for financim@ the building of a 
tate House through a $5,000,000 bond issue. 
“EFT. 12. Mr, Wilkinson. To authorize Levee 
Board to pay for lands. destroyed in levee 
werk. 
»-EE. 13, Mr, Woods. »To repeal the inef- 
fective act,of 1930 designed to appropriate 
465.000 for the intracoastal canal project. 


Wage Law fox British 
Eating Places Sought 


Minister of Labor Proposes 
Standard of Pay and Hours 





a minimum wage standard for em- 
pl&Yes ofall British restaurants, tea and 
diming= rootys, and “pubs,” has been pro- 
posed in a’ special order of the British 
vie ‘ter of Labor, according to informe- 
tia#® ftom the acting commercial attache 
at London, Donald RenshaW, recently 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The order would apply the trade board 
acts of 1909-and 1919 tothe catering 
trade, says the Department's statement, 
which follows in full text: 
>, he minimum will relate to a normal 
standard of*hours so that working pe- 
rieds will be affected and limited by the 
enforcement of overtime rates, accord- 
7%. to the/British in£ormation, 

he order proposes’ to set up a board 
for the catering trade, the first time 
since 1921 that a new trade board has 

m set yp in Great Britain. When the 
draft order is made there will be a period 
of two months for objections to be sub- 
mitted. In the event of objections which 
are not met or withdrawn, it will be nec- 
essary for a public imquiry to be held 
before the order is finally made. 

The number of persons who will come 
under this proposed new trade board may 
not be really estimated, According to 
a department investigation report pub- 
lished in 1926, the figure quoted for the 
nomlicensed section of the trade was not 
more than 100,000, but the addition of 
licemsed premises will probably® more 
than double that number. The 1921 cen- 
sus @ave the number of persons employed 
in the restaurant, catering, eating and 
off ee houses group as 140,300 and i 
he ot€ls, inns, public-houses and beer= 


group the total was 262,600, 


\ 
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_* Bank Supervision 


World-wide Exchange of Farm 
Information Is Recommended 





ution by Inter-American Conference Also Suggests| 
Standardization of Terms Used in Surveys of 


Agricultural Fields 





World-wide exchaige of informa- , 
tion useful to farmers was recom- 
mended by the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture, Foresiry and. 
Animal Industry in one of the nu- 
merous resolutions adopted at the 
closing session Sept. 20. (Publication 
of the report of the resolutions com- - 
mittee began in the issue of Sept. 22 
and continues in full text as fol- 
lows :) 

It is recommended to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and other inter-American 
agricultural organizations that they es- 

| tablish and maintain relations of strict 
cooperation with the other international 
agricultural organizations in other parts 
of ‘the world, and especially with the 
view of a continued interchange of use- 
ful information regarding the problems 
of- agriculture, forestry and animal in- 
dustry. 

18. The Inter - American Conference 
on Agriculture recommends to the Pan 
American Union that through its Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Cooperation the 
necessary material be collected for: 

1. The standardization of methods 
employed in surveys and inventories on 
agriculture and animal industry; s 

2, The standardization of the termi- 
nology used in the sciences of agriculture, 
forestry and animal industry; i. 

3. The determination of appropriate 
words and phrases for the translation 
into Spanish.of words and phrases, not 
commonly used in this language, but 
which are employed in the above men- 
tioned sciences and exist in other lan- 
guages. The Conference also recom- 
mends to the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union that once this in- 
formation is gathered the countries mem- 
bers of the Union be invited to be rep- 
resented in a technical commission which 
will study and make recommendations as 
to the most effective means to bring this 
information into widespread’ use. 


Classification of Soils 
Sought in All Territories 


19, The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture resolves: 

1. To recommend to the governments 
of the countries which form the Pan 
American Union to effect surveys and 
classifications of the soils of their re- 
spective territories, especially of those 
regions wherein intensiye agriculture is 
practiced; 

2. That the Pan American Union take 
the necessary steps to obtain from the 
| member countries as quickly as possible 
| assurance of thexestablishment of such 
| works; 
| 3. That the results of these surveys 
|} and classifications be communicated to 
| the Pan American Union so that the lat- 
| ter may distribute them to the other 
| countries of the continent; 

4. That a Pan American conference 
be called ‘for the purpose of effecting 
uniformity in. methods of investigation 
and agricultiral terminology, including 
those which in this sense are referred 
to in the study and classification of soils, 

20, The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, 

Considers that, 

Whereas dependable agricultural 
statistics are of great value in the coun- 
tries to which they relate, the Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture rec- 
ommends that alk governments members 
of the Pan American Union endeavor to 
strengthen and perfect their statistical 
i services by making adequate provision 
for trained personnel and equipment; 

Whereas with the constant develop- 
ment of rapid communication and com- 
merce in agricultural products in mod- 
ern times, complete, accurate, and de- 
pendable statistics of world production 
and distribution of agricultural products 
becomes of increasing importance and 
value to each country, the Inter-Ameri- 
ean Conference on Agriculture recom- 
mends that all countries members of the 
Pan American Union endeavor to pro- 
mote the efficiency and value of the in- 
ternational statistical and other services 
of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome by promptly supplying 
the data requested by the Institute an 
by giving it their full cooperation, 


Cooperation Recommended 
With International Institute 


21. The Inter- American Conference 
on Agriculture, considering the ques- 
tions of the conservation of soil fertility 
and the adequate use of fertilizers to 
be of prime importance for all nations 
concerned in an economic program’ of 
production; and considering further the 
question of the slow waste of soils by 
erosion to have become extremely se- 
rious in many countries, resolves: 

1. That investigations be conducted 
on fertility and erosion of‘ lands, and 
that as an aid to this work and a guide 
for future works it is desirable to com- 
bine the results already reached and 
how in existence on the subject. 

2. That programs be formulated for 
coordinated investigations on soil fer- 
tility; fertilizers; investigations con- 
cerned with determining t¥e causes and 
magnitude of erosion; and on preventive 





methods used for the principal types of | 


land represented in the different coun- 
tries concerned, , 


Changes of Status 
0 aeilts < 
State Banks 


New York 






ee 





New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 

ndent of Banks, has announced: _ 

Navy Savings Bank and Dime Savings 
Bank, both of Brooklyn, merger agreement 
under title of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, filed. 

Morris Plan’Co, of New York, New York 
City, applications filed for two educational 
branches in Brooklyn for three-month pe- 
riod; ‘pplication for a third Brooklyn 
branch withdrawn, Citizens Trust Com- 

any of Utica, Utiea, authorization issued 
or branch at 214 Mohawk Street, Utica, 
Soymery the office of Tomaijno Brothers, 
private bankers, who have transferred their 
business to the Citizens Trust Company. 

County Trust Co., New York City, ap- 
plication filed for a branch office in the 
Empire State Building at 34th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, 

| South Side Bank ‘of Bay Shore, Bay 
Shore, approval given to, change of location 

| from Main Street and Second Avenue to 

| Main Street and Bay Shore Avenue, 

| John Munroe & Co., New York City, de- 

posited various securities with Banking 

Department pursuant to provisions of sub- 

division 4 of section 150 of the Banking 

Law, : 


| te 


os 





Agriculture resolves: 
‘0 recommend to all the countries 
| members of the Pan American Union: 


& To carry out surveys and to prepare 
inventories of brush and weed plants; 

2. To include in each case, data re- 
garding the geographical area in which 
they are found, the kind of crops they 
irfest and the approximate losses caused 
by them; 
_ 8. To conduct studies on such weeds, 
including in them the determination of 
the soils and.other favorable conditions 
for their development, requisites for 
their dissemination, stages of growth, 
means of reproduction and propagation, 
and period of lif@in which it is easier 
to destroy them; 

4, That systematic experiments should 
be carried out in order to determine the 
most effective methods of control, 


23, The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture recognizes the importance 
of pastoral surveys and recommends to 
the countries of America that they “un- 
dertake such surveys, compiling data 
relative to the location, extent and con- 
ditions of exploitation of all pastoral 
lands located within the territory. The 
Pan American Union shall cooperate in 
the interchange of' the results of these 
surveys. 

The conference recognizes the impor- 


Fs of as detailed knowledge as pos- 


| 22. The Inter-American Conference on 


sible concerning forage plants, cover 
crops ahd green fertilizer in the coun- 
tries of America. It therefore recom- 
mends that investigations-be undertaken 
relative to the existence of said plants; 
their properties and favorable conditions 
for vegetation and utilization, and thal 


catalogs be prepared with information! 


concerning the same, and the method of 
obtaining seeds promptly and, finally; 
that the results of these investigations, 
as well as the catalog, be distributed 
by the Pan American Union to all the 
countries of America. 


Study of Livestock 
Problems Advocated 


24. Whereas the prevention and sup- 
pression of animal diseases are means 
of promoting national welfare through 
greater efficiency and economy in live- 
stock production, and 


Whereas a number of livestock dis- 
eases are also transmissible to mankind, 
sometimes with fatal effect, and 


Whereas economical livestock pro- 
duction and the sanitary care of live- 
stock, meat and dairy products are of 
the utmost importance to national health 
and welfare, and 


Whereas the prompt and orderly ex- 
| change of technical knowledge and in- 
formation on methods of averting animal 
diseases and improving livestock prac- 
tices gives promise of extensive benefits 
to the people of the respective nations, 
therefore 

Be it vesolved that the Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Animal Industry recommends that ap- 
propriate steps be take. for the estab- 
lishment of an inter-American livestock 
advisory board to study livestock prob- 
lems from an international standpoint. 

Be it further recommended that the 
aforesaid board be authorized and di- 
rected to act as a clearing house for re- 
ceiving and disseminating (1) results 
of research on animal diseases and re- 
lated subjects, (2) methods of live- 
stock-disease prevention, control and 
eradication, (3) information on the in- 
cidence of animal disease in the partici- 
pating countries, (4) information deal- 
ing with livestock production, including 
breeding, feeding, nutrition, and man- 
agement of livestock, and the econom- 
ical and sanitary production, processing, 
and distribution of meat and dairy 
products, (5) information regarding 
veterinary and allied technical edinea- 
tion, especially with respeet to estab- 
lishing and maintaining high standards 
in both private practice and in official 
duties, (6) other information which will 
promote the best development of a 
sound and useful livestock industry in 
each nation, and 


Be it further recommended that cach 
government be invited to designate a 
qualified official or representative who 
shall be authorized to represent it in its 
relations with the inter-American live- 
stock advisory board, and 

Be it further recommended that each 
government furnish other countries, in 
membership, with a copy of any laws, 
regulations, amendments, official orders, 
and results of research dealing with 
animal diseases and other livestock sub- 
jects, and 

Be jt further recommended that re- 
ports of an outbreak of animal disease 
of unusval kind, especially one not pre- 
viously existing in a country, be made 
through official channels by telegraph 
or other rapid means of communication. 


Publication of Authentic 


Plant Names Proposed 
25, Inter-American Conference on Ag- 
| riculture resolves: 
That this conference recommend the 
preparation and prospective publication 
| of a list of plants in American agricul- 
| ture, an authorized Latin name for each 
| species and-authentic common names in 
each of the official languages of the 
American republics, Spanish, Portuguese, 
; French and English, a 
; 26, Whereas, climatic conditions re- 
| quire irrigation works in order to syc- 
| cessfully bring aboyt the production’ of 
| several agricultural commodities in many 


nations of the Ameticas; and 

Whereas, much data is lacking for the 
adequate knowledge of the regions which 
can be adapted to this system of agri- 
cultural exploitation, as well as in re- 
gard to the best irrigation methods, 

The Inter-American Conference on Agy 
riculture resolves: : 

To recommend that the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union 
further the carrying out of surveys and 
investigations on this matter in all the 
nations of the continent. 


Program to Advertise 
Coffee Recommended 


27. The Inter-American Conference on {countries at the same time, constituting | lishn f } 
| encourage the introduction and commer- | 
ge of materials used for in- 


| Agriculture resolves; to recommend to 


the governments of the coffee-producing tance; and in view of the fact that in | cial exchan i 
‘eountrtes the organization of an inter.|many instances adequate means of com. | secticides, fungicides and bactericides, as 
|national committee for the advertising |bating these pests are lacking in some) also machinery and equipment utilized | 
in applying these remedies on a com-| 


of coffee, to be composed of represen- 
tatives of the coffee exporting nations 
and for the purpose of developing an 
efficient collective action to the end of 


\ ) , 
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To Retire From 
Land Settlement 


State Department of Agricul- 
ture Announces Plans for 
Severing Connection With | 
Colony Schemes 








State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 22. 

The State of California is about to| 
end its connection with Delhi Colony! 
and retire from the land settlement busi- 
ness, according to a statement issued 
by the State Department of Agriculture. | 
| Early withdrawal from pafticipation in 
Durham Colony’s affairs is expected, it 
was_ announced, 

The statement follows in full text: 

California is prepared, to step out oz 
the picture as godfather and financial 
sponsor of Delhi Colony via an adjust- 
ment program mutually acceptable to its 
282 contract holders and the State ad- 
ministration. 

A few necessary steps remain to be 
taken until the State threads its way 
from the maze of bewildering technicali- 
ties, threatenéd litigation, discord and 
distress resulting from its ill-starred al- 
truistic venture of 1920, Director of Agri- 
iculture G. H. Hecke announced. Simul- 
taneously, he announced that similar ad- 
justments to permit early State with- 
drawal from participation in Durham 
Colony’s affairs are progressing. 

Authorized by Legislature 

Begotten during a period of surcharged 
ti sentiment following the World 
War, Delhi Colony rapidly became an 
incubus to colonist and government alike. 
Post-war deflation, mismanagement, agri- 
cultural incompatability, inadaptability 
of the soil for various uses and other 
factors contributed to conditions which 
found the Delhi settlers owing the State 
$1,300,000 in principal and interest when 
work of severing State-colony relations 
began Aug. 1, 1927. 

The State entered the business of su- 
pervising and controlling its two colonies 
when the 1917 Legislature authorized 
that action and made an initial appro- 
priation of $260,000 which, two years 
later, was increased by $1,000,000 and 
again by a like figure in 1921. By 1923 
there was apparent the beginning of a 
slide from bad to worse of colony cqn- 
|ditions and affairs, despite a generous 
appropriation—in 1925 and earnest ef- 
fort of various administrations to aid 
the settlers. Se acute had these condi- 
tions become by 1927 that default on 
{contract payments by settlers was al- 
most universal and feeling against the 
State on the part of settlers was pro- 
nounced, It was then that the Legis- 
lature with the aid of Governor Young 
determined to take the State out of the 
land settlement business and drafted the 
Department ef Agriculture to be its 
agent in bringing about this retirement. 

Their debt collectively and individually 
was hopelessly .beyond ‘the ability of 
most Delhi settlers to pay, and the chief 
task of the Division of Land Settlement 
set up in the Department of Agriculture, 
with Charles W. Cleary as chief, has 
been to find a. basis for adjustment as 
nearly fair to the colonists and State 
alike as widely divergent individtial. con- 
ditions and the interest of the tax-paying 
public made possible. 


| State Loss $2,000,000 

“Under the Delhi program of read- 
justment now in process of consumma- 
tion, the State’s unrecoverable cost, ex- 
clusive of interest, will approximate 
$2,000,000,” said Mr. Hecke. “This is 
accordance with a settlement pro- 
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gram accepted by nearly 100 per cent 
of the settlers and approved by the State 
Land Settlement Board. The progress 
made by Mr. Cleary in settlement of 
Delhi affairs in the face of chaotic con- 
ditions which confronted him when: he 
began his work three years ago and the 
patience he has displayed are truly re- 
markable.” 

While the adjustment program now 
nearing completion will relieve the State 
of. necessity of continued administration 
for the next 15 or 20 years of a project 
proven to be unsatisfactory to colonists 
and State alike, considerable routine 
work will be necessary in collection of 
amounts owing by the settlers and the 
settlement of other necessary details, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cleary. 

“Instead of a group of citizens sharply 
divided as to policies which they and 
the State should adopt, Delhi Colony has 
been transformed into a peaceful com- 
munity, with brighter prospects result- 
ing from adoption of a uniform plan for 
placing their affair~ upon a basis of self- 
management of individual affairs rather 
than State responsibility,”-Mr. Cleary 
said. “Uncollected amounts owing the 
State from settlers at the time of con- 
s mmation of this settlement will be rep- 
resened by notes and trust déeds, After 
the State has formally withdrawn from 
colony affairs there will be no continua- 
tion of the contract system under which 
the colonists now hold their lands. 
| “The extensive irrigation and drain- 
|age system necessary to continued agri- 
cultural activities of the colony will be 
transferred from the State to an im- 
provement district created for that pur- 
pose. When that hax been done, the 
State will soon retire as proprietor of 
the colony,” 

Delhi Colony consists of 8,400 acres; 
4,400 acres ‘are sold under colony con- 
jtracts. The State eventually is ex-! 
pected to sell the remaining 4,000 acres, | 
lot which a considerable portion has re- 
verted to the State after former sale. 
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extending the consumption of this crop 
to nonconsuming gations and in orde 
to intensify it in those countries which 
have a larger capacity for consumption. 
The conference delegates the Brazilian 
delegation to draft the outline of organ- 
jlzation and program of work of this 
‘committee and submit said plan to 
the study of the interested governments 
and of the bodies which have charge of 
the coffee interests in each nation. 
28..In view of the unquestioned de- 
sirability of close cooperation among 
Pan American countries in the fight 
against insect pests and plant diseases, 
many of which are spreading in various 


‘thus a problem of international impor- 


of the countries affected, the conference | 
resolves: ~~ ; 
To recommend to the governments of 


all Pan American countries the estab- 
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Security Issues" 


California Plans | Savings Bank Trustees Urged 
To Take Active Part in Affairs 


Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts Asserts These ‘Of. 





\ficers Are Directly and 


For Conduct of Their Institution 





By Roy A. Hovey 


Bank Commissioner, «Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


I have been asked to speak to you 
briefly on some of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of savings bank trustees, and 
therefore address my remarks mainly 
to those of you wh~-hold such positions. 

While I shall Speak plainly and to the 
point I hope ‘that you will understand 
that there is nothing personal in my 
remarks, and that my only purpose is to 
try to present to you as [ see them the 
duties required of you and the responsi- 
bilities resting upon you as_ trustees. 
Your presence 
such as this, held i1 the interest of bet- 


ter banking, is evidence that you do not} 


regard them lightly. 


When you accepted the office of trustee 
you assumed a definite responsibility at 
least comparable in weight and extent to 
that of any other fiduciary. You re- 
ceived from the Commissioner of Banks 
a copy of the statutes relating to sav- 
ings banks which define your legal 
duties. You became immediately a co- 
trustee charged with the care and man- 
agement of the savings of a multitude 
ot people, savings which amount to more 
than $2,000,000,000. You were selected, 
undoubtedly, because of your success in 
business and because of the position- of 
esteem and influence you held in the 
community. 


It was never intended that a trustee 
should merely be one to attract new busi- 
ness or one whose name would only orna- 
ment a printed statement. He should be 


| not only one in-whose fidelity and integ- 


rity the public confides, and one whose 
business experience is of value in the 
managemeént of the bank’s affairs, but 
one who will give of this experience for 
the benefit of the depositors. It is a 
public service which is rendered. 


The legislators of our Commonwealth 
have from time to time enacted laws de- 
signed to throw safeguards around the 
management of savings funds and while 
not expecting trustees to become insur- 
ers or guarantors they are expected and 
required to use ordinary diligence and 
oversight in the conduct and the condi- 
tion of the business of the bank. Ordi- 
nary care in such matters means that 
degree of care which ordinarity prudent 
and diligent men would exercise under 
similar circumstances. 


State Does Not Relieve 
Trustees of Responsibility 


Warning, suspicion or knowledge that 
something tonnected with the bank’s af- 
fairs is not as it should be requires more 
than ordinary care and should put a 
prudent man on his 
tion to remedy defects. The degree of 
care exercised must of necessity in jus- 
tice to those whom the bank serves be 
increased as the circumstances warrant. 


The mere fact that the State has ‘in 
its wisdom providel supervision to see 
that a bank is conducting its’ affairs ac- 
cording to law and that it is able to 
fulfill its obligations does not in any way 
relieve a trustee from his responsibility. 
The duty of supervision rests ultimately 
upon the trustee and not upon examiners 
and auditors, who have no special con- 
nection with a bank except for a few 
hours each year. A statutory examina- 
tion is not a substitute for a trustee’s 
duty. 

It is your business to see that the 
bank’s affairs are so conducted that any 
misconduct cannot long continue. This 
does not forces you into the role of a 
spy or detective but does require that for 
your satisfaction a suitable bookkeep- 
ing system i; i: use, and that all pos- 
sible accounting safeguards adequate for 
such a system are used, It also requires 
that you have a: general knowledge of 
the modes of living and habits of active 
officars and employes, out of as well as 
inside the bank. Take a personal in- 
terest in your officers an@employes and 
know them intimately. Remove tempta- 
tion’ wherever possible. The most 
trusted employe accosionally falls. 


Vacation-evading Men 
May Need Watching 


In this connection you should’see that 
all employed are properly compensated. 
Generally the treasurer or active head 
of the bank sets the example for his em- 
ployes. His compensation should be suf- 
ficient to enable him to maintain a stand- 
ard of living commensurate with his po- 
sition and to allow him to give his en- 
tire time to the business of the bank. 
Stock speculation by officers or employes 
should not be tolerated and their outside 
affairs must not be permitted to, inter- 
fere with their duties to the institution. 

It is important that each officer and 
employe. have an annual vacation of at 
least two weeks. Insist on this, Our 
experience shows that vacations made 
up of days off and week-ends do not suf- 
fice. The feeling on the part of any em- 
ploye that he cannot, spare any time 
away from the bank is an indication that 
he will bear watching and may justify 
some suspicion, We have yet to see the 
person whgse place cannot be filled by 
another a cannot accep? that as a 
sound reason for not taking a vacation, 

Too many times an officer becomes so 
firmly entrenched in his position that he 
assumes an autocratic attitude which 
trustees usually are too timid to combat. 
The resulting independent attitude of the 
officer generally results in unhealthy cone 
ditions in the bank. The day of the one- 
man bank has passed. As trustees are 
bound to exercise ordinary prudence and 


skill in superintending the bank’s af- 


fairs they must lead and not be led. 
What I have said to you is not mere 
reaching, but is law, as déterminéed and 
nterpreted in the 


land, 

The least thateone can do as a trustee 
is to attend meetings with reasonable 
art in the 
discussion of policies and affairs of the 
institution and let your voice be heard 
At such meetings the laws 
require your board of investment and |securities for the care of which you are 


regularity. Take an active 


occasionally. 


in itself at a meeting} 


uard and start ac- | 


highest courts of our |ponys. 





State Budgets 


Personally Responsible 


the requirements of the law and see that 
these reports are\complete and compre- 
hensive. Ask questions and insist on 
satisfactory explanations of parts not 
clearly understood. Such reports are 





mych more effective if a copy is supplied 
to‘each trustee. You will receive and 
retain a much elearer iispression of con- 
dittons if this is done. 

When at such meetings the report of 
the State examination is presented, it 
is. the duty of each ‘trustee to examine 
and familiarize himself with its con-| 
| tents, 
formation of the essential factors of the 
jcondition of the bank. The. criticisms 
and vecommendations in these reports 
are based on a wide experience in super- 
vision and should not be passed over 
lightly, They may seem trivial at times 
but experience has shown that they are 
not. The court holds that you just heed 
warnings from responsible sources or 
pay the penalty for the resulting negli-! 
gence. Naturally, if these criticisms or 
recommendations reflect on the treasurer 
c: employe, he resents it, but remember 
that the eriticisms are made for your 
benefit and the benefit of the bank and 
are not. made without thought and rea- 
son, Too many times it happens that 
trustees regret their inattention to these 
details, e 


|Large Surety Bonds 
Called No Reflection 


One of the recommendations most fre- 
quently made concerns the protection af- 
torded by surety bonds. The _ require- 
ments which are spécified are the mip- 
imum requirements, There is no per- 
sonal reflection in the amounts asked 
for and why they are objected to so 
many times is a mystery. Has the ex- 
pense been used as the deciding factor? 
Has your Board considered this matter 
with the proper attitude of mind, and 
are you personally satisfied with the 
coverage you now have? Why is it that 
the minimum is seldom exceeded and an 








increase * usually made only when Te-| manta ind usually the job goes to the 


quired by the Commissioner? Is this at- 
titude consistent with your action on 
other expense items? 

; In connection with protective meas- 
jures, have you considered the possibility 
|of banditry which has occurred in other 
parts of the country? 


to the matters referred to in it. Neglect 
of duty when warned of unsatisfactory 
conditions becomes a matter of personal 
liability and financial responsibility, 

At one trustees’ meeting, when asked 
to sign such a statement, one of the 
members of the Board exclaimed, ,“Why 
if I sign that I'll be responsible!” Poor 
man, unfortunate bank, Whoni does he 
think is responsible? I only hope he 
is here this afternoon and wakes up to 
his real responsibilities. 

It is disheartening to see that when 
clouds gather some trustees are the 
first to run for, cover and withdraw 
their money, sain their very example 
begin the process of tearing down, when 
confidence and support is most needed. 
Such cases I am glad to say are_nol 





common and I hope never will occur} 


again. 
Trustees Obligated 


To Carry Out Duties 


While on the sybject of quarterly 
meetings, have you ever considered sucn 
imeetings as being too infrequent? I 
would call attention to the fact thai 
the period is not fixed by statute, ex- 
cept. that they “shall be held at least 
once ¢in three months.”- I believe in 
many cases more frequent meetings 
would be a distinct improvement. With 
so many new bank buildings with luxuri- 
ously furnished trustees’ rooms, it is 
a pity pot to have them used more fre- 
quently. A trustee who can not arrange 
to be present at meetings with reason- 
able regularity should step aside for one 
who can do so, Members should not 
be carried along for purely sentimental 
reagons. 
| A writer 40 years ago mentioning the 
annual meeting. of a national bank 
speaks of the president presiding over 
such of the shareholders as can be 
“drummed together.” The records of at- 
tendance of trustees of some of our sav- 
ings banks, which are shown in examina- 
tions reports, indicate that in many in- 
|stances the drumming evidently is not 
very loud, Remember, no man is under 
obligation to become a trustee, but once 
| he has assumed such a position he is un- 
der obligation to fulfill his duties. 

We sometimes find it necessary to crit- 

icize loan and investment policies. One 
which has caused trouble in many banks 
concerns the location of property secur- 
ing real estate loans. Do you approve 
of loans being made on propertie: located 
in towns and cities at a considerable dis- 
tance from yours? Are you confident 
that yoyr investment committee is thor- 
oughly “eonversant with conditions and 
values outside their own territory? Re- 
member, usually the greater the dis- 
tance the greater the risk. Again, do 
you approve taking loans through a 
broker and leaning heavily upon his 
judgment? Do you really know what 
your policy is concerning mortgage loans, 
| your largest single asset? 
; We find practices such as 
jtouched upon the ones which bring to 
the bank trouble and loss, which might 
have been avoided. Avoid getting a repu- 
tation that a loan can be obtained only 
by application to' a certain officer or 
broker and in consideration of a fee or 
See that the bank’s business 
is always transacted at the bank and 
by its official representatives. 


Appointment of Auditor 
Usually tq Lowest Bidder 


You have huge amounts of negotiable 





treasurer to make certain reports con-|jresponsible, Are they adequately pro- 


cerning 


i racts and relative to the con-|tected against error and misapplication? 


dition of the bank. Inform yourself as to| We require that they be kept under 
SO DC COLL OOOO 


mercial scale. ’ 
To be vontinued in the issue of 


Sept, 24; : 


dual control and are not accessible to 


nent of eustoshs tariffs, which will|@"Y one person. Is this dual contro! 


carefully maintained or is it lightly ob- 
jserved? This safeguard is universally 
ire 
lenforce it rigidly, 

At anntial meetings you 





‘ 


just | 


elect an| 
auditing committee whose duty it is to| before a joint meeting of the Maine and” 
{select an auditor togsmake the required| Massachusetts Savings’ 

annual audit, Do you know how he is tions Sept, 18.) 
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Financial Needs 


Of Next Biennium 


Lower in Iowa 





Sum Totaling $17,766,700 


Requested in Budget Is 
Million and Half Less 
Than Last Asking 


eee 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Sept. 22. 
_ Towa State departments and educa-~- 
tional institutions have requested appro- 
priations totaling $17,766,700 for each 
year of the biennium ending June 30, 
1933, Oscar Anderson, State budget di- 
rector, has just announced orally. 


This estimate of financial needs is 


It is intended to give him in-/ nearly $1,500,000 less than the amount 


requested two years ago, for the present 
biennium and exceeds by about $3,000,000 
the amount appropriated by the last, 
legislature for each year of the present 
biennium, = 


The principak reduction in the present 
askings, as compared with those of two 
years ago, is accounted for by the curtail-. 
ment of State building projects, under 
plans for the next two years. The 
Board of Control, supervising penal and 
welfare institutions, reduced its askings 
by $341,000, despite the fact it plans 19 
building projects for the next two years 
and the board of education asks $1,434,- 
000 less than two years ago, but stiif 
plans two building projects, including a 
new wing to the chemistry building ‘<t 
Towa State College and a ew heatiny 
plant at the State Teachers’ College. 

The State departments « » requestirg 
appropriations totaling $4,045,000, an in-) 
crease of $91,000 over the askings of 
two years ago. - 7 
_ The budget department will hold hear-- 
ings soon on the askings, with a view" 
to making any adjustments upward or 
downward deeme necessary, before 
final recommendations to the‘legislature 
— embodied in the biennial budget re- 
port. 
nnn 


selected ? Does your committee actually 
do it or does the treasurer do it? On 
what basis is the selection made? We 
find in a majority of cases that the treas- 
urer makes the selection and arrange- 


lowest bidder, Consider for a moment 
why this audit is required and for whose 
benefit it is made. How can such a 
method and basis of selection be justi- 
fied? This is certain, you rarely get’ 
more than you pay for. It is your duty: 
to know and deman‘ that a competent’ 


The Ddpartment now requires a state-| auditor give your bank the best audit’ 
ment signed by at least a majority of|he can make. 
trustees, ‘that they have heard read, or secondary, To 
examined the report sent and will attend tant feature is 


The expense should be’ 
slight this most impor- 
. to my mind an act pr- 
negligence and the personal responsibil- 
ity of the auditing committee. This im- 
portant function shocld be under the di- 
rect Supervision and personal direction 
of the auditing committee, representing 
the trustee. The treasurer should be 
eliminated from participation in this part 
of the trustees’ duties. Furthermore, the* 
auditing committee should not be satis- 
fied with performing merely the duties’ 
prescribed by the letter of the’ statute,’ 
In banks too small to maintain a suit-* 
able internal audit the auditing com-" 
mittee should at irregular intervals visit™ 
the bank, make proofs of the cash and | 
acco ints, verify the figures submitted by 
the treasurer to the trustees and see 
that the general accounting system is 
adequate and functioning properly. It 
1s not necessary or desirable that the 
committee attempt a complete audit but 
by making a periodical internal check-up 
to supplement the work of the examiner 
and auditor it will carry ous more nearly 
oe: — of the -atute. 

Another part in the proceedings fro 
which the treasurer should be ai 
is the seeeng. of records and reports 
at meetings. This recommendation may 
appear at first as unnecessary, but we 
have found In our experience that items 
are too easily omitted, and by this 
method boards have many times’ been 
misled and deceived. An honest treas- 
urer will not object to the adoption, of 
the foregoing procedure. No person’s 
feelings should be injured by such a 
rule, as it is being required in all banks 
under our supervision. 


Triennial Verification 


| Declared Necessary 

I now come to an item of which I 
desire your serious and careful consid-\ 
eration and cooperation. I refer to the 
triennial verification, which: again oc- 
curs in 1931, For some time treasurers 
jhave branded this operation as a nui- 
jsance and declared it of no value. I 
disagree, but am forced to admit that 
the latter is true in many cases, Why? 
Because the board of investment takes 
|the matter lightly and leaves details 
and arrangements to the treasurer or 
other employe. We have had more than 
one instance within a short period where 
most unhappy conditions resulted from 
such laxity and brought embarrassment 
and hardship, which would have been 
absolutely unnecessary had those re- 
sponsible for the proper management 
{of affairs used ordinary diligence, 
| The statute requiring this to he done 
| has been in effect for 42 years, and I 
; dare. say will remain for.as many more. 
| It is for the protection and ‘benefit of de- 
positor and trustee alike. - When this 
matter comes up for attention make it’ 
a part of your duties to personally 
satisfy yourself that the plans are not 
‘only adequate hut that they are efli- 
| ciently carried out. This subject of veri- 
| fication deserves much more considera- 
tion than I can give it here, 
| In closing, may I remind you that one 
'very important requisite of a trustee 
is to have absolute faith in his institu- 
tion. As evidence of this he should, of 
course, be a depositer and always a sup- 
porter. He should be ready to stand by 
and lend all possible help in time of need. 
I do not intend . to leave the ifpres- 
sion that the duties of the trustees are 
so heavy and the li@bilities so grave that 
they should not be assumed The record 
| of our savings banks for the t cen- 
jtury refutes such an idea. However, 
unless such duties are performed with 
the care essential to the protection of 
the depositing ublic and the trustees 
held personally liable for such perform- 
ance confidence in our banks may be 
shaken. Successful banking deplnds on 
sound business prinetples and if the trus- 
tee will take enough active interest in 





his bank to see that it is conducted om — 
uired and you are depended upon lo | such principles he need not fear the lia” 


| bilities and responsibilities involved?” 
(The foregoing address was delivered 
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! Effect of Executive Budget 
| on Virginia Finanees — + 





. Placing Fiscal Affairs of State Under Control 
and Supervision of Governor Viewed by Bud- . 


get Director as Economy Measure 
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By J. H. BRADFORD 


Director, Division of Budget, Commonwealth of Virginia 


HE ADOPTION’ of a budget sys- 

tem was probably the first impor- 

tant step taken in Virginia to 
modernize the State’s financial proce- 
dure. Since the inception of the move- 
ment in 1913, pgactically every State 
has adopted a budget system of some 
form or type. Virginia is 1 of 30 or 
more States which have adopted the 
executive type of budget. It is 1 of 
about 15 States in which the budget 
system, under the Governor’s direction, 
exerts an effective influence on. the 
financial management of the State gov- 
ernment. 

Our budget procedure has been de- 
veloped on the theory that the Gover- 
nor should act as the State’s business 
manager and should not only prepare 
the budget, but should direct in a con- 
structive way the execution of the 
State’s financial program as finally ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. The 
essentials of most importance to this 
procedure are a budget law of the exec- 
utive type, an adequate accounting sys- 
tem and the coordination of govern- 
mental activities on a basis which 
makes them subject to effective control 
and supervision by the Governor. 

Since the reorganization of the State 
government in 1927 and the adoption 
of the short ballot, we have operated 
under a budget system which we be- 
lieve embodies the several fundamen- 
tals essential to the best type of pro- 
cedure. 

From the standpoint of budget proce- 
dure,- the outstanding defeet of our 
financial system, prior to the reorgani- 
zation, was its failure either to provide 
current information as to State finances 
or to make possible adequate control 
over the State’s financial activities. 

A 


The Governor was handicapped in 
the preparation of the budget by inade- 
quate data as to the condition of the 
State Treasury, and as to the receipts 
and expenditures of the preceding ap- 
propriation period. Effective supervi- 
sion over disbursements was hampered 
by a multiplicity of semi-independent 
disbursing agencies which were not co- 
ordinated with any comprehensive or 
adequate system of preaudit or ac- 
counting procedure. 

Under the reorganization act, 30 or 
more State agencies were reduced by a 
process of consolidation and elimina- 
tion into 12 departments, each under 
responsible administrative direction. 
The feature of this reorganization of 
most importance to budget procedure 
was the consolidation of the fiscal af- 
fairs of the State into a department of 
finance under the direct control and 
supervision of the Governor. 

With the single exception of the en- 
dowment and gift funds of State insti- 
tutions, all of the 48 or more different 
bank accounts, maintained under the 
old system, were abolished. All monies 
are now paid directly into the State 
Treasury and can be disbursed only un- 
der the strictest supervision and. audit. 
This centralization of funds has made 
it possible for the first time for the 
Governor to exercise effective budget- 
ary supervision over the collection and 
disbursement of the State revenue. 

Among other outstanding advan- 
tages, the new system produces accu- 
rately and completely the information 









Retiring J nudges 
With Adequate 


Glenn C ‘Gillespie 
Civeuit Court Judge, 


State of Michigan 


Mic HIG AN has thus far failed to 

make mueh progress in provisions 
for the retirement of judges, who, be- 
cause of advanced age or physical dis- 
ability, are no longer able to fully per- 
form the duties of their respective 
offices. 

There are many judges in this State 
who’ have given the best years of their 
lives to faithful service on the bench, 
an now, in their declining years, are 
faced with the prospect of attempting 
to engage in other, occupations for a 
“livelihood. 

Act 307, Public Acts of 1929, permits 
the retirement of any justice of the Su- 
preme Court with half pay, who shall 
have served 10 years in that office and 
who shall have attained the age of 70 
years. Any justice thus retired may 
be called upon by the Chief, Justice to 
perform judicig] duties in such court. 

The only statute applicable to circuit 
judges is Act 91, Public Acts 1929, 
which provides’ for the retirement of 
any circuit judge who shall have served 
24 years on the bench and attained the 
age of 70 years. The compensation pro- 
vided, however, is only $800 per year, 
arid the statute was admittedly passed 
in a form which was applicable to only 
one circuit. 

There is no good reason why the law 
should not be amended along the lines 
of the act which applies to justices of 
the Supreme Court. 





required’ for supervision of - State 
finances and produces it promptly so 
that.action can be taken when actjon 
is needed. 

The new system has also made pos- 
sible for the first time an adequate au- 
dit of both revenues and expenditures. 
By accruing taxes on the books when 
assessed and billed, a control over col- 
lection is provided which makes it ‘pos- 
sible to see that every item is accounted 
for. Every expenditure of State monies 
is audited.before. payment on the basis 
of camplete and authentic information. 
The value of this’ préaudit in prevent- 
ing financial irregularities has been so 
clearly demonstrated as to establish it 
as one of the most important features 
of the new system. 

: A 


This modernization of our State gov- 
ernment requires no elaborate statistics 
to prove its value to the taxpayers in 
dollars ‘and cents. Its direct. and indi- 
rect benefits-from the standpoint of im- 
proved administration are substantial 
and to a certain extent incalculable. 
But it is an easy matter to point out 
large savings which have resulted from 
the reorganization and to indicate defi- 
nitely their value to the State Treasury. 

The. audit control established--over 
the éollection of taxes under thé_reor- 
ganization. has added -about $150,000 
annually to State revenue from delin- 
quent taxes which would have-been lost 
to the State under the old system. The 


consolidation ofall funds into the State - 


Treasury has added about $100,000 an- 
nually to State revenue from irterest 
on bank: balances.¢@ By the stricter en- 
forcement of the Central Purchasing 
Act, made possible under the reorgani- 
zation, the volume of centralized pur- 
chasing has been practically doubled. 
These purchases are made according to 
estimates of the Purchasing Division 
at a saving of from 8 to 10 per cent 
under the price that would otherwise 
be paid by State departments and insti- 
tutions. This means an increase in the 
annual savings effected under this act 
of about $150,000. 

By refunding 6 per cent educational 
certificates of indebtedness, with 4 per 
cent bonds, interest charges on the 
State debt were reduced by the reor- 
ganization “an annual total of $50,000. 
The cost of printing annual reports has 
been reduced about 50 per cent under 
a paragraph in the-Reorganization Act, 
which requires the director of the bud- 
get to edit such reports before publica- 
tion. 

We have developed, at practically no 
expense, a system of expert mechanical 
supervision over. power and heating 
systems which has already effected an 
annual saving in fuel costs, at five 
plants alone, of about $25, 000, and has 
resulted in other economies in expendi- 
tures for electric current and in plans 
and specifications for mechanical im- 
provements. The application of a rigid 
policy of transferring all able-bodied 
prisoners to the State convict road 
force is effecting an annual saving to 
the State in highway construction of 
approximately $150,000. 

Under the reforms in our tax system 
effected under Governor Byrd’s admin- 
istration in’ 1926*and 1927, approxi- 
mately $1,000,000: annually has been 
added to State revenue, without any tax 
increase, by the collection of taxes from 
individuals and ‘agencies. which . had 
previously evaded their just share of 
taxation. Improved methods of tax ad- 
ministration have also saved $80,000 
annually in the assessment and collec- 
tion of corporate income taxes. 

Under the imnroved procedure devel- 
oped under the reorganization, expendi- 
tures for the administrative department 
of the State government have been so 


controlled that they now represent only 
3.4 per cent of total appropriations, 
This compares with 4.7 per cent in 
1922-1924 and 5.1 per cent in 1924- 
1926. 

a’ 


A summary of our financial program 
for 1930-1932 is significant of the prog- 
ress the State is making under our im- 
proved system of budget procedure and 
taxation. In the fact of a severe busi- 
ness depression, we were able at the 
recent session of the General »Assembly 
to reduce taxes $300,000, and at the 
same time to provide an increase from 
State funds for roads and education of 
more than $4,000,000, and for public 
health, public w elfare and agriculture 
of about $500,000. 

The increase for these activities was 
more than three times as much as the 
total appropriations for the adminis- 
trative departments of the State gov- 
ernment, which amounted to only about 
$1,500,000. A decrease in the budget 
totals for 1930-1982 would have meant 
that the State was curtailing its road 
building and cducational program and 
would have been an evidence of reac- 
tion rather than sound economy, Our 
improved financial procedure is suc- 
cessfully accomplishing its purpose, as 
the figures show, by preventing the dis- 
sipation of our revenues in unnecessary 
overhead expenses or for other unpro- 
ductive purposes. 
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Scope and Extent of Work Carried 


on by Massachusetts Department Outlined by Commissioner 


By DR. PAYSON SMITH 


Commissioner of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Te SCOPE and extent of public 
education in Massachusetts since 
the establishment of the State 
Board of Education years ago have 
greatly expanded. 
The present Department of Educa- 
tion includes 7 divisions and 15 insti- 
tutions. Through its agents and rep- 


“resentatives it has contact with innu- . 


merable activities of the towns, cities 
and counties: of the State,- as -well. as 
with other departments of government. 
There is not a home or an industry of 
the Commonwealth that is not directly 
or indirectly touched in some way by 
the service of this Department. 
Through the Department there are 
agencies which affect directly the tra- 
ditional school system attended by hun- 
dreds of thousands who are in the pub- 
lic schools, not only in their daily work 
through the special agencies- of this 
Department, but because the great ma- 
jority of the 26,000 teachers, supervi- 
sors and principals were trained in the 
nine normal schools and the Massachu- 
setts School of Art established and 
maintained by the Commonwealth. 
Through the: Division of Vocational 
Education. about 54,000 youths in con- 


‘tinuation; trade, vocational and indus- 


trial school of every type are receiving 
special training. One of the activities 
of this division is that which helps to 
rehabilitate for industry those persons 
who have been: handicapped, _ through 
accident or disease. 

The Division of University Exten- 
sion, establisked in 1915, has as its spe- 
cial field a program. of adult education, 
and has enrolled since 1915 in corre- 


. 


spondence and class instruction nearly 
400,000 students. Last year this divi- 
sion gave instruction to nearly 54,000 
persons. 

The Division of Immigration and 
Americanization last year rendered 
service to over 31,000 persons. 

The Division of Public Libraries, 
which: for many years was known as 
the Library Commission, cooperates 
with public libraries, and upon request 
with schools and institutions, in devel- 


oping their organization for reading ' 


service, which includes both the native 
and foreign born. 

The Division of the Blind brings as- 
sistance to those who are handicapped 
through blindness. While the State 
maintains »o educational institutions 
for the blind it does pay, through the 
Department of Education, the entire 
expense at the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind of the blind resident chil- 
dren of the State. A similar, program 
of State-support, administereA through 
the Department, defrays the cost of 
educating deaf children. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, an important institution within 
the Department of Education, sup- 
ported by the Commonwealth together 
with Federai aid, is recognized as one 
of the finest institutions of.its type any- 
where in this country. 

Three splendid textile - schools, lo- 
cated in -Lowell, Fall River. and ‘New 
Bedford, and supported .at an: expense, 
of about $300,000, indicate the interest 
of ‘the people in the healthy develop- 
ment of one of the great industries of 
the State. 





I nvestigating History of Indians 
Indiana Survey Part of National Program 
By CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN 


HE INDIANA Historical Bureau, 

in cooperation With the Indiana 

Historical Society, has begun an 
archeological survey of Marion County, 
in which Indianapolis is located. The 
work is being conducted by Fred R. 
Egyan, of the archeological department 
of the University of Chicago. 

The work is carried.on jointly by the 
archeological section of the Historical 
Society, William R. Teel, chairman, and 
the Historical Bureau. The Smithso- 
nian Institution has granted a subven- 
tion of not to exceed one-half of the 
total expense up-to $1,000. 

The object of the survey is to get an 
exact and scientific record of the loca- 
tion of all prehistoric mounds and 
earthworks together with photographs 
and descriptions. An.effort is being 
made also to locate definitely and au- 
thoritatively #1 Indian trails, camp 
sites and village sites. Public and pri- 
vate collections of Indian stones, pot- 
tery and other artifacts are being 
studied and, where possible, photo- 
graphed so as to obtain information as 
to the culture of the Indians living in 
this part of the country both before and 


Director, Historical Bureau, State of Indiana 


after the advent of the white people. 

The Indiana archeological survey is 
part of a nation-wide movement to 
learn as much as possible of the early 
history and prehistory of the American 
Indians. It is now generally recognized 
that the mound builders were not a 
race entirely different from the Indians 
known to the white man but were tribes 
of the same race as the red Indians 
with whom the white settlers came into 
contact. 

While some mounds may be several 
thousand years old, others have been 
known to be built, or at least finished, 
after the coming ‘of the white man. 
Considerable progress has been made 
in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Iowa in 
the study of the mound builders. 

Indiana has legged behind neighbor- 
ing States but it is hoped that as the 
first step it the modern study of Ameri- 
can archeology, an historical and sur- 
face survey of the State, can be com- 
pleted in the next few years. Thus far 
few indications of Hopewell culture, 
the most advanced stage améng the 
mound builders, have .been found in 
this State. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 
at the conclusion of each volume. / This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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every Monday issue. 





P sechealas Unprofitable L Laid 
by State for Forest Areas «+ + 





Plan for Providing Timber for Future and © 
for Aiding Owners of Farms Is Proposed by | 


_ State Forester of North Carolina 





By J. S. HOLMES 


Forester, State of ,North Carolina 


by county, of the timber resources 

of North Carolina in cooperation 
with the United States Forest Service. 
This study lasted through a number of 
Summer seasons and covered the Moun- 
tain and Piedmont sections of the 
State. It.was finally abandoned be- 
cause the Federal Government had no 
appropriation which it could use for 
this purpose and the State was unable 
to do it alone. 


pe 1909 A STUDY was made, county 


4 
In 1928 the necessity for having 
something more than. an honest guess 
as to the amount and nature of forest 
resources compelled the Department of 
Conservation and. Development to un- 


dertake a survey of the ferests of the’ 


State. The result was a fairly uniform 


- Survey of every county in the State, the 


result of which was a set of estimates, 
local and. state-wide, which could be 
used by prospective industries as well 
as by ~purchasers and producers of 
timber. 

An estimated. total stand of 45,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing saw timber in 
the State, based upon the first year’s 


* study which covered only the counties 


west of the Blue Ridge, was used for 
several years by the State as the best 
information available. This estimate 
was gradually reduced as the. years 
went by to 40,000,000,000, 35,000,000,- 
000, and 30,000, 000,000. 

We were hardly prepared, however, 
to accept the estimate made in 1928 of 
13,500,000,000 feet. After carefully 
checking these estimates and using 
them for two years, we have come to 
the conclusion that though not claim- 
ing to be accurate, they represent the 
actual conditions as fairly as possible. 

The surveys show that for the coun- 
ties west of the Blue Ridge a decline 
from 10,750,000,000 feet in 1909 to 
3,225,000,000 feet in 1928 has occurred 
while. for the more easterly mountain 


counties a decline from 3,000,000,000 - 


feet in 1910 to 1,500,000,000 feet in 1928 
has occurred. 

This falling off in timber resources 
is the more serious when it is realized 
that much. the largest proportion of 


this- decline is in old growth timber. 


At the present time it is estimated that 
not more than 2 or 3 per cent of our 
forest wealth consists of virgin timber. 

Forest values have in the same pe- 
riod of time increased, though the 
amount of salable timber has so largely 
decreased. This is due to the immense 
appreciation of land, both wild and cul- 
tivated, which is one of the causes of 
the present poor financial condition of 
the farmer and landowner. 

The assessed value ‘of cut-over land 
in the mountains 20 years ago was from 
$1 to $4 per acre, while the sale value 
was around twice that figure. The sale 
value of: timberlands ran from $10 to 
$20 per acre depending on\accessibility 
and quality of timber. Farm lands sold 
from $20 to $50 per acre while the 
assessed value averaged from one-third 
to one-half this value. — 

By 1928 sale values of forest land in 
this region had increased to around $10 
to $15 per acre with eonsiderably less 
merchantable timber upon it than was 
the case 20 years before. Unfortu- 
nately, the assessed value of the land 
is very little less than the actual sale 
value and in some cases is considerably 
more. 

What appears from ‘this comparison 
is that although the forest: lands con- 
tain not more than one-third the tim- 
ber they did in 1909, the lands have in- 
creased very seriously in assessed 
value~ It seems, however, that the 
maximum price has been reached, and 
that a study of conditions is essential. 

Can second-growth timber be grown 
at a profit on high priced forest lands 
of all qualities and conditions? If not, 
under what conditions.can an owner 
profitably grow timber for market? 

Since a great deal of @he pine and 
practically all of the hardwood timber 
used up to the present time was on the 
land when it was purchased, no one has 
yet ascertained by experience the cost 
of growing a similar crop. How much 
money can an owner afford to invest in 
land and annually pay out money for 
taxes, interest on investment, protec- 
tion against fire and trespass, and at 
‘an unknown time estimated anywhere 
from 30 to 100 years, be reimbursed 
for these expenditures by the sMe of 
the mature timber srep? 


There are no doubt forest lands in 
this and most other States, especially 
those forming parts of farms, which 
can produce second-growth timber at a 
profit provided the valuation of the 
land is not put too high and provided 
future markets continue to rise. 

There are also lands, which no farmer 
can or ought to hold with the sole idea 
of securing a profit on his investment. 
It is usually very difficult, however, for 
a farmer to dispose: of the poorer part 
of his land and cencentrate his invest- 
ment on the more productive argas. 
This can be done much better by other 
landowners who are not using their 
land as a home. 

Last Winter I proposed what has al- 
ready been planned in a few States, 
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that county forest areas be acquired 
and held as public property in order to 
relieve the ownef of this low grade un- 
profitable land and also to bring in 
some returns to the county for the lack 
of taxes which this land is now paying. 

The private citizen cannot affordsto 
hold indefinitely any acre that is not 
yielding an adequate income. What, 
then, is he to do? How can he be re- 
lieved of this least productive land? 
This land which the owner cannot af- 
ford to. reforest must be.restored to 
productivity if such a thing is possible, 
and it is possible if the State will take 
hold of it and see that this is done. 

State forests, or in some cases county 
forests, should be formed of this sub- 
marginal land and the State could then, 
at public expense, gradually reforest 
these lands, grow timber, protect the 
wild life, and thus provide for the e¢o- 
nomic and recreational well-being ‘of 
our future citizens. 

There has been an alarming increase 
in the amount of land advertised for 
delinquent taxes in the last few -years, 
which supports the contention’ that 
many landowners are realizing the un- 
profitableness of at least parts of their 
holdings. There is no practical way for 
landowners to get rid of these unprof- 
itable acres and still retain the parts 
of the farm from which they are. mak- 
ing their. living. The State Legislature 
should provide’ some such relief. meas- 
ure. 

A 


On the forfeiture of land for taxes 


the county now can become the owner, 
but at the cost of taking the profitable 
part of a man’s farm as well as the un- 
profitable part. The county-thereby ac- 
quires a property which it does not 
want and cannot convert into the im- 
mediate revenue which is essential. 

The.value to the counties of such 
State and county forests would be seen 
in a stabilization of its wood-using in- 
dustries giving employment to the 
rural and village residents. throughout 
the year. It would strengthen and 
stabilize county administrations by 
establishing permanent financial assets 
and making the collection of taxes 
easier; but most desirable of all, it 
would provide a means for the farmer. 
to concentrate his investment on the 
profitable part of his farm and would 
relieve him of an investment and of 
annudl taxes on that part of his land 
which is yielding little or no income. 





Underweight 


in School 


Children 
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By 
Dr. Felix J. 
Underwood 


Board of Health, State of 
Mississippi 


UNDERWEIGHT and malnutrition are 

not by any means due to poverty. 
They are very often due. to ignorance 
on the part of the parents. Malnutri- 
tion is two and a half. times as preva- 
lent in country children as in city chil- 
dren. 

A mutch greater proportion of celty 
than rural children have milk, eggs, 
green leaf vegetables -(raw as -well as 
cooked), and citrus fruits in their daily 
rations. There are actually on record 
cases of rural children who cannot 
have milk at home “because father 
says he needs it for the calves.” 

Underweight in the school child may ' 
be due to improper feeding or to lack 
of rest and sleep at home. Some cases’ 
of underweight are due to infections 
such as those of the nose and throat. 

Connected with the underweight is 
usually faulty posture, but this faulty 
posture in most cases is due to-lack of 
strength and to lack of deep breathing. 
So in the group of underweight -chil- 
dren one finds a few with specific infec- 
tions such as tuberculosis, diseases of 
the nose and throat and intestinal para- 
sites, but for the most part such chil- 
dren have home conditions causing 
their weakness, faulty posture, and 
consequent ill health. 

It is on account of the realization. of 
all these facts that educators,’ physi- 
cians, and health workers all ove® the 
world are asking for a periodic and 
thorough-going examination of all pre- 
school and school children, and the ¢or- 
rection of their defects, and also the 
improvement of their home cOnditions. 

This can be accomplished only by the 
wholehearted cooperation on the part 
of the physician, the public health 
nurse, the teacher, ard the parent. 

It is evident in view of these facts 
that any complete health program must 
include: The early discovery of these 
defects in children, and the securing 
of their correction by scientific medical 
care and, when necessary, surgical in- 
tervention. 

The home can make no greater con- 
tribution to the school’ than that a 
scholar be mentally and physically. pre- 
pared to take advantage of what the 
sphere. has Ae offer him. 
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